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FOREWORD 



The following Essays form, as their title-page shows, only 
the first half of ' a collection which the writer hopes to 
complete in the course of a few months. Even when 
completed, the whole work is designed to be merely 
preparatory to another on the interpretation of the 
Platonic Philosophy, and the materials brought together 
in the following pages, aB well aa those which, it is trusted, 
will form their continuation, were originally intended to 
appear in the Introduction to that projected work. As 
the matter grew, however, the author found it increasingly 
impossible to exhibit what in his conception forms the 
very soul of the special Trpajfj^areia of Plato, and to 
discriminate, so to say, what is Platciiuc in Platonism from 
what can be shown to be the iUpositmnJidei transmitted 
from Socrates, without allowing the projected Introduction 
to develop to such an extent as to demand separate 
treatment. 

The main thesis in virtue of which the five Essays now 
submitted for the reader's judgment form some kind of 
literary unity may be very succinctly stated. It is that the 
portrait drawn in the Platonic dialogues of the personal 
and philosophical individuality of Socrates is in all its 
main points strictly historical, and capable of being shown 
to be so. In other words, the demonstrably Orphic and 
Pythagorean peculiarities of Plato's hero, his conception of 
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<f>i\o(To<f>la as an ascetic discipline in the proper meaning 
of the word, leading through sainthood to the attainment 
of everlasting life, the stress laid on the fjLaOrjfiara as a 
vehicle of spiritual purification, and the doctrine of the 
eternal things, the aadnfiara Kal vfyqrk efSi;, as the true 
objects of knowledge, are no inventions of the idealising 
imagination of Plato, but belong in very truth, as their 
common faith, to the Pythagorean or semi-Pythagorean 
group whose central figure twice over receives something 
like formal canonisation from the head of the Academy 
(once in the famous closing words of the Phaedo, and again, 
after many years, in the echo of them at Epistle vii. 324 e 
hv iya> a^x^eSop ovk civ ala"xyvoL/JLrfv eliroDV iiKcuorarov 
ehai T&v Tore). In a word, what the genius of Plato has 
done for his master is not, as is too often thought, to trans- 
figure him, but to understand him. In particular, it is 
urged that there is not, and, so far as we know, there 
never was, any really faithful historical account of the 
personality of Socrates except the Academic tradition which 
goes back to Plato, and on which Aristotle was absolutely 
dependent for all that is significant in his information, 
and the brilliant caricature which Aristophanes reasonably 
thought his own comic masterpiece. It will be shown 
that these two sources confirm one another surprisingly 
even in little matters of detail The conclusion is that 
classical antiquity was right in accepting the tradition as 
substantially correct, and the nineteenth century wrong, in 
a way which distorts the whole history of Greek thought 
in the later fifth and the fourth centuries, in trying to get 
behind it. If the main results of this series of studies and 
the continuation with which I hope to follow it up are 
correct, the whole of what passes in the current textbooks 
as the orthodox account of Socrates and the "minor 
Socratics " will have to be rewritten. 
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In arguing my case I have necessarily made constant 
use of Diels'a DoxoyrapM and VorsoJcratiker, aud perhaps to 
an even gi'eater exteut of my colleague Professor Buviiet's 
work on £arli/ Greek PkHoiiophy. To these, and to all other 
works of which I have availed myself, I beg once for all 
to express my grateful obligations. I trust, however, that 
in the main my conclusions have been made my own by 
genuine direct personal thought Wliere I Imve been 
conscious of owing the first suggestion of a train of thought 
to others, I have tried to make proper acknowledgment 
of the fact. My work might no doubt have been much 
benefited by a closer study of the current literature 
of its subject, but, whether for good or bad, I have sought 
mainly to see with my own eyes mther than with the 
spectacles of others, aud to be gnided (I hope the ex- 
pression is not unduly self- confident) by the two watch- 
words TO hk <f}vai /cpdrta-Tov airav and oXlyov re 0tXoi/ 

Mj sincerest gratitude is due to the Warden and 
Fellows of Merton College, who^ by electing me in 1902 
to the Fellowship vacant by the death of Professor S. R, 
Gardiner, made it possible for me to devote such leisure as 
I have been able to enjoy in the intervals of University 
teaching during the past few years to the studies of which 
the present work records some results. I am particularly 
grateful for the generosity which they have shown in 
allowing me to take so long a time for reiterated study 
before attempting publication, aud I earnestly trust both 
that the pi'esent instalment of my projected work may prove 
not altogether unworthy of their acceptance, and that the 
execution of the remainder may follow v^ithout unnecessary 
delay, I have also to express my thanks to the University 
Court of St Andrews for the honour which they have 
done me in consenting to i-^ue this volume as one of the 
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series of University Publications. I have finally to thank 
my friend and colleague Professor Burnet for the great 
help I have received both from his writings and from 
personal intercourse with him, but more especially for his 
kindness in reading the whole of the volume in manuscript. 
I may mention here that all references to the Platonic 
text are to the edition of Professor Burnet ; for Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, Poetics and Metaphysics, as well as for the Attic 
orators, I have used the texts of the Teubner series, and 
for the Ethics that of Professor By water; for Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, Euripides, and for Xenophon (so 
far as the edition was available at the time of writing), the 
texts of the Oxford Bibliotheca, In the case of quotations 
from other writers the text used has been regularly named 
when necessary. 

A. E. TAYLOR. 

St. Andrews, December 1, 1910. 



Thk Imfiety of Socrates 



As we all know, the proceeding formally employed by the 
leaders of the restored democracy to get rid of Socrates was 
a ypafpi) fS.<re^eta<r. The precise nature of the " impiety " 
alleged against the philosopher has, however, always been 
wrapped in a cloud of mystery, aoiue part of which it is 
the object of the present essay to dispel. So far as I know, 
no one has aa yet made it quite clear why Socrates should 
have been one of the earliest victims of the restored demo- 
cracy,^ nor why so influential and upright a person as 
Anytus should have lent the weight of his repntation to 
the prosecution* There is no evidence to show that Socrates, 
until the time of the prosecution, had been the object of 
popular disHke. The comedians, to he sure, had attacked 
him, but we must remember that comedy, at least so far 
as we may take Aristophanes as its representative, does 
not express the views of the democracy but of a group of 
literary men, whose bias is strongly against botli the Periclean 
democracy and the Imperialistic policy with which the 
existence of the democracy was inseparably bound up. 
Its favourite butts were precisely the chosen statesmen of 
the democracy who set themselves to carry out the Periclean 
policy resolutely and with full consciousness of what they 
were doing. And we may add that, so far as we can judge, 
the attacks of the comedians on Socrates were as complete 

1 Am Profess^ir Bury pviU it {Eidory qJ Qttttt^ p. 681 h *'It ia not clear 
wbj their manifasto for ortliodoxy was made at that particnlar time;'^ 

1 B 
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a failure as their attacks on Euripides. The Clottds was not 
a success on the stage ; the actual condemnation of Socrates 
was the work of a very small majority of the voters ; after 
his death, his reputation, like that of Alcibiades, was the 
subject of a regular literary warfare. If we turn to the 
Platonic dialogues, we find Socrates represented as an object 
of public curiosity, but there is no sign that he was regarded 
with dislike. 

It is idle to attempt to solve the problem by talking 
of the proceedings against Socrates as an act of revenge, 
or an exhibition of bigotry on the part of the judges, or 
of the real prosecutor, Anytus. The recently restored 
democracy was notoriously not revengeful, in spite of the 
efforts of men like Lysias to spur it on to high-handed 
measures against all who had filled administrative offices 
in the year of anarchy.^ The fidelity with which it 
adhered to the terms of the general amnesty is undisputed 
matter of fact, and Anytus, in particular, distinguished 
himself by setting the example of renouncing all demands 
for compensation for the loss of a considerable fortune,^ 
Neither can we suppose bigotry to have played any 
prominent part in securing the philosopher's condemnation. 
Anytus was assuredly no bigot, or he would not be found, 
in the very year of the trial of Socrates, using his influence 
on behalf of Andocides.^ Nor can the judges have been 
specially bigoted, since the influence of Anytus and the 
rhetoric of Meletus combined only succeeded in securing 

^ So Plato himself expressly says, with reference to the proceedings of 
Anytus and Thrasybulus, that the treatment of Socrates was exceptional ; in 
general iroXX^t ixfyfio'avro ol t6t€ KarekOdvTes iirieiKetaif Ep. vii. 325 b. 

' Isocrates xviii. 23 Qpaai^povXos Kal "Avuroj, fUyiarov fikv 8wdfi€voi r(av 4v 
Trji ir6Xet, iroXXwf 5' direffrefyrifiivoi XP^M^<*'^} eiS&res 8i roifs dwoypdipoPTas, 
dfjuas oi5 ToKfJuiocriP adroTs dlKas Xayxdveiv o6Si fivrfffiKaKeiv, 

' Andocides i. 150 d|tw 5' fyoryc ro&rovi cXrives iffuv dpcTTJs ijSii rrjs 
fieylffTTjs els rb irX^^os t6 hfih-epov ^eyxov ^doaap dvapdvres ivravOoi (rvfi- 
jSouXciJeti' (ffiLv d yiypdxTKovffi irepl ifiov ' devpo "ApvtCj K^0aXe, kt\. Neither 
a fanatical demagogue nor a bigoted religionist would have been likely to 
use his influence for Andocides, whose political antecedents were of the worst 
kind, and who was on his trial for a scandalous sacrilege against the * ' two 
deities " of fileusis. 
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a verdict by the small majority of 280 votes against 220.^ 
One may add that the ciirions fragment of a speech by 
Lysias against Aeschinea the Socmtic contains some evidence 
to the same effect The plaintifii', who had imprudently 
advanced money to set up Aeschines in business, naively 
explains to the jury thatj as a pupil of Socrates, Aeschines 
might be assumed to know all about justice, and to be, 
therefore, a safe person to lend money to. The language 
rather implies that Socrates was already dead, and thus 
shows that, even after the famous trial, an Athenian 
court might reasonably be expected to regard a pupil of 
Socrates as a person of more than ordinary probity."^ 
Taking everything into account, it is only fair to Auytiis 
and his friends to assume that when they decided to 
prosecute Socmtes for impiety they were honestly convinced 
that he was a menace to tlie re-established constitutional 
democracy, and that they knew of facta aljout his life which 
seemed to justify the conviction. This m universally 
admitted about one part of the indictment ; 1 propose to 
show that it is probably equally true of the rest. 

As we all know, the ypaff>i^ brought against Socrates 
indicted him of a(ri0€ia on tvro distinct counts. He was 
charged (1) with corrupting the young, (2) with certain 
impieties in respect of the official religious cnltus. And it 
must be noted that the charge of offences against the official 
cultus cannot have been included, as I once usetl to suspect^ 
for technical legal purposes, merely to bring the principal 
offence, the corruption of the young, within the bounds of 
a jpa^i} dae^eia^. It would have been quite feasible to 
lay a capital ypaiprf aa-e^eia^ on the latter ground alone. 
This is clear from the pamphlet of Isocrates wepl rfjq 
dpTiSo^em*^. In effect this manifesto is a mere senile 
effusion of self-praise, but in form, as Bkss has shown, 

^ Professor Bury (loc* t^U. ) hag rightly caUed ftttention to this point, though 
he seema to attaish no significance to the " religiovia*' part of tlie aeeosatioD^ 

^ Lysias tt/j^j AiVx^^^^ t^v ^rnKpanKhir xp^^^ - veiffSih S' t'lr* aiVr&y romCfTa 
\iyt>VT&t Km.1 ^^a grd^tt^oj toe/tdj^I Alffx^er^v Zt^tipdrovt 'y€jm6T(t ^a&Tjrriv Kal 
w<^fil ^ntaio<n>ifyfs Kal dper^s ttoXXo^f Kal utfivod^ \iyovTa "K^yai^ b6k Kv irore 



Ihe wDfk id a taeteless imitation of Plato's Apologia, 
Isocrates makes an occasloQ for self-laudation by pretending 
that he, like Socrates, ia on his trial for the mfital oftence 
of "corrupting the young," and that the immrnent danger 
justifies what would otherwise be a tranBgregsion of the 
bounds of decency. But there is this difference between 
the original and the copy, that with Isocrates the pretended 
ypaip^ includes no cliarge of offences against cultus* This 
shows that a capital indictment could be laid on the charge 
of " corrupting " the young alone, and that Aiiytus and his 
friends could have effected their object (which was, of course, 
merely to frig! i ten Socrates away from Athens) without 
laying anything further to his account Since they did in 
fact specify a further offence, it is only reasonable to think 
that they believed themselves to have evidence of it, and 
to ask whether we cannot still discover what the evidence 
waa 

When we turn to our ancient authorities we find that, 
whereas the nature of the evidence adduced by the accusers 

proof of the charge of "corruption of the young" is 
nnmistakably indicated, the meaning of the other accusfttion 
is only explained in a way which, as I hope to show, is 
demonstrably false. We learn from Xenophon's Memorabilm 
that the corrupting influence of Socrates upon his young 
friends was alleged to lie in inspiring them with anti- 
democratic and unconstitutional sentiments, and that the 
** accuser " rested his case largely on the notorious fact that 
both Alcibiades and Critias had belonged to the Socratic 
circla* For my purpose it makes little difference whether 
this '* accuser " is, as Blass, in my opinion rightly, maintains, 
Meletus, or, as Cobet held, Polycrates, the author of the 
pamphlet against Socrates disparaged by Isocrates, The 
pains which Xenophon takes to refute the charge are 

* A^schinea also, we mtiat remember, as^sert^ ttiat tVie *' sophist Socrates'' 
was put to dentil becauae be bad beeu the teacher of Critias {L 175), It m 
probable that the accusers dwelt more oq the case of Critias* for whom do oua 
had a, good word^ than on that of Alcibiadea, whose character, aa we see from 
rsocratea irepi toC ^e&yovs, as well as from the polemics ascribed to Ljeiaa and 
Audo<]ide9} had tta warm defenders. 
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sufficient proof that it was the one which told moet heavily 
against his master with the public, and we may be sure 
that Meletus made the most of it, whether he is the 
particular " accuser " whom Xenophon has in mind or not — 
not to Bay that it would be an easy task to show that the 
accusation was, in fact, true.* 

When we come to the other account, the case is altered. 
Plato gives us no real explanation of it in the Apolofjt/t and 
Xenophon ofters one which, as I propose to show, is both 
false and absurd* 

First, however, we must attempt, H we can, to reconstruct 
the actual words of the indictment. According to Favorinus 
(Diogenes Laertius ii o. 40), the document was still pre- 
served in his own day among the archives of the Metroon. 
The words were dBtxet Sw/fpar??? oft? pL€v tj ttoX*? po^i^^i 

dSixet Sk i£al Tov? piov^ Bia<f>0up(t>u ^ rtfj^f)fia Bduaroq^ 
In the opening sentence of the MmwraMHa, Xenophon 
gives the accusation in the same words, only that he has 
eliTtfiipaav instead of the equivalent ela-rijovfj^po'i* Plato, 
on the other liand, makes Socrates quote the aifroiypuyo-ia of 
his prosecutors rather differently. According to liini, the 
charge of *' corrupting the young" came first, and the 
accusation ran somewhat thus: oBifc^l Sw^^ar???, rov^ re 
peovfi Sta<p$€ipmp teal ffeovf^ oO? »} ttoX*? vo^l^ei ov vofbi^mp, 
€T€pa hk Sat^oifta tcaivd? If one could be sure that 
Favorinus had actually seen and transcribed the original 
indictment (though this goes beyond the mere statement 
that it was still extant in his day), his evidence would be 
conclusive in favour of Xeuophon's version as against that 

* For what it mean a is tliat the influence of Socrates was opposed to the 
re?i^l of the old democratic ideals which the leaders of tbe returned exilen 
dreamed of. That this was the caae is certain . Tlie political leaninga 
a$cnbtid to Socrat^a bj both Plato atid Xenophon, and refiectcd in their <swii 
judgment ou the men of the fifth century, are definitely hostile to democratic 
imperial iBta and in accord with the nimK of tlie "moderates.'' Arit^totle'a 
well-known panegyric on Thucydide», Kicias and TheTameBe& \h a witness 
to the x>reservatitin of this political tradition in tlie Academy. It is aignificaat 
that the agitation of Demosthenes and liis party had no Academic support 

^ Apdo^jj 24 b. 
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of Plato. I must coofea8i kowever, that I am not satistied 
either that FavoriGus had seen the actual document or had 
carefully transcribed something ahown to him as the actual 
documeDt. One may reasonably doubt whether the actual 
afhdavit can have been still extant and legible in the middle 
of the second century a»d. ; and, even if it were, it would 
still be a c|neation whether we can trust the fidelity of 
Favorinus as a transcriber, if he did make a professed 
transcription of it, for he actually made the blunder of 
declaring that Meletus did not liimself speak in the prosecu- 
tion, in the face of the express statements of the Platonic 
and Xenophontic Apohfjies, We have not, then, as it seems 
to me, sufficient independent testimony to enable us to 
decide between Plato and Xenophon. This being the case, 
it seems to me most probable on the whole that Plato, who 
was actually present at the trial, gives us the heads of the 
accusation in the order in which they were actually dealt 
with by Socrates, while Xenophon, precisely because he was 
absent, is all the more likely to have consulted the formal 
avTtaiJLQiita of the prosecutors, and to have reproduced the 
charges as they stood in the indictment. In this case, it 
will follow that the offences against cnltus were primarily 
specified aa the chief legal ground for procedure. Another 
point, which we may afterwards find to have some signifi- 
cance, is that in Xenophon's version (with which that 
apparently derived from Favorinus agrees) Socrates ia 
charged explicitly with " importing " a fareiff^n cultus (e*V- 
^ipoiif, elaTjjovfjisvo^), a charge whicli the Platouic, and pre- 
sumably the actual Socrates, for good reasons, replaces by the 
less serious one of "recognising" novel divinities (erepa 
Kmva Baifjt^opm being iu Plato governed by vop^l^ovra)} 



* For the inBluimtion Jiiij^lied iti dfT4f4f<ittf, efoTry&t'^Mot cf, Kuriifides^ 

^ivov 5r (iffi^ipet. ir6^oif j Kaivijv yvya li^l Kai X«^ \v^iy€Tat. Aria tot le intends 
h aimilfir suggestiop when be speaks of those who imported {Tok KOfdaayrav or 
efcraTa^A^raj j the €t5Tj. The iQainuation is, iu fact that Pktuiiiam ii* a mer* 
modifictttioti of Italian PytliagoietiDii*iiu a statement made expUcitly in MeL 
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Kext as to the precise character of the alleged offence 
against caltus. It is really double - edged* Socrates is 
aceuBed (a) of not " recognising " the official divinities, (b) 
of "importing" — Plato makes him soften the charge, as he 
probably did, to one of '* recognising "—^certain unauthorised 
objects of cultus. The accusation has often been misunder- 
stood to be one of unbelief, or atheism, and the Platonic 
Socrates affects to take the first imrt of it in that sense, 
for very good reasons of his own. But this cannot have 
been the sense originally intended by Anytus and Meletus* 
As Plato's Socrates goes on to argue, an accusation of 
believing in no gods whatever and believing in xmpa Satfiopia 
is pure nonsense, and we owe it to the very capable states- 
men who were behind the prosecution of Socrates not to 
believe them guilty of having framed bo ridiculous a charge 
except on the very strongest of evidence. Taken in their 
strict sense, the words of the accusation do not even imply 
that Socrates had ever called in question the exisfmice of 
the '*gods whom the city recognises." For vo^L^^iv Q^ov^ 
does not mean merely to believe that there are gods, bat to 
''recognise'* the gods by paying them the honour due to 
thenL An atheist is necessarily, if he is consistent in his 
conduct, a man who ov vo^i^^t deov^, but a man wbo oi 
vofii^u 6€ov^ may be very far from atheism. This is 
excellently shown by the fact that Lysias can say of Pison» 
one of the Thirty, that ovre Beovf^ ovre av9p^irov% vofii^et} 
which means not, of course, that Pison was a philosophical 
solipsist, who disbelieved in the existence of his fellow-men, 
but that hy Iiad no regard for God or man, no fear of either 
before liis eyes. Similarly the charge against Socrates is 
strictly that "he does not recognise the gods whom our 
city recognises, but reserves his recognition for certain other 
novel supernatural beings." What he is accused of is 
neither atheism nor moral delinquency, in any sense we 
should attach to the words, but devotion to a religious 
cultus which has not the stamp of the Staters approval, and 

^ Lysias xiL 9. Piaoo was an ** unjuat jiidgie," Uke the oue who sny* in 
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is, in fact, ao unlicensed importation from abroad. As oxir 
ancestors of the seventeenth century would have put it, 
he frequents a foreign conventicle** 

That this is the true interpretation of the accusation 
appears when we examine the structure of the Platonic 
AfolQ(fif, Socrates is there made to distinguish sharply 
between the specific accusation on which he has been 
brought to trial, and a more general accusation which, as 
he saySj has been informally brought against him by the 
comic poets. This more general accusation is humorously put 
by him into the form of a regular uvrmfMoaia, with which 
he deals before he comes to examine the actual ai/riu/xoo-ta 
of Meletus, Thu charge is one of atheism, the atheism 
which the well-known speculations of Anaxagoras had 
caused to attach to students of physical science. It is 
briefly disposed of by the consiiieratiou that, as Socmtes 
has never professed to be able to teach Physics, the 
Anaxagorean speculations, whatever their value may be 
(and he is careful not to prejudge this issue), have nothing 
to do with him. This part of the Apolngij has tlius no 
connection with the charges of offending against religion 
made by Meletus, and Plato is careful to make it clear 
that it is not meant as having any reference to the dpnufLotria 
of the prosecutors. The whole section which deals with 
the caricatures of the comic poets forms no part of the 
dycl^p proper, and is not directed 7r/?09 'rou dprlBttcov. It 
belongs altogether to the proem of the real ^7^*', and its 

^ W^e need not suppose that any evidence was add need to show that 
Socrates had a^^tuiLlly neglect^ the loruial obllgatloDS of the olYicial cultuii, 
sinctj such unnecesBary •'nonconformity" is foreign to both Pkto'a and 
Xenophon'a pictures of the man. In point of fact, the proof tliat Socrates 
did not pay due reverence to the official gods would he sufficiently eatabUahed 
by showing that he did pay special reverence to foreign and unlicensed 
dmnities. **Mine honour will I not give to another" ia the i-nle in aflairs 
of this Icmd. E.g. if jom show yourself peculiarly "devout to " a atrange 
god, while you content yourself with no more than tlie discharge of oJficially 
ettabUshed politeueaaes to Athena of the Burg, you are ipso facto giving 
Atheoa'a proper honour to her rival, just as an Euglishmnn ruight show dis- 
loyalty if he merely treated the Archbishop of Canterbury with ceremonial 
^nrt^y, but weut out of bis way to be etfuAive to a I'apa! Nuitcio^ It 
would not he neeessary to add a ^xisitive insult to the Aicbhisbop. 
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function is simply Siokvcip rm im-o^ias, to remove auy 
initial prejudice wliich might pre%'ent the audience from 
giving an unbiased hearing to the arguments and evidence 
on which the defence proper is based. When we do at 
last reach the actual dydv^ Socrates treats the specific 
allegation of religious disloyalty in a very singular fashion. 
He isolates the first, or negative, clause of the accusation 
from the second, which as a matter of fact contains the 
real complaint, and asks Meletus what he means by hia 
statement that Socrates does not " recognise '* the gods of 
Athens. Does he mean that Socrates ** recognises " some 
other god or gods, or that he " recognises " none at all ? 
Of course what the indictment really meant was the former 
altemativej but Meletus, being wholly unversed in dialectic, 
falls into a booby-trap of the simplest kind He adopts the 
second alternative, no doubt because it makes Socrates' 
wickedness more astounding, and thus the original charge 
of disloyalty to the State religion is adroitly converted into 
one of pure atheism. It is easy for Socrates to show that 
this accusation conflicts with the very next clause of the 
indictment, but meanwhile the really serious charge of 
disloyalty to the city's gods has been allowed to fall into 
the background, and goes unanswered. 

Thus Plato neither explains what the real accusation 
was, nor does lie offer any reply to it. I can find no 
reasonable explanation of his conduct but the obvious one, 
that his account of what he heard hjocratea say at the trial 
is in the main closely true to fact, and that Socrates indulged 
his "accustomed irony" at the expense of his pi-osecutor to 
confuse the issue at stake, precisely becaiiae he had no 
' satisfactory defence against the chaise which had been made 
in the avrtxt^oa-la, and would have been pressed home by 
Meletus coherently enough if he had not allowed Socrates 
to cross-examine him. The Platonic Apology vindicates 
Socrates triumphantly on the score of *' atheism," but 
silently owns that he was guilty on the real charge of 
unlicensed innovation in religion* 

This being so^ we naturally ask whether any reasonable 
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conjecture can be formed about the nature of tliese ** inno- 
vatioiis " with regard to which Socrates could not defend 
himself ; and, as Plato has not seen fit to enlighten ns in the 

Apnlogy, we naturally turn next to the apologetic materials 
supplied by Xenophon, who shows Ijimself far less adroit in 
following the sound maxim Trakai to triyav <f>dpp^fcov 
ffkd^f}^ €y(m. Now Xenophon does profess to know tlie 
ground on which the accusation was based. He says that, 
in his opinion, it waa Socrates* notorious claim to possess a 
" divine sign " which gave rise to the belief timt he had 
imported uuMuthorised Baifi^vui} I propose to show both 
that the statement is false and that Xenophon is uncandid 
if he intends to put it forward as a suggestion coniiug from 
hiuiselt Later on we shall see that it is at least highly ^ 
probable that Xenophon knew his explanation to be untrue, 
aud that he w«^ well aware of the real foundation of the 
accusatioD, though the degree of iiis uu veracity ia for ub 
a minor quest ion* What is important is to prove that the 
version of the matter which lias been believed on his 
authority down to our own times is false, and to ask 
whether the genuine facts are not to be discerned even 
now. Oar results will, I hope, be doubly interesting, as 
they not merely throw some fresh light on the most famous 
moments in the life of a very great man, but further present . 
us with some curious information on the conception ofl 
" impiety *' entertained by old-fashioned Athenians at the 
opening of the fourth century. 

First, then, it should be noted that Xenophon's explana- 
tion is inherently incredible, aud that he himself is naive 
enough to point out the incredibility of it It is Xenophon 
himself who goes on to say that Socrates' belief in his oracle 
stands on the same level with the belief of other men in 
pi^avTtfc^? If Socrates believed that " heaven " gave him 
revelations by means of the a-Tj^etav, he believed neither more 

^ MfnimrabiUa L 1, 2 Sitr^pi^Kffro ykp Cts 4^tf XafKpdr-njt r6 Satfi&^uyv 
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nor less than any of Lis neighbours who put their faith in 
omens, or consulted a soothsayer about their dreams. And 
it follows at once that if Socrates could be charged with 
impiety for believing in the prophetic significance of his 
*' sign " AnytuB and Muletiia could equally have brought 
a successful jpa^ij awe^eia^ against any Athenian who 
believed in dreams and omens, that is, against the great 
majority of the SiJ/ao?, But surely it is certain that a 
prosecution on such grounds would not only Lave made its 
promoters ridicnlous, hut have laid them open to a counter- 
accusation of impiety which they would not have found it 
easy to defend. 

Further, it seems clear from the Platonic Apoi(^ia that 
nothing at aU wiis said about the " sign '■ in the si>eech of 
Meletus, and it is therefore presumable that it was not 
allude J to in the indictment. To prove this, we have only 
to observe that Plato is absolutely silent about the *' sign " 
in that part of his work which deals with the accusation of 
impiety, that is, in tlie real ajoap. The subject is brought 
up later on by Socrates himself iu quite a different connec- 
tion, as the professed explanation of his abstention from 
public life.^ In other words, the '*sign '* is treated as falling 
outside the main issues of the case ; the whole passage about 
it is simply a StaXvci? t^? vir&^las* H(3 abstained from 
politics, he says, because the '*sign'' restrained him. Now 
the mere fact that such an explanation is regarded by Plato 
as at least a plausible argument against the vir(y^la of 
suspicious dicasts, should of itself be sufficient proof that no 
accusation of aciffeiu could have been put forward on the 

scui'iiful echo of the tndiutmeut ; **Hifl * im porta tioiia ' were do more * novel* 
than those of eirery one else," 

^ Apol(tffi/ 31 c fcrstff iLr odv Bb^nev AraTov dvoi 6ti St^ iyu^ ISiai p.iv radra 
triJ^jSou\ciJi*> Tepiiuv kaI irQKi'Trptiy^oi'Qt 5ij/i«wki Si ©i*f t©A^(S dycL^alptittf elf Tb 
wX^doi rh vfiirtpov <ri'jtfj9wXei''fiM xTji T^Aec. roi^oi' 6i utTi6p iffTtv 6 Ji'^fTj ^/aov 
iraXAdifiS ^Kntchare iroXXa^^oD X^atrof, Bn fiot &ei&v rt xal Sai^^etav yiytftrai , * 
tout' itrrtP 6 ^oi ivayTiQurai tA iroXtrtKA Tpdrr^itf ktK (We are to 8uppoaa, 
then, that Socrates h^l serLotL^Iy thought of Btich a career, only that ih^ Bti&if 
T( forbade it ; hh ahstentiou from ptiblii^ life, aa he implies in Ii^publk 490 c, 
waa foiued oil him by God again nl: hi» inclijiation^ juat aa wa^ afterwards the 
case with Plato ikccordiiig tt> Ep, yii.) 
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mere strength of the Sat^oviop cnpiMlm, A much less alert 

intelligence than that of either Socrates or Plato could not 
have failed to see the absurdity of trying to disarm suspicion 
by what, if Xenophon is telling the truth, waa bound to be 
taken as a gratuitoue confession of the crime laid to his 
charge. To make the point clearer, let us consider what 
the vwoyftia is under which Socrates lies. It is that, though 
notoriously influential in private among such young men as 
Alci blades, Oritias, Charm ides, Aristotle a rAi^ rpuixopra, 
as a leader of political discussions, lie has never honestly 
come forward and openly placed his gifts at the service of 
the State. This inevitably creates a suspicion, not only 
reasonable enough in itself, but apparently so well backed 
by facts that Plato does not venture to put it into words, 
though we can easily read it between the lines of hia reply. 
^ The {jTro-^tu is, in fact, that Socrates is the able and danger- 
ous head of an anti-democratic inupia, like that iu which 
Antiphon had played the leading part a dozen years before. 
That an audience which could remember the behaviour 
of the oligarchical clubs of 415, and had fresh in their 
memories two subversions of the Constitution within a dozen 
years, should cherish such suspicions about Socrates was the 
most natural thing in the world. His puppets, Critias and 
the others, it might be said, played up to their cues, and 
paid with their lives for doing so, but the " chief contriver 
of all harms" took care to keep himself safe behind the 
scenes, and here he is to-day ready to begin the old game 
again, if we do not give him his deserts. And I suspect 
that it would do Socrates no good that, as every one knew, 
he had not, like his friend Chaerephon, shared the exile of 
the patriots during the Terror ; he was one of the ** men of 
the city" as opposed to oi ix Ueipcum^, and what that 
means may be gathered from the speeches of Lysias belong- 
ing to the years 403-400.^ 
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Socrates thus lay under a false but highly Datiiml 
BUspicion, and it was evidently his businesB to dispel it by 
assiguing his abstention from public life, which, iu the friend 
of Critias and Charmides, looked like the cunning of un- 
scrupulous self-preservation, to an innocent cause. The 
cause lie assigns is the action of the Baifioptov trJiyimQv. 
This is plain proof that, in Plato's opinion at legist, the 
irrifjt,uov was not a thing at which the average dicast would 
be likely to take umbrage* Yet further, the language in 
which the explanation is iotroduced is such that, in the 
hands of a writer who knows what words mean, it ought to 
imply that the ''sign" had never been referred to in the 
course of the trial until Socrates himself aaw fit to " import " 
it into the argument. For it is introduced simply as 
"something you have often heard me speak of in many 
places '* (a phrase which of itself implies that there could 
be no impiety in a thing of which Socrates was always and 
everywhere talking in the most open way). It is assumed 
that, though the dicasts may never have heard before that 
the " sign " had forbidden Socrates to speak in the ifctcKiima, 
they already knew perfectly that he had such a *'sign,'' and 
their knowledge did not come from the speeches of the 
prosecutors, but from Socrates himself* If the " sign " had 
played any part in the speech of Meletus, the language of 
Socrates, as reproduced by PlatOi would be ridiciilous, He 
could not possibly fall back on one of the very points of the 
accusation as an innoceut explanation of a suspicious course 
of conduct ; he must necessarily have dealt with the "sign " 
and have discussed its character in the oj^mv proper; or, if 
it were conceivable that he should have put the whole subject 
into the wrong division of his speech, he must at least 
have described the " sign '' as " something which Meletus has 
misrepresented, but about which you shall now hear the 

^J^fweraif, Kr\. Tim Same boretiess of feeling between the two parties ig pre* 
supposed in xxviii*, where Lymas baa to argue against the presutnption 
created in favour of Ergoclea by his having notoriously beeti one of the **men 
of Piraeus.*' See also xxxiv. (dati3 iiunLediately after the amiieBty) for the 
feeling against persona who^ like Socrat«a, rijt ^p T^X^^ tui*^ <^'c Iteipatm 
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truth/' When we retnember tliat we are dealing not with 
the work of a botcher but with that of Plato, we are bound 

to inter from the foregoing considerations that the " sign *' 
had never been mentioned by the proseeutor« at all, and 
that it cannot therefore have been any part of the grounds 
for the jpa^ii against So{;nites, 

An objection may perhaps be made to this conclnaioii on 
the j^ronnd that Tlato's Socrates immediately goes on to say 
that it is presumably from a misrepresentation about the 
'*sign" that Meletus hit** indicted him for da^iffeia (S Sij 
xai iv Tfjt ypa^iji iiriKtiypMiSmv MeXfjro^ ey/xi^aro)* But 
the warning S^ should of itself suggest that the pretended 
explanation may not be altogether serious. And when we 
add to the reasons already given for disbelieying that the 
"sign" had played any part in the accusation tlie further 
conaideration that Socrates is careful not to say that the 
'* burlesque " occurred in the speech of Meletus, but ascribes 
it solely to the formal indictment, it becomes clear that the 
remark is only an instance of the ^ImBula Xwfcpdrovs €ipmv€ia^ 
It is, in fact, an admirable stroke of humour to suggest that; 
the tremendous charge of "importing novel Satp^oina'' has 
nothing worse than this trifling business of the o-r^p^elov behind 
it At least, if Meletus said nothing in his spcrch about the 
tTTj^iov, that cannot have been what be and Anytus meant 
by the accusation. 

We can see now bow the traditional account of the 
impiety of Socrates has grown up. A suggestion made 
humorously by Plato, and in all likelihood by Socrates 
himself in the course of his address to the dicasts, has been 
taken tip seriously by Xenophon, most probably out of the 
Ajmhgij itself, and given out as his own theory of the 
matter, and later writers have too often been content to 
echo this piece of pure " Pragraatismus " as if it were an 
ascertained fact. 

Assuming, then, that the negative part of our case has 
been made out, we may say that the *' impiety" alleged 
against Socrates was neither atheism nor the possession of a 
private oracle. We have next to ask whether any probable 
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conjecture can be made as to its real character. Any theory 
we can frame, let it be reuiembered, must satisfy the 
following conditions* It must assign a ground for the\ 
charge which is compatible with the known good sense and 
probity of Anytus, and also with what we know of current 
Athenian sentiment as to %vhat is or is nut " impious/' It 
must also explain why Plato contrives to avoid the whole 
issue in the Apolo(/f/, and why Xenophnn gives only af 
palpably false explanation. Finally it nnist explain why 
the offence could fairly \ye represented as aii importatioH of 
innovations in cnltua. These considerations enable us at 
once to set aside a view which has found too much favour 
in quarters influenced by the Christian conception of heresy 
as the holding of false " doctrines concerning the faith*" 

Socrates was not condemned because, as we learn from 
the Enthyphi'o, he recused to believe in the tales of the 
rebellion of Zeus against his father, or of the war with the 
giants, or because he wished, like the Ionian philosophers 
before him, to " bowdlerise " Homer atul Hesicni, Myths 
were never held tU fide in the Hellenic world, and there is 
no evidence that disbelief in them was ever regarded as 
impiety. Pindar could deny with impunity the story of the 
banquet of Tantalus, Aeschylus that of the victory of Apollo 
over the serpent of Fytho.^ Even the astounding picture 
of the character of Zens iu the ProimtJmi^, and the very 
unsatisfactory morality of Loxias iu the Orestean trilogy, do 
not seem ever to have been felt as offences against religion.^ 
Xor need I prove that the whole chroiiique scamMeiise of 
Olympus is denounced as an impious invention of the 
poets, not merely by Euripides,® but by the cautious and 

^ Emnenidei itf. iv M run Tpiruii | Xdx^^j tfeXo(Jo"^J, odM irptj ^Im/ tut As, | 

irrX, 

^ U is a Tiiistaku to take the **tlieology" of tbi^ tiilogy tog serioiisly. 
Loxiaa, after commflnding a peculiarly treacherous murdi^r, proves qxthe 
iiDaUe to protect t!jo nuinlerer, aud Athi^iia only save& Isitii by what is 
morally a '* toss-up," The vei-dictia the familiar one^ '* Not guilty ; don't do 
it ggam.** 

" See, for a aaiiiple passage, Euripides, Htrades 1340-1346, with its 
thoroughly '^philosophic" conelui^iou, d&tSwM Mi fii^cTijj'cn X^J^ot, where th(?re 
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coEventioiial Isocmtea.^ Even Amtophanes regards the 
tale of the bind lug of Cronus aa a btasphemy fit only for 
the mouth of wickedness personified.^ The notion that the 
contemporaries of Socrates looked on the Hesi*Klic Theogony 
as a canonical body of doctrine from which it was criminal 
to depart is an anachrotiistii. The ^vffot> of Hesiod and 
Orpheus were not dogmas, and the essential thing in 
Athenian religion was not dogma, but cultus, the practice of 
the proper rules of " giving and receiving betweeu God and 
man/* We may be quite sum that what Socrates was 
charged with was not unbelief or over-belief, but irregular 
religious practices, a method of '' giving to and receiving 
from " heaven which had not the stamp of official approval, 
and therefore might very conceivably be used to influence 
TO G^toM against the interests of the Athenian democracy. 
" Impiety " of this kind was naturally also high treason. 

N'or, I may add, was the rase of Socrates in the least 
parallel with that of Anaxagoras, except in so far as, 
in both cases, the considerations actually operative were 

&eemB to be an intentional allusion to the proverb toXXA ^edJ<^vrat ddiBoL 
We havei of coursei tlie famous case of tha doi^rii Steakhortia, who was hlladed 
for blaaphemy, bnt hia crime lay precisely in believing Homer. 

* Busiri^ ZB-^^ dXXa y^p odSif trm Tiff dXt}&d<ts ^pc^Xijcrt*', <iXXi Tolf rt^ 

Airotf>alvQv<n roiJr ^k Tmv difaydrtiiif jtyoifQT^i i} ro'bs iK rwv dif0pu>in^if rSn^ 
dfOtTidirrdiT&yF . , i-rrip Hjv ttiv fi-iv d^taw dltcr^y avK iSi^av^ 06 f^ifv drifid^prp-ol ye 
Bil^vyoif , , *0p4i^i>i B' 6 fjidXitrra rovrtiiv rOiv \hyMv d^dpLvvm BiaffTnia^tls rhtf 
^loy irtXe^iTcv, We may note, too, that even such a zealot as* EutUyphro 
ejfprtisaes neither horror nor surprise when Socratea refuaes to belieye hia 
stories about the *' ancient and violtjut deeiis " of tbo gods. (The insinuation^ 
which occurs at E^dkyjiliTO 6 b, that it is this want of fiiitb which h^A led 
to the prosecution for impiety ia manifestly a |jart of the irony wMeh 
peryadea the dialogue,) The iui plication of the whole passage ia that these 
stories were eommonly told as tales of what hapi>€ned long ago, but that no 
one eKcept professed mystety-moiigers pretended to koow whether there was 
any truth m them. The attitude of Euthyphro should dispose once for all 
of the notion that Euripides was risking his Hfe hy attacking popnlar 
mythology. 

^ Cl<mds &04 AAIK02 A0r02. r^r ^tvl, ZIkt^ uCftfT^i, 6 Z^i^t 

w/*c diriXtiiXef rbv Trarip* ayrsp 

AIKAI02 A0rO2. al^ol, toitI nal 67^ 
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political, and might Imvu been put forward largely on their 
own merits. For Socrates, in Plato, says no single word 
which would indicate that the astronomical views of 
Anaxagoras had been laid to his charge by hie actual 
accusers. It is not Meletus bnt Aristophaues whom he 
accuses of haviug involved Imn in the general prejudice 
against astronomers* This prejudice ia represented as one 
of old standing, dating, in fact, from the production of the 
Cloiuh^ and Meletus is said to have taken advantage of 
it to involve Socrates in a fresh accusation. But the line 
of distinction h very sharply drawn between the old and 
more general charge, which ia not formally before the 
court at all, and the moro specific accusation of Meletus, 
It is only after disposing of the general accusation, made by 
persons who cannot be confronted with him, that Socrates 
begins to consider the ypa^-q of Meletus ; ond when he 
does come to deal with it we hear no more of astronomy 
or Anaxagoras. WJiat Meletus complained of was not 
that Socrates studied astronomy, but that he " corrupted 
the young " and followed an unlicensed form of religion. 

Now the Phmdo and Gorgicis profess to tell us facts 
about Socrates which, if autheutic, at once explain how he 
might fairly be thought guilty of "impiety" by persons 
of high character and not totally devoid of common-sense. 
From both of them we learn that Socrates was a convinced 
believer in the Orphic- Pythagorean doctrine of the soul, 
according to wliich this present life in the body is only 
the prelude to the more real and endless life to come after 
the separation of aonl and body, and the chief duty of man 
is to live for this redemption of the soul liy means of 
"philosophy," h\ the Gorgiiu in particular this theory 
of the duty of man is made the ground for a severe indict- 
ment of one and all tlie famous men of the fifth century 
who had created Imperial Athens, and "philosophy" and 
the hrf^<i are pitted against one another, like God and 
Mammon, as masters whom no one can serve at once.^ 

C 
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Both dialogues exhibit him as closely coimected iii a sort 
of society with Pythagorean foreigners. In the Goiyias a 
special appeal is made to the authority of a " man of Italy " 
who is a transparent disguise for the Pythagorean refugee 
Philolaus.^ In the Phaedo, Socrates is the central figure 
of a group of like-minded persons; there are Simmias 
and Cebes, pupils of Philolaus from Thebes, Echecrates, a 
Pythagorean from Phlius,^ who form the minor group of 
interlocutors ; and among the other pei-sous are not only 
Phaedo, who figures as a well-known acquaintance of the 
society at Phlius, but also Euclides and Terpsion from 
Megara, of whom we only know as Eleatics, and Eleatics 
were regularly reckoned in antiquity aa a sort of heterodox 
Pythagoreans. We could easily add more details to the 
picture by taking other dialogues into the account. Thus, 
for example, the whole doctrine of Eros as the impulse to 
philosophy, expounded in the Symposiumy the Phaedms, 
the nuptial metaphor of Republic vi., and the account of 
" spiritual midwifery " in the Theaetetus, requires to be read 
in the light of Hesiod, Parmenides, and the Hipimlytus, 
whose hero, it is essential to remember, is an Orphic 

KXeic/ou KoL <l>i\o<rwl>LaSf ffif 8^ SvoTVf rod re *A0rivai(aif di^fiov Kal tov Jlvpi- 
Xd/Jiirovs. Cf. 513 c 6 di^/JLov ykp l^p<as, Sf KaXX/KXei;, iuCju iv ttjl yj/uxv*- ^* 
ffrji dyrKFTareT fioi. When we remember that the conversation is supposed 
to take place somewhere between the trial of the generals and the final 
surrender at the Goat's River, the allusion to Alcibiades is seen to be the 
expression of political hopes which would find little sympathy with the 
democratic leaders of a later time, and should be read in connection with 
the hopes and fears exhibited by Aristophanes in the Frogs. It is important 
to remember that the tone in which " democracy " is criticised in the Gorgias 
and Bepublic is throughout carefully adapted to the dramatic character of 
the speaker and the circumstances of the presupposed time. It is the 
criticism of an anti-Periclean who has lived to see the outcome of the great 
war -policy staring him in the face. Plato's own personal views must be 
sought more particularly in the Laivs and the 7th Epistle. But this is 
no theme for a passing note, and I hope to deal more fully with it in a second 
series of these studies. 

^ Gorgias 493. As Professor Burnet has remarked, the 2tKeX65 must be 
regarded as a mere reference to the proverb about the "EiKcXbs KOfixJ/bs dvfipf 
and this ties us down to an " Italian " Pythagorean as the authority followed. 
Comparison with Phaedo 61 b-62 b shows that Philolaus is meant. 

2 The quality of Echecrates as a Pythagorean is proved by his appearance 
in the list of lamblichus. 
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" saint." * The Pkttedo implies that the connection between 
Bocratea and these communities was close enough for some 
members of the school to pay fret|uent visits to the philo- 
sopher throughout his imprisonment.' Tlie same point 

'' 1 sIiaU Jiardlj be rei^mpftd to produ*:e the formal proof of the Orplik 
origin of all thiu. H may be enough to oall attention ont:^ more to the 
point that ihu doctrine of the *'iiiaieutlk' alt/* wiiirh h merely part of the 
theory of Eros as the aspkation to the iiiimortiil life^ h guaranteed as 
»Socr&tic by the jest of ArUtophanc^, Clotidn 1S€ Airepipt>fptti,vti3^ tt!}v Bt^'pav 
XtXdKTiJtas I !((lI tppottrlii' i^Tifi.^\0fi:e^t i^i*pT}pi4vi/it^. I niaj note that fiifuftva 
End ^poyrU ari^ hoth words with au Orphh' ring altout them. For fiiptptA/a 
in this sense of, AeaahyUis, Jgame^nnon 459 pLfuei 5' d^oiVai ri ^qv j ;*^pi^o 
vvKTTjp^^i^j h'twifiddaf 300 tnr€vdGfi,^pa 5' dtpfXiiv \ riy^ rcifrfie fiepifivtitf f 
^futv S' drfXcia*' ^fidtt ] ^eVraif ^wtup^thftiv , So it looks intentional that in 
Findar OL ii. tho vision uf judgment to come h introdm-ed by tlie thon^dit 
SS) pAp irXaTTaf dperait didatri&aXptdvof \ ^iptt tQ/v te nai tu>v \ K^iphv^ fio-Bilatr 
)^idtf fUptpLPatf. The man of wealth does well to be carel'ul as knowing 
that he will have to render aeuaunt uf hi^ ate ward j^bip. It t^an hardly be a 
mere coincidence that P^fh. vill.^ ivhicb dnds with an echo of Ibe Orphh- 
thought that our life hfire ii but a s]iadow\ exhibitfi tlie H&nw triinj^Itioij^ 
(87 tr,) A 5i Ka\6p' Ti p^qv \o.x^^ I ^^p&rarty^ iwi pLiyd\a.t \ i^ tXwiSos wiTtrat \ 
vwoTrTipot^ dvop4at^, fx^"^ I Kpiifa^v^i w\m'TOi> fiipifxpaif * * , ^irdfJifp&i ' ri di 
Ht ; Ti 3' 0^ Tif ; ffirtfif b^ap \ i.ittfpvitm. So it is the fiiui^tion of (Jromiu,^ 
Siag-^dtiif Tf x^P^^' I J"*'"^ ''■' f!t^i*^oi> yfXdffai \ dwQVUVfftLi t^ fi^pi^pat^ Enrlplde.s, 
Macchof. a 7 9* He hate^t in fact, the pietiatii; anxiety of tht* uneo guid, and 
i*e*}uire3 bis votasifis ffo^Av iiwix^^^ wpawtBii, ^pdva re [ Tfpiffffiijv ira/id ^urrwVf 
that ifl, from the philosophers wlio make tlieir lives a midltati^ mmiis^ imd 
the whole race of kill -joys* We see thiiRt 1 think, that "anxiety abont 
jjne's soul " m a distinct mean in g of ^iptpva, and I'indar'a use uf the word 
with special relerence to a god who ''watches over" bis favourites, e.g. OL L 
107 &f^i eiriTpOTfOJ i^p rfatin fi^QStrai \ ^x'^^ rotVo kOc^o^j *l^ptaVy \ fxipi^¥^i(ritf^ 
N^nu iii, 68 a? Tdvdf vaaov evK^it vpD<F4tii^K€ \{iym \ htxl ^^p^vhp dyX^oAffi 
pxpLfiMftii \ \Iv91qv 6(dpiQ^^ further 11 lust rates the religions associations of the 
word. They may even colour Emiiedoeles* yi^iricn " pi'^ 'ydp fftpiv SvXix^^poffh 
ftVt fx^pifivat, since be \s there si?eaking of men wlio have forgotten the 
"imperial palace whence" they " Came." As for tppotrrh^ the whole point 
of the jest of the tppoPTurn^ptov is that in Attic Greek tpptyyri^etp nieana tu 
"take anxious thought'* about a thing. For its religious assmiatione vL 
the well-known Aeschylean d rb judTav dwb ^tpotfttBtii tfx^^s TCph /SaXf**' fV?;- 
H'fiLt^ \ I think also A{f. 1530 d^rjx^^^ fppvvTldos (TT*:prfMi \ ei'-irdXo^o*' 
fjjpifiv(f.if [ iSfjra. Tpawtjupun^ TrintovTo^ ohou (the de3|>airing cry U for a divine 
protector in so evil a world) ; Euripides, JTippihjtits 375 ^5^ ttot dXXws PiUToi 
i¥ ^ajc^u>i XP^^t^t I BfftfrQp itpp^vTta* ^4 BU^&apT(H ^loi. Many other examples 
^30ttld be readily supplied. In the sense in whiuh ^^yrtfl-r^s la the opposite 
of tb« type glorified in th« B^LCchaCt the word means the d^mt who works out 
his salvation with fear and trembling. 

^ Plutedo 5& rl acl ydp 5i^ Kal ras vpb^Q^p iffiipdi etwfff^ei^ ^ottap K&l iydt 
Km ol tfXXot irapd rV Swirpdri^j nrX.; The^cklttH l'i'2 c if. That the *' notes** 
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recurs in the TheaetetiLs, with the highly probable addition 
that some of them took full notes of his talk. The com- 
panion story of the Ci^ito,^ about the large sum of money 
which Simmias and Cebes brought from Thebes, can hardly 
mean less than that the Theban Pythagoreans had made 
a " collection " on his account, no doubt with the original 
intention of bribing the accusers to let the prosecution drop. 
In any case, no one will deny that Plato has chosen, 
especially in the PJuiedo, to represent Socrates as intimately 
connected with the Pythagorean communities of northern 
and central Greece. I suggest, then, that, since the con- 
nection is incidentally revealed, much to the damage of 
his own theory of Socrates, by Xenophon,^ we should 

ttiken by tlie friends of Socrates are not a pure invention of Plato is clear ; 
it is only their existence which explains the sudden appearance of so many 
examples of a new form of literature (reckoned by Aristotle as a kind of 
*'mime" or drama), the ZuKpaTiKbs X670f, immediately after the philo- 
sopher's death. The reason why the Eleatics were regarded as a kind of 
Pythagoreans is simply that, in all probability, the school followed the 
Pythagorean "life," i.e. were members of the brotherhood, though in 
disagreement with the doctrines of the others. The evidence for this in 
the case of Parmenides and Zeno, which is quite good, will be found in 
Professor Burnet's treatment of these philosophers in his Early Greek 
Philosophy. Parmenides and Melissus are both in the list of lamblichus. 
I have avoided speaking of a school of Megai*a, since it is not clear to me 
that " Megarians " were even recognised as a sect before the time of Aristotle. 
I suspect i)opular thought antedates Stilpo and Diodorus and Enbulides, 
as it certainly does the Cyrenaics, a school which really belongs to the age 
of Epicurus and Arcesilaus. (See Plutarch, Adversus Colotem 1120 c.) 

^ Crito 45 b eh Si Kal k€k6/xik€u ix airrb tovto dpyijpiov Uaydv, ^ififdas 6 
QripaToSf ^oi/xos 5i Kal K^jSi^s Kai dWw. iroWol irdvv. The object is expressly 
said just above to have been to buy off the "sycophants," i.e. the nominal 
accusers, and the mention of the irdvv iroWoL shows that the foreign friends 
of Socrates (all of whom, so far as we know, were connected with Pytha- 
goreanism) were acting together. We must suppose either that they did not 
know that a man of the stamp of Anytus was the real mover, or that they 
were not iu time. For obvious reasons, Plato says nothing as to their 
presence in Athens at the trial. I should add that my attention was first 
called to the passage of the Crito by Professor Burnet. 

2 Mem. i. 2, 48, Simmias, Cebes, and Phaedondas (see Phaedo 59 c) are 
mentioned among the friends of Socrates, and the former two at iii. 11. 17, 
where they are expressly designated as Thebans. At iv. 2. 10 Theodorus, 
the Pythagorean geometer, seems to be also spoken of as a personal friend. 
Note that this confirms the statements of the 2'heaetetiis about the friendship 
between the two men. 
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a^Ksept it as probably true, and that it may possibly aftbrd 
the luissiug clue to the real character of the " iiii piety " of ^ 
the philosopher. 

To see the probable effect ou an Atheiaian dieastery of 
u well-founded assertion that Socrates was an associate 
of the Pythagoreans, we must bear in mind several points. 
The breaking- lip of fclie I*ythagoreans as a society in Magna 
Graecia was sufficiently recent for two of the survivoi's, 
Philolans and Lysis, to have been active as teacliers in 
Thebes at the end of Socrates* life, and tlic history of tliese 
chosen associates wonld not tell in favonr of a philosopher 
already known to be no aJmiiiBr of the demucracy which 
the men of '* practical sense " were fruitlessly trying to 
revive. The Pythagoreans werci moreover, known to have 
a secret cult of their own, based on niyaterions beliefs about 
the soul, a matter which no ancient ttoXi^ could be expected 
to treat lightly ; and, to make matters worse, the sect was 
not popular in Athens, as M'e see from the fact that live 
catalogue of members given by lambliehns mention^ only 
one Atlieuian. Wliether Socrates went further and actually 
participated in the common life and pecidiar worship of his 
J*ythagorean friends is more than we can say/ though it 

' There is a curioug dltticulty about tliis ^wiMt, Troiu tlie s^ilutiou of whicb 
miicli liglit iiiiglit be thrown on the i>t3raojialitj uf SocmttiJi, The Pytbftgoriau 
Apollo WHS, ns is natuml in a reliiriotj ongiwftting with a .Salman, the Ionian 
Apollo of Delo&t. This iu ahowii by thti way in uhich the DeUan legt-iid of 
the HyjMJiboroan maidens haa got uii^od up with the l*ythagoras legend as 
^rly £19 tbft work of Aristotle on the Fy tbagon^ani*^ Yet the K|>ecial favciurite 
of Soerateii is always the Drlpblan ApoHo^ the Tra.TptQ$ i^ifyijTi^i whoBC aer^icea 
^'cre lo W invoked for the ideal ir^Xif and who^e oracle had appointetl bim 
his miBsioij* Tbia la all the stiaiigerj iinJ the more ceitainly hLstoni^rtl, that 
the Apollo of Delphi had fallen into deserved discredit at Athons for Im 
pai tiBansliip throngboui the Great War, m tknt we uctnally find tbc Athens 
of Demosthenes and Hyjieride^i reviving the daims of Dodoua to escape 
recognising the authority of Pytho. Poaaibly one shonld rt'gard the devotion 
of Socrfltes to Delphi ^lartly aa indicating jroUtical aentlinents, partly as due 
to tlie (iffeut oti Ilia eareer of the oiuele given to ChaerepUont which , as 1 
conld readily prove, be^longs to a tiiuq before the war, when a man ^'onld 
fairly well serve both Athens and Delphi. The death-scene of the FhacdQ 
iw orthodox In all ita details^. The viaion which wavuh Soi;rat<?s of the 
approaching return of the sacred trireme tjomes, of course, from Delos, which 
the boat had Jusit left. The poem to Apollo, aa tpioted by Diogenes, begins 
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is at least possible that his famous description of himself 
as a fellow-servant with the swans of Apollo should be 
understood in that light In any case, the known fact 
that he chose to make special intimates of Pythagoreans 
from Thebes and Phlius, who, as every one knew, had a 
private cult of their own, not recognised by any Polis nor 
confined to members of any Polis, would be enough to lead 
to the inference that he shared in their practices, and to 
expose him to the charge of neglecting the deities of the 
State in favour of certain " imported novelties." And there 
is extant evidence that some such participation in "uncanny" 
rites was popularly ascribed to him years before his trial.^ 

Taking all these points together, I think we are fairly 
justified in suggesting that the real impiety of Socrates was 
nothing other than an intimate connection, probably amount- 
ing to "inter-communion," with foreign Pythagoreans. If 
we were actually required to give a name to the foreign 
Saifiovcov whom Socrates, according to his accusers, patronised, 
we should not go very far astray in calling him ^AiroWtov 
'T7r€p^6p€io<;, But fortunately there is no need to " give the 

correctly AiJXi* 'AiroXXoi', x^^P^f ^^^ the swans are Delian too (Euripides, 
Iph. Taur, 1104 \lixvav 6' elXlatrovaav Vdwp \ KiJKXioVf ivda kj^kvos fie^MiSbs 
MoiJcras BepawcijcL). Whatever a Pythagorean might have thought of his 
weakness for Delphi in life, Socrates at least died in the faith. Hence his 
mission of awakener of the dull imposed on him by Delphi cannot be the 
ground for calling himself a fellow-servant with the swans of Delos. I 
suspect it does mean that Socrates shared in some way in the Pythagorean 
life. This is borne out by Xen. Mem. iii. 14, in so far as it assumes that 
Socrates and his friends regularly had a common table, though Xenophon 
implies that there was no rule of vegetarianism. It is evidence perhaps for 
actual participation in the cult that Socrates says of himself {Phaedo 69 c ff.) : 
elffiv yhp 5iJ, [&s] ^acrty ol xepl tAs rcXerds, vap$rfKo4>6poi fikv iroWol^ pdKxoi 54 
T€ iravpoL ' odroL 5' elalv kotA t^ ^M'?»' 56^av oifK dXXoi ^ ol 'ir€4>i\o<ro<f>i!iK&rcs 
dpOQi, S)v bif] Kal iyu) Kard ye t6 Swarbv oC^Siv iiriXnrov iv tQl jSfwi, dXXd 
iravTl Tpbirm wpo^SvfiifiBrfif yeviffSai. When we bear in mind the very special 
significance which ^tX^o-o^os, (f>iKoffo<t>la, 4>l\o<to^Tp bear throughout the 
dialogue, this statement probably means a great deal. 

^ Aristophanes, Bii^ds 1553 xpbs 8k toU ^Kidiroffiy \i\fivrj th far* AXoirros 
oi5 I ypvxo-y^^^ XwKpdrrfs * | fv$a Kal llcltraydpos ^XOe \ dcSfievos yj^vxhv ISeiP , . 
K&iT dyTJXd' ai;Twi KdrwOev \ . . XaipetpQv 17 vvKrepli. The representation of 
Socrates as president of a ** seance" only becomes intelligible when we 
suppose his close connection with the Pythagorean -Orphic mystics to have 
been notorious. 
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reiil names," The Bm^oviav arjfjtsiov ifcself would acquire 
a new and sinister si^ificanca if men could be persuaded 
that its owner was mixed up with imliceused and probably 
discreditable foreign rites. The avra kuB^ avra €tSf}, if 
the accusers had ever heard of Lheni, would probably be 
set down as outlamlish deities of some kind, just as 'Mesua 
and Anastasis " seem to have been four centuries later.^ 
That Apollo, under a different name, was a god specially 
honoured by the J^tate aa a 5eo<j Trarpmio^, and in various 
other relations, aud that the great Piudar had lavished 
some of his most enchanting lines on the blessedness of 
the Hyperboreans au<l the '' magic road/' whicli no man 
can tind, to their earthly Pai'adise, would make no diifer- 
ence, since Piudar was not an Athenian, and the phrase 
/catva Batjiovia does not mean rf:/^aitia Jimnhuf but imnlifa 
ttumimL The objection to Socrates' alleged divinities was 
not tbat they were tmv^ but that they were umffimfL 

This interpretation, it will be f^een, at once explains why 
the accusation was one of " importing " religious novelties. 
Whatever may have been the home of Orphicisni, 
Pythagoreanism, at any rate, was distinctly something 
un- Attic and belonging to a difterent world from Athens 
and her Ionian connections." As I have already said, the 
catalogue of Pythagoreans in lamblichus contains only one 

' For an illustiAtiuii of ulmt tho ^np-m coiil<l belieYe when its fears were 
excited by ft hint of tlie exiatetice of n private cult I need onlj i-efer 
to tbe extract preserved by Athenaeus from a Bpeeoli {Fr, 53) of L^^sias 
aj^ainBt Cinesiet^f hi which the in ducky poet is descn1>ed as belonging 
to a '^HeU-Fira CUib " (the amQ^ai^^viffr^i^ or **Son'y Devila*') who met 
(*very month on a '* fust day*' {p^itiv h^^pap rafd/Afi'ot tu>v Airo{ppd.&tiiy) to 
bliiBplieme tho gods and the laws, ThiH is Just thfl kind of thing that an 
exciti^il or unsempuloiia Koyojpdtpoi would have heen likely to Bay about 
Socrates and Cebea and the resat. Com pare also the wild alarm created by 
the HermocopidiH'* 

- So, tor>, Sot rates' traucts, tbongli far outdone by Kpimcuide.s and 
I'ythagoras, are neither Attic nor Ionian. Both Pkto and Ariatophanes 
1ft \\^ mp how "odd" they were thought. Aud it is a singularly happy 
touch in ihe account of Soci-attis' eondntrt Wfore Potidaca in the Symposium 
that it ia the Ionian^ the countrymen of the originators of Greek scjonee, 
who ava particulnTly struck hy a kind of thing they eHdently had nevHr 
aeen at home. 
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uaiue from Athens, while there are four each from such 
insiguiticant states as Sicyon and Phlius. Since tlie list 
comes down to the time of Plato and his friends, this 
means that Pythagoreanism was virtually unknown in 
Athens at the end of the fifth century, and that there was 
no means of controlling the wildest notions which enemies 
of the imported wisdom of " gifted men of Italy " might 
diffuse among the S^/xo?. All that would definitely be 
known of the " brethren " would be that they held strange 
views on the fate of the soul after death, that they had an 
unlicensed private cult, and — ominous fact — that they 
were foreigners from states which Athens had no cause to 
lova The question still remains whether there is positive 
proof that the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine of the life 
to come was regarded as impious by the average Athenian 
opinion of the later part of the fifth century. I propose to 
show that it was by the concurrent testimony of Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Plato himsell". For Euripides we may 
naturally appeal to the Hippoh/tus in which the heix) is 
himself a typical Orphic Ka0ap6<i, a devotee of absolute 
bodily purity and mental holiness, with his full measure of 
the saint's incapacity for ever understanding the sinner. 
In the Theseus of the play, as in the Theseus of Attic 
drama generally, we have, let it be remembered, the stock 
tragic type of the character burlesqued on the comic stage 
as Arjfio^, a character who would be almost " John Bull " 
if he could only be made a touch or two more puzzle-headed. 
He figures as the steady, common-sense, not over-brilliant 
representative of the best features in the Srjfio^;, in fact, as 
the sort of person Thrasybulus or Anytus was in real life. 
His opinions may generally be taken as typical of those of 
the ordinary good democrats whose ambitions are fairly 
summed up in the description of the good old days given 
by the SUacof; X0709 of the Clouds; even when, as in the 
case before us, his verdict is given in anger and is unjust 
to an individual, it is thoroughly characteristic of the 
feelings of the best elements in the Bijfiof; towards whole 
classes. Hence it is significant that the freely expressed 
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fipiiiiou of Theseus about the eoiigregation of the ^^odly to 
which his son belongs is that they are one and all Puritans 
of the stage type, delibei^ato liypot^ritea wlio, like Tartu fte, 
make their religion and its musty scriptures a eloak for 
h'centimisnesa 

€Tru y cAvjf/j^T/?, Tovs oe rotovTovi tyi^j 
tfi€vy€tv TrpotfMiii'yy -Katrt* 0rjp€vo\Kfi yap 
trtp.vol^ Xory oio-ii\ tu{r\pa pif)(aviop€i'Oi. 

Hippolytus DAS-\Abl.^ 

It may be said that the .speaker ia here giving vent to a 
natural but mistaken anger, founded on the false Recusation 
of Phaedra. This ia true, bul. not Uj tlie point. The real 
point is that when a man like The^^eus ia angry, his private 
opinion of the ''saints" which courtesy and good nature 
would otherwise check, gets ojion nttemnce, ju^t as a well- 
bred English layman's private opinion of " paisons" is most 
likely to be heard when he fancies himself wronged by a 
member of the profession. Mure could be quoted to 
illustrate the opinion of the KaOapol felt by Euripides U.\ lie 
natural to an Athenian democrat, but I will content myself 
with recalling the i>eculiarly biting aueer directed against 
Lhe da-tcf^at^ which ia, according to the Fhuvflo^ as necessary 
n part of tlte philosopher's life as of the saint*s — 

The testimony of Aristophanes h even more to the 

' 1 (juote the JISS, tpxt whh Mmraja notes of coinrptian. I aiii not 
cleM', however, that tht»re is fmythiiig ujoii^, Wliy slionld ntit ffira iiienn 
the **gi^iu-iiiavktt " ? 

• Hipl«3lytiia WHH uiiijer a -'siwcial ohh'gatJoti " to honour ]i]s fftther (the 
piuvut leiilly mean I) h«caus«, as a j/aflor, he hail no strict elnim to be hixntji^ht 
im» m he 1i3<1 boen^ like n priiioe. 
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point, since it shows that the Oi-phic doctrine of the future 
life was really, apart from any mere accessories, itself 
"impious" to Athenian ears. In the Frogs, an English 
reader may well be surprised to find the famous a&fia-arifia 
doctrine of the world to come thnist in along with the 
incest of one heroine and the sacrilege of another among 
the crowning proofs of the " impiety " of Euripides himself. 
Yet here is the text — 

TTOtWV Sc KOlkC^V OVK tttTtOS WTT* ; 

ov irpoaywyovs KaT€8€i^' oStos, (the nurse of Phaedra) 

Kol TiKTOTxras €v Tots t€/3ots, (Auge) 

KOI fxiyvvfx€va<i Touriv a8€A<^ors, (Canace in the Aeolus) 
Kol (fMo-Kovo-as ov (rjv to (tjv ; 

where the last charge refers, of course, to the well-known 
lines, much in the spirit of a modern hymn — 

Tis oiSev €t To ^ijv ft€v ecTt KarOavetvy kt\. 

Thus we get, in an ascending climax of iniquity, pimping,, 
sacrilege, incest, the belief in the " life of the world to 
come " ! That the climax is intended is clear from the 
arrangement of the three first accusations, and we also see 
that we were quite justified in holding that the authority of 
so great a poet as Pindar made no difference as to the 
" impiety " of a doctrine not recognised by, nor consistent 
with, the official cultus of the Athenian people. In fact,, 
the famous Orphic lines of Fr. 131, koI a&fia fih iravTayv 
€7r€Tai Oavdrcoi irepiaOevel^ | ftooi/ S' btl Xelirerai al&vo^ 
elhcoKov TO yap iari fiovov | e/c Oe&v, preaph the offending 
doctrine in words as plain as those of the Gorgias or Phaedo. 

With regard to evidence to be derived from Plato (which 
is all the more valuable because he consistently depicts 
Socrates himself as a firm believer in the faith according to 
Orpheus), I would call special attention to the tone taken 
in the second book of tlie Eeinihlic towards the wandering 
priests and mystery-mongers who obviously represent a 
degraded religion of the same type as that of the <^tXo(ro<^o9 
who is seeking his soul's health by deliverance from 
servitude to the " body of death." The difference is that 
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the Afctic equivalent of the *' begging friar '* tempts his 
clients to look for salvation not to knowledge, but to the 
ritual performance of cheap and aiiiiisitig ceremonies,* The 
heretica in the LfuvH who teach sinners how to insure 
tJiemselvea against the wrath to come are plainly members 
of the same great brothet'hood. Plato, in fact, is face to 
face with two very diHcrent developments of the same 
original Orphicisiu, On tlie one hand, there are the 
f^iXoa-Q^oL who mean by salvation the true health of the 
soul, and seek it first and foremost thi*ough science, men 
such as Socrates aud the group to whom the Phird^ is 
dedicated ; on the other, there is the whole brood of qURcks 
who promise relief to tlie alarmed conscience by spells 
ascribed to Musaeus, Eumolpus, Orpheus, aud these Plato, 
liktj the Athenian SfJ/io?, regards as dangerous sectaries 
whom it is the duty of the city of the Iduf'ii to suppress. 
Owing to the non-existence of a school of Pythagoreans in 
Atiiens, it is probable that the sectaries were only known 
to the Athenian public at large on their worst side. Henct^ 
we find that the 'Op<^eoTeXe<m|« regularly figures in 
Athenian literature as a disreputable person. (Compare, 
the fictions of Demosthenes about the career of Aeschines' 
mother, the similar charges brought against the mother of 
Epicurus, the part played by the 'Op^eoTeXfo-rrJ? in 
Tiieophrastos' character of the Beta-tBaifjL^iK) 

Nor is it hard to see why these ideas should have been 
specially obnoxious to the Athenian democracy. There are 
two obvious points which have to be taken into account. 
In the first place, the doctrine that the true business ol* 
man here is to prepare himself for the life beyond the 
grave, or, as Socrates puts it in the Gorfjim, for the day 
when the soul will stand naked at the bar of the Judge to 
receive its doom, was quite incompatible with the ethical 
basis of Hellenic democracy, the view that service of the 
xoXt? is the whole duty of maU| and with an ofliciul cultus 
which aims at investing this coneeptiou of life with the 
sanctions of religion. Tlie point is not whether tlie soul 
' Cf, riiitarcb, A'uw. }vtsm simviUr vhi etc, 1 lOfi h. 
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retains some kind of consciousness after death or uot ; that 
it does was the foundation of the funeral rites of family 
worship, and the discussion in the first book of Aristotle's 
Ethics brings out clearly the strength of the popular 
objection to the theory that the dead are uot touched by 
the good or ill fortune of their kinsmen among the living. 
The real point at issue, one which no civilisation has been 
able to evade or to settle, concerns the relative importance 
of the " here " and the " hereafter/' The view so thoroughly 
ingrained with Athenian life that we have come to look 
upon it inaccurately as the " Hellenic " theory, and virtually 
adopted by modern Protestantism since the downfall of 
Calviuistic Evangelicalism, is tliat it is the hei*e which 
mattera for its own sake ; the there may, to all intents and 
purposes, be left out of our calculations. The Orphic and 
Catholic Christian view, on the contrary, is that the here 
matters, in the end, as a means to the thnr ; it is the eternal 
things which should be in the forefront in our whole 
ordering of our lives. And it is this point of view which 
Pliilosophy made its own from the time of Pythagoras to 
that of Aristotle. Hence the inevitable opposition between 
the spirit of the hrjfio^ and the spirit of Philosophy. The 
only attempt in Greek history to found a church ended, as 
we know, in a violent reaction, not, as is still frequently 
stated, on the part of the oligarchs, but on that of the 
democrats. This strife between the Pythagorean and the 
secular ideal was in spirit identical with the familiar 
modern strife between the Church and the State. Thus 
the impiety of association with the unlicensed conventicles 
of Pythagoreanism forms an important part of the wider 
charge of " corrupting the young " by inspiring them with a 
spirit hostile to the constitution. 

l^'urther, as has been already urged, the Pythagorean 
assemblies were international ; the Pythagorean associates 
of Socrates, in particular, were, unless Chaerephon the "Bat" 
was one of them, as the jest of the Birds seems to imply, 
mainly foreigners, and it might fairly be argued that the 
objects pursued by such societies, and presumably promoted 
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by their secret worship, were not likc^ly to he identical with 
the object of the official State religion, the good estate of 
the Sr^fio^ of Athena. That was not a probable '* iiiteiitioii " 
for the prayei-s of Megariaiis, Th^bans, and Phliasians, In 
this respect ibe position of Socrates as an in ti mate associate 
of foreign FythagoreanSj and at least suspected of participa- 
tion in their peculiar worship, would be closely analogous 
to that of an Ku^lisliniaii of 1690 who whb known to 
associate daily with foreign Jiumaiiisls and strongly suspected 
of being a " Papist " himself. Such an interprettition of tlm 
facts thiiF5 helps to make it clearer why so prominent a 
leader of the restored democracy as Anytna thought it right 
to lend his name to the prosecution. 

It may be replied that I lie Eleiisinian rites were widely 
believed to be concerned with the life to come, and were, 
moreoTer, internationah and yet lay under no suspicion. 
But we must remember that tlie Elensinian opyta had 
been incorpomted in the official cultus ever since the sixth 
century, and were under the control of Athenian officials. 
Hence there eonld be no suspicion that they had any object 
ineonsisLent with the welfare of the Stjjuo^, and tliis would^ 
of course, be a matter of personal knowledge witli all 
the dicasts who liad been initiated. The case of the 
Pythagorean rites was wholly dillerent. They formed no 
part of the cnltiis of the State, and were not under Athenian 
control., From what w^e have already seen, it is most 
likely that neither the prosecutors of Socrates nor the 
dicasts knew, except from the wildest hearsay, wliat they 
were. And finally, in the mysteries, the important thing 
wa^s not dogma but ritual A man was free to believe that 
they taught a doctrine about the life to come or not, just as 
be pleased. What did matter waa that he should take his 
bath in the sea, otter hiR pig, and be a spectator of the 
sacred mystery-play. Witli the Pythagorean, as with the 
modern theologian, it was the dogma of the fall and 
redemption of the soul which waa the important thing ; the 
eultus was throughout secondary. Hence the Eleusinia, 
unlike the Pythagorean religion, offered no possibility of a 
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clash between a man's " eternal " and his " secular " duties. 
To take another modern parallel, the Brjfio^ was naturally 
suspicious of international secret rites for much the same 
reasons as the rulers of the Roman Church are to this day 
hostile to Freemasonry. 

I suggest, then, that one chief reason for the prosecution 
of Socrates was that he was suspected of having been the 
centre of an anti-democratic iraipia, and that the suspicion 
was supported by the belief that he was addicted to the 
" foreign " cult of the Pythagoreans. In other words, he 
was " impious," not as an atheist, or a disbeliever in Hesiod, 
or a person with an odd private oracle, but as an adherent 
of a religio von Hcita, in fact, as the first Nonconformist of 
note in history. 

I have sufficiently indicated my opinion that Socrates 
was, according to law, actually guilty of the charge. The 
question of the historical fidelity of Plato's portrait of his 
master is, however, too large a problem to be dealt with at 
the tail-end of an essay. I can at least promise any student 
who will investigate it with ah open mind, and with special 
reference to the data furnished by Aristophanes, that he 
will find abundant evidence — much of it, so far as I know, 
not yet published — in support of both theses, that Plato's 
historical accuracy is in the main demonstrable, and that 
Socrates, if not actually a Pythagorean, was next door to it. 
The inquiry ought to be seriously taken in hand, if it were 
only in the hope of recovering the true lineaments of one 
of the greatest figures in history, so long obliterated by 
ignorance and prejudice. There is just one point on which 
I must say a word, because of the popularity of a view 
which can fairly be shown to be a pure mistake. Whatever 
may have been the attitude of Socrates to Pythagoreanism 
as a whole, it should be evident that Plato is right in 
ascribing to him a firm belief in the a&fjLa-arjfm doctrine. 
It is still common to say that Socrates took up a purely 
agnostic position with respect to immortality, and the 
justification of the statement is usually sought in the 
supposed scepticism of the Platonic Apology, coupled with 
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the absoluta silence of the Xenophoiitic 3limomhilia. Now 
as regards the Apoforjt/, the view which I Ijave called 
miataken simply givea a fulse account of the facts. It is 
true that Socrates, after the tinal condeuination, shows him- 
self ready to prove tljat death ia no evil to hiiiii even on 
the assumption that it is the end of all, but it i^equires a 
singularly dull and tasteless reader not to see that his own 
sympathies are with the iiope of a blessed immortality. 
And it 13 instructive to observa that though no reference 
has been made to the Orphic beliefs during the defence, as, 
uu my theoiy of tlie matter, none could be made, no sooner 
is the issue decided than tlie Orphic ide^is make their way 
to the front. Tlie first prospect Socrates proposes to him- 
self on the other sitle of the grave is to stand before the 
Orphic judges of the dead, Minos arid Khadamantliys and 
Aeacus and, as a true Athenian eould not forget to add, 
Triptolemus, and the next is to have the company of 
Orphem liud Mtisaeiis and Ihsml and Homer (Apolof/i/ 41 a)* 
Of tlie grounds for the faith that was in liim Socrates could 
uaturally say nothing to the dicastery ; they are kept for the 
like-minded few who gatlier round bim in the prison-house 
in the Flmedo, but the faith itself is there, and without it 
the tinal theais that the ways of an upright man are nt)t 
unregarded of the Lord would lose most of its meaning. 

As for Xenophon, the reason for bis silence on every- 
thing that relates to the Orphic element in the life of 
Socrates is obvious. His purpose, as avowed by himself, is 
to show that Socrates had no dangerous originality ; he 
merely taught the very lessons that an Anytus or Thrasy- 
bnlus would have thought edifying, but witli a skill which 
was beyond them. Hence he carefully suppresses, as iar as 
he can, all mention of the personal peculiarities wbicli 
distinguished Socrates from the average decent Athenian. 
He cannot help admitting that Socrates knew Cebes and 
Simmias and Theodorus, but he tries to cover np the tact 
that these intimate friends were foreigners/ and says not a 

^ Tlie faet is let out nt iii. 1 h 1 7, mb far as Cel)«ii and Simniiaa are concenieiJ, 
by the one word B^^ijBti'f >¥liich is imliHp usable to the imint of the pasiinge, 
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word about their connection with Pythagoreanisni. He 
labours to prove that Socrates despised mathematics, though 
he has in his own despite to allow that he was really 
acquainted with its higher theoretical developments,^ and 
that he thought Anaxagoras a lunatic,^ though his own 
story implies that Socrates had a pretty accurate knowledge 
of the lunatic's writings. The reason for all this economy of 
the truth is obvious; tlie truth could not have been told with- 
out disclosing the relations of Socrates with Pythagoreanism, 
and these relations would appear to an ordinary Athenian 
burgher as going far to justify the prosecution of the hero. 

But there is one work in which Xenophon is not 
professedly writing a " discourse '* of Socrates, and can 
therefore afford to show that he knows all about the 
doctrines on which the Socratic books maintain such a 
silence. Turn to the dying speech of Cyrus at the end of 
the Cyropaalia (viii. 7. 17 ff.). Tliere we find that Xenophon 
not only knows the Orphic doctrine of a&fia-aijfia, but can 
expound it with arguments which agree so closely with 
those of Plato's dying Socrates as to force on us the 
conclusion that the whole passage was written, so to say, 
with the Phaedo lying open on the table, just as we have 
seen that the very first chapter of the Memorabilia showed 
signs of a knowledge of the Apology. 

It may be worth while to point out the coincidences in 

the object being to show that Socrates* field of magnetic attraction extended 
so far. In the curious list of special intimates given at i. 2. 48 the language 
seems to be purposely chosen to conceal tlie fact that three of the seven 
persons named were foreigners, iKeivui <rvv9j<rav, ovx tva drifxriyopiKol fj diKOviKoi 
y4voLVTO, d\\* tva KaXoL re KdyaSoi yevd/JLCvoi Kal oIkwl Kai oiKirais Kal oIkcIois 
Kal 0f\ots Kai w6\€i Kal woXfrais 8jjpaLVT0 KaXQs XPV<^^^'- I ^^^ hardly believe 
that it is by mere accident that the words read as if Crito, Chaerephon, 
Cebes, Phaedo all belonged to one and the same ir6\ts. Similarly, no one 
would guess from iv. 2. 10 that Theodorus was a Pythagorean from Cyrene. 

' For we learn, iv. 7. 3, that he was oCfK Aireipoi of the bvaavviruv Staypajj.- 
Ijl6.tu)v of geometry, and, ih. 5, that he was not avi}Koos of mathematical 
astronomy (i.e. pi'obably he was well acquainted with the theories of 
Philolaus). 

- Mem. iv. 7. 6-9, a passage which should place the truth of Plato's 
narrative of the early impression made on Socrates by Anaxagoras out of 
doubt. 
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a little detail Cyrus begins hj remitidiDg hia soub that na 
one can be sui^ that there will be an end of him ifret^ap rav 
dvOpmirlvov 0lov TeXevr^a-m. For the fact that he will be 
no longer seen after his death proves nothing, since even in 
life the soul ia invisible, and only detected by her actions. 
Now the very opening phrase of this argument is an echo 
of Orphic ideas, 6 apSpmrivo^ ^io^ means more than *' this 
present life '* ; it means " this life as a human being/' and 
thus implies as its antithesis in the writer's mind an earlier 
or later stage of existence iu which the soul is not, properly 
speaking, " of human kind/' i-a the belief in transmigration 
or in purely discarnate existence, or in both. So in the 
Phaedo our past existence is expressly spoken of as the time 
when our souls existed irplv eluai iv dvBp^wov stSeij y(^pl^ 
{rmfidrmp (76 e), where ip avOprnwov ^tSet ^Ivatr corresponds 
exactly with Xenophon's cwBpminvQs ^io^. What the 
writer has in his mind in both cases is the doctrine that 
the human soul began its career as a divinity, and that its 
true destiny is to become once more 5ei? ap^ffporo^f ovfciri 
6mirm^ The appeal to the activity of the soul during life 
%o prove that a thing may exist without being visible has 
again its exact parallel in the PhuMo, m the great passage 
in which it is shown that the soul belongs to the class of 
the invisible, the body to the class of the visible, and that 
the former class ia akin to the eternal, the latter to the 
perishable (79a-80b). Since the same points are made, 
for a different purpose, and especially the point that the 
directing and governing work iu the partnership of soul 
and body belongs to the soul, in the argument of Memonxhilia 
i. 4 against the atheist Aristodemus, the coincidence, if it 
proves use of Plato at all, goes to show that the Phaedo 
has been drawn on for the M^moraUlia as well as for the 
Cyv&pmdm, In any case, the common source of Plato and 
Xenophon is manifestly Pythagoraan, since the argument 
turns on the establishment of one of those pairs of 
" opposites " which Aristotle regarded as distinctive of the 
school The next point (§ 18) is that the souls of the 
dead must still " have might " (xvpmt ehat), as is shown 

B 
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by the terrors they send on the bloodgmlty, and the 
iirengitig demo&B {'jraXaftpaiov^) they send agaiDSt the 
impure. The argument is poc^r enough, but its sources are 
clearly indicated, not only by its character but by the 
appeamnca in it of such words as waka^patov^ and ^Biptji- 
poifi. The next point (!J 20) is that the departed soul 
remains in possession of its faculties. It does not become 
&tf>pmu by separation from the a^pnp amfia^ but rather Srap 
da par o^ fcai xaBapo^ 6 pqv^ ixKptffifi, Tore Kal ^popifjmTarov 
avrap elfco^ etpat^ This is, of course, pure Pha^do, We 
have there too the thought that ippopf^ct^ depends on the 
purification of the soul from the body (orav Si ye aifrt) Kaff 
avT^p cMoinjt, imtae oi^exa* €h to Ka$ap6v t€ Kal ael Si' 
. . , Kal TOVT0 avT^^ TO wa$'F}fLa <f>p6p^ini^ ire^X-^To*, 79 d). 
Tha aim of the philosopher is that, when the final separation 
comes at death, the soul ahall depart in a state of purity 
(^^J' ^1^ /caffapa aTraXkdrrTjratj puffStp rov a-&>^To^ <rvpi^' 
iXfcovira . * > to Bi ovBh* dXXo itrrtp tj 6p0^^ <^i\oiFo^ov<ra 
teal rm Spti T€0pdpai ^Xermca patStfti?, 80 e). It is the 
souls which depart unpurified which become visible as 
ghosts, at iiT} fcaBapw dfrokvffettrat aXKa tov oparov fier- 
ij^ovtrai, Sib xal oprnvrai (8 1 d)* Where all this comes 
from in the end, the words xa0ap6^, xddapa-t^ are enough 
ID themselves to show. 

The next argument (§ 20) — it is a pity that Aristotle 
never took the examination of it in hand — is that when a 
man dies, we can see for ourselves that all the constituents 
of him are reunited to their kindred masses in the larger 
world (wpo^ TO ofiocpvXop) except the soul, the departure of 
which is as invisible as its presence. Ergo — it ia not 
at all clear what Xenophon meant to prove. But the 
poetical ofio^vXov, a word used only once by Aristotle and 
once by Plato (speaking through the month of the 
Pythagorean Timaeus), may give us a clue. The complete 
theory no doubt was that just as the materials of the body 
(the Empedodean elements seem to be meant) return to the 
cosmic masses of earth, water, etc., at death, so the soul 
returns, by the same law, to its " connatural " and " proper " 
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place, just as Plato's Timaeus makes it return in the end to 
its "native star." The thought then will be that of the 
Phaedo that the soul is " naturally akin to " the eternal and 
invisible {ot'^erai €l^ to xadapov t€ xal a^l 6v fcal dOavarov 
icaX mtravrm^ ^X^^* "^^^ ^^ avyy^vrif; oiaa aurov ael fier 
€K€ivov T€ yiyverai , * , Kal *7riiravTal re toO 'rrKd.pov «tX,, 
79 d).^ 

I'iually, we have the argument (§ 21) that sleep and 
death are closely akin, but the soul showa its divine nature 
above all in sleep, for it is then freest from the body, and 
can foresee the future. This doctrine is not at all Platonic, 
though of course the thought that the soul is divinest when 
most free from servitude to the body is fundamental in the 
Pkmdo. But we can easily see where the theory that the 
sool is ** freest " in aleep, and therefore attains to prophecy 
in visions, comes from. We have only to turn to Pindar 
and Aeschylus for the connection with Orphicism. From an 
already quoted fragment of Pindar we learn of the immortal 
soul that €t)Sei Be Trpaa'trovrmp fieXimv, aretp €vB6vT€a-o-tv iv 
TToWot^ 6p€lpm<; I Betfcvvcrif Tcpwp&i/ iipipiro^trav •^aXeirmv 
re xpitnp. Aeschylus* allusions to clairvoyance are well 
known, but it should be pointed out that they assume a 
curious physical theory derived from the Orphic Empedoclea. 
The theory is that it is the blood round the heart with 
which we think. The heart itself is seated, like a pAprt^ 
on his professional chair, and reads off the pictures of things 
to come as they are mirrored in the never-ceasing flow of 
the irepiKuphLov aljia. Presumably the process is better 
performed in sleep because^ as the poet himself saya, iv 
rf^pat, Se pLotp^ airpo^ictmo^ ^poTmv\ in the daytime the 
heart's attention is distracted by the sights and sounds of 
the outer world. As neglect of the curious physiology of 
the poet has led to unnecessary emendations of his text, I 
may be allowed to cite one or two passages in explanation. 

Agamemnon 179 orafet S' eif 0* virvmi irph KapSia^ | 

* The *' wandering*' of tlie soul is, of coarse^ apecifieaUj Orphic, 
Conipare the lines of Emp«dodea — 

Twv iffiti ^yui ifvv dp^i^ ^irydt &€6&at Hal dX'^t 
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^v^rjatfT^^mp wipa^ ktX. ** And in sleeps too^ the wakeful 
8ore dripB, drips infi^tynl of the heart, and so wisdom comes 

to meu unsought/* 

lb. 975 TiVre /aoi to8* ifAwi&m^ \ Belfjut Trpoarari^ptrOU 
fcapBia^ Tepaa-tcoTTQu iroTarat, \ oi8* aTroirrvirai BtKav 
hvfTmplrup o$f€tpdTU>v [ $dpo-o^ evirtBe^ 7^€i | ^pcpoff ^^i'Xc^i' 
Bpopou ; Tr. *' Why Joes this haunting thing of ill (B^tfia 
means not " fear " but " frightful thing " ; for examples see 
the dictionanes) stay fluttering before my prophetic heart ? 
Nor will hardihood to spit it away, like a perplexing 
dream, take its place on the wonted chair," 

The Seifia is an ugly vision pictured in the " blood round 
tlie heart/' as it were in a bowl of ink or a crystal The 
heart is the diviner who would, in general, sit in his '* wonted 
chair " and interpret the vision in the water or ink, or what- 
ever may have been used for this purpose. In the case of 
a perplexing dream » which does not fall under any of the 
rules of his aitj he dismisses the matter (d'froSiowop^'rr€i) by 
the ceremony of " spitting the dream away/' but in the 
present case the vision is so persistent that ha has not the 
" face " to get rid of it so readily. When once the under- 
lying physiological theory has been grasped, I can see no 
difficulty in the texlm rectptm. Unless possibly dTroTrrvo-av 
would give a slightly better sense than the infinitive, 
the ^i/Tt? being supposed to " spit away " his bad dream 
before taking his seat for the day ? 

£timmid€J!i 102 Spa Se TrXrjya^ racrSe fcapBlat a€0€P. So 
M. The text appears to be correct. Cly taemnestra is calling 
on the leader of the Erinyes to behold her injuries in pisimi, 
as the following lines show. Hence "see these wounds 
with thy heart " gives the very sense i-equired. Hermann's 
opare 7rXi77a5 rdaSe xapBia^ o0€¥ is less satisfactory, since it 
must mean '* behold the author of these wounds/' But the 
Erinyes could not behold Orestes, as he had been already 
conveyed out of the temple by Hermes, The Erinyes were 
not clairvoyant except in sleep, and when they woke they 
had lost the scent (ef dpKvojv irkirrmfcev oi-^erat 0' o 0rip — [ 
vwptoi KpaTrf0Hfr ay pap mXeira). 
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We may take it, then, as fairly made out that Xenophon 
has utilised for the death-scene of the Cprojmedia. the very 
same Orphic and Pythagorean materials which Plato has 
employed with infinitely greater skill for the Phaedo. 
If we consider how difficult it would have been for 
Xeuophon to hold communications when at Scillus with 
raembera of the circle who had been present at the deatii 
of Socrates, the most natural inference is that he actually 
owed his knowledge of the last hours of Socrates' life to 
the reading of Plato*s dialogue. That he should have made 
such a use of it would go far to prove that he regarded it 
as. in substance, a faithful picture of what was done and 
said in the prison. If we accept as genuine the Apologia 
aseribed to Xenophon, in which I cau 6nd uo grounds for 
suspicion, the possibility becomes a certainty. For not 
only are the Apolog^f^ — and to a less extent the PhatMlo — of 
Plato laid under contribution, but the opening reference to 
the numerous earlier writings about the defence and end 
of Socrates, all of which are declared to be authentic 
narratives, must include the Pkn^d^} 

I must here take leave of my subject, but in doing so 
I would urge once more that the special problem on which 
I have sought to throw a little mnch-needed light is only 
part of a much wider question. The question is whether 
the Platonic account of the life and character of Socrates 
cannot be shown by ciireful study to be consistent with 
itself both in respect of the fairly numerous biogmphical 
details which it contains, and in presenting us with a 
remarkably individual conception of a great personality 
with a very definite creed. If it can, and if Plato's portrait 
can be found in a host of little ways to be supported 
by the elaborate caricature of the Clouds, we shall be left 

* The most fiimona insfcanee of borrowing from tho Ffuudo is^ of course, 
tliat in I 28| where the incident of Socrates amootliing down Pliacdo's curls 
and the frantic wecpiniij of Apollodorua 6 fio.viK6i raentioued in Phaedtf 117 d 
ate *' contaminated." The words of § 1 referred to abovo are Z<iiKfi&Tovs 51 
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without excuse if we prefer to the life -like repreaentations 

of Ptato and AriBtoph&nes the commonplaces of Xenophoo 
and the second -hand notices of Aristotle, from which every 
really individual trait has evaporated. Incidentally, I 
may remark that the vindication of Plato's portrait of 
Socrates for history would clear up an unexplained difficulty 
in Aristotle's account of Plato himself. In the well-known 
chapter A 6 of the Metaphysics Aristotle escpresaly begins 
his account of Platonism with the remark that it was 
much the same thing as Pybhagoreanism, with a few minor 
changes* In point of fact these modifications (the views 
which Aristotle calls thta nXfireni/o?) are two — (1) that Plato 
held that the UnlimiUd is a duality, and (2) that he 
regarded numbers as sometliing different both from physical 
things and from mathematical objects. This view of 
Platonism as simply a reiined Pythagoreanism is that 
which in the main dominates both the Meta'physim and the 
Phymcs, But the curious thing is that Aristotle has filled 
out a chapter intended to prove the Pythagoreanism of 
l*lato by an account of his mental development which 
appears to ascribe everything to the rival intluences of 
HeracHtus and Socrates. We naturally ask, where then 
do the Pythagoreans come into the story? There is, 
indeed, no place left for them, except on one supposition. 
If Socrates was something very much like a Pythagorean 
himself, and Aristotle and his hearers knew the fact, there 
^vould be no need to specify Pythagorean ideas as a third 
source of the Platonic doctrine, because the hearers would 
at once understand that the Pythagorean influence was 
part of the influence of Socrates himself/ 



^ One final eommetit on tlie lemark already quoted from Profeaaor Bury 
that *' it is not dear** why the *' matiifegtE* for orthodoxy'* should have beeu 
luftde juBt when it waa. It may help us to reoolleet that auch a riianif*ato 
oould not well have been made before the end of the Great War for seyeral 
reaaona. For one thm^ Athens had been engaged ever amce the Syracuaan 
disaster in a life-aud-death struggle for existence, and, for atiother^ an attack 
on Socrates coold hardly have been pianired so long as hts influential frienda 
among the petirfpoi had to be reelconed withn Socrates could hardly have 
been put out of the way while Critias and Char on ides and their friends wore 
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a serious factor in the situation. And the year or two immediately after the 
fall of the *' tyrants" were fairly well taken up, as we can see from the 
speeches of Lysias which belong to that time, with the business of getting 
the new democracy into working order, and dealing with the remaining 
ministers of the oligarchy. All things considered, Anytus and his friends 
do not seem to have let the grass grow under their feet. If they did not 
bring their accusation against the preceptor of Critias sooner, I should say 
it was because they wanted to feel their position fairly secure before proceed- 
ing. As it was, they nearly lost their case. I ought to have added to the 
proofs of the connection between Socrates and the Pythagoreans the curious 
assumption of Phaedo 98 e, that if he had escaped, he would of course have 
made for Megara or Thebes. Why this selection of places ? It may be said, 
because they were the nearest cities of refuge for anyone leaving Athens by 
land. But why should Socrates take it for granted that the escape would 
not in any case be made by sea ? Is the explanation that he would have 
found a band of devotees of the '* philosophic life" in either of these two 
cities, and would so have been among ** co-religionists" f 



II 

On thb Alleged Distinction in Aristotle 

BETWEEN CcOKpdTHC AND 6 CcOKpdTHC 

It has sometimes been argued that, in the difl&cuUiy of 
believing at once in the historical character of Plato's 
Socrates and of Xenophon's, our safest course is to begin 
historical inquiry with an appeal to the authority of 
Aristotle. Aristotle, it is urged, has what is for us the 
great advantage of being neither too near in time to 
Socrates nor too far from him to be disqualified for the 
part of the dispassionate student of thought and character. 
Never having known Socrates himself, he is under no 
temptation to yield to hero-worship; as an immediate 
disciple of Plato, he may be trusted to give us actual facts 
unmixed with the fables and anecdotes of a later age. 
Hence in trying to form a notion of the personality and 
teaching of Socrates, we may safely treat information 
coming from Aristotle as recommended by a special 
guamntee of authenticity, and r^ard it as a residuum of 
undoubted fact by the standard of which the rest of our 
alleged information may be tested. The object of the 
present essay is to establish the direct opposite of such 
a view. What I am going to maintain is that Aristotle 
neither had, nor could have been expected to have, any 
particular knowledge of the life and thought of Socrates, 
except what he learned from Plato, or read in the works 
of the " Socratic men," and more especially that every state- 
ment of importance made about Socrates in the Aristotelian 
corpus can be traced to an existing source in the Platonic 
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dialogues. All that is left over, when we have set aside 
the dialogues, amounts, as we shall find, to one or two 
rather trivial anecdotes which have the appearance of 
comirig fi*om now lost " Soeratic *' writings, and add nothing 
to our comprehension of the man or his thought. I shall 
also do what I can to show that Aristotle exercised no kind 
of higher criticism on his documents, but simply accepted 
what he read in the XmxpaTtKol Xoyot of Plato and others 
as a dramatically faithful presentation of a real historical 
figure. 

It will follow, then, that Aristotle's professed knowledge 
ahout the philosophical position of Socrates is drawn from 
no source except one which is equally available to ourselves, 
the Platonic dialogues, and that it is a mere blunder in 
criticism either to correct Plato's representations by an 
appeal to Aristotle, or to regard them as deriving any 
confirmation from coincidence with him. Incidentally I 
shall also try to show that on the one main point in which 
Aristotle is conmionly supposed to have preserved the 
historical truth, as against the poetic imagination of Plato, 
his meaning has probably been entirely misunderstood. 
The net result of the inquiry will be to reduce us to the 
dilemma that eitJm" the Platonic dialogues have faithfully 
preserved the genuine tradition about the person and 
doctrine of Socrates, or the tradition has not been preserved 
at all, and we have no materials whatever for the recon- 
etitution of the most influential personality in the history 
of Greek thought except the burlesque of the Clouds, and 
Socrates must take his place by the side of Pythagoras as 
one of the " great unknown " of history. 

Before I come to the investigation of Aristotle's specific 
statements about Socrates, I musti however, deal briefly 
with a preliminary question of a purely linguistic kind. 
There is a widespread belief, even among scholars of high 
eminence, that Aristotle himself has marked his sense of 
the distinction between Socrates the actual fifth-century 
philosopher and " the Socrates " who is a dramaiis pursona 
in the Platonic dialogues by his use of the definite article. 





Xo^xpaTrffff it is said, regularly means Socrates who fought 
at Delitim, drank the hemlock, and all the rest of it ; o 
SmxpuT'Tj^ meaiLs '' the Socratea "who discourses in Plato 
ou the l&€a TwyaOoVt the rplro^ dv0pmwQ^, ^^eft?, and 
other recondite themes undreamed of by his historical 
prototype. Now if tliis distinction is really founded, it 
is destructive of my main position. For even if Aristotle 
could be proved to have applied the distinction wrongly, 
attributing to " the Socrates " what rightly belongs to 
"Socrates," and vice verm, it would still \>e true that in 
drawing the distinction at all he implicitly recognises that 
the Socrates of Plato is an imaginary and purely dramatic 
character, and it would be a fact of the highest moment 
that such a distinction could be assumed as obvious to 
students within less than two generations after Socrates' 
deatli. I propose, then, to devote the first few pages of 
this essay to showing that the supposed distinction does 
not really exist, and that the so-called *' canon of Fitzgerald " 
must disappear from future works on Aristotle. 
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What I intend to show by the following citations is 
thatj on the one hand, what is manifestly a quotation from 
the Socrates of PJato is introduced by a reference to %micpd- 
T*?9 without the article, and that in other cases a remark 
is ascribed to o XtoxpaTfi^!^ in circumstances where no 
special allusion to " the " Socrates of the dialogues would 
be possible. I shall then show that the text of Aristotle 
exhibits the same fluctuation in the presence or absence 
of the article with other proper names, and therefore that if 
there is any recognisable principle of difference in meaning 
it must be one which applies to all these cases alike, not 
one which holds good only of the name Socrates. 

From the first, I shall, of course, exclude from considera- 
tion the numerous cases in which ^G>fcpdT7}^ is used as a 
" logical example/' a mere blank which may be filled up, 
without detriment to the sense or truth of a proposition, 
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by any other proper name of a human being (S^n^panj? 
itTTt fiova-ifco^t S. itrrl T^vKO'i, and the like). Seuw^ari;? 
is here^ of course^ a mere variable, which may have any 
value we like to assign it in a given proposition, except 
that Aristotle's examples are usually &o selected as to 
imply that the variable selected must be a member of the 
class '* men," or, more exactly, that every value (a;^ ^, . . . ) 
of the variable ?; shall make the proposition '* s: is a man " 
true* About this usage, I have a suggestion to make which 
is not capable of strict proof, but may perhaps amuse the 
reader as it has amused me. The E5taiiding instances of such 
a '^logical example" are, as we all remember, Socrates, 
Coriscns, Callias ; of these Coriscus is obviously identical 
with Aristotle's own fellow-pupil in the Academy, Coriscus 
of Scepsis ; Callias is not unlikely to be identical witlx 
Cailippus, the notorious assassin of Dion, and Socrates 
with Socrates i p^mTepo^f the Academic mathematician who 
appears in the Tkeaeiettts and its continuation in the 
Soj[)huks and Poliiicn^ as a student of the theory of 
irrationals. Hence I make the suggestion for what it 
is worth that Aristotle has preserved for us a personal 
trick employed by Plato in lecturing^ as by many modern 
teachers of logic, tlie trick of using members of the audience 
as the logical subjects of sample propositions. In fact, the 
trick may be older still, since Plato makes Socrates himself 
employ it, e.g. at Saphidm 263 a, where BmiTfirQ^ KaBif- 
raij ^eairriTQ'; Trircrai are taken as examples of a true 
and a false proposition respectively. When we reineraber 
that some of Aristotle's illustrations, e*g. the argument that 
TO ffoi ehat is not the same thing as to f^QVirncmt eliAa*, 
or the assertion (ire pi fei>ta>i/ fjuopimv a 644 c 25) that 
Socrates and Coriscus txv Bta^ipovm ri^i €t£et, or the long 
disquisition (w€pl ^mmv yeviireM^ 768) on what happens 
when Socrates becomes a father (which indeed reads like 
a characteristic piece of lecture-room '' chaff" by a professor), 
almost force us to the conclusion that the person meant ia 
a contempomry, the inference seems to me almost inevitable 
that the Socrates who shares with Mill's Duke of 
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Wellington such immortality as a text-book can bestow is 
not the fauiouB philosopher at all, but Aristotle's own class- 
mate. (Can we really conceive that a iimn should mention 
together Coriscua and Socrates o %mif^popi<rKov in one breath 
as examples of the same general truth ? Would any 
lecturer to-day dream of illustrating the proposition *' All 
men are mortal " by taking as his illustrations Alexander, 
Napoleon^and a reigning sovereign ?) Of course, I do not 
mean that 6 ^m^popi&fcov could not be used as an example, 
especially in a case where he is mentioned along with other 
famous names of history. There is no absurdity when we 
find Achilles, AlcibiadeSi Lysander, Socrates named togethei- 
as examples of fieyaXo-i^vxi^i ^i' when Socrates and Hippias 
are associated as persons with such a public reputation that 
their uttei^ances may be regarded as ^vBo^a, because the 
combination of names makes a misunderstanding impossible. 
But to couple Coriscus, as an example of man in general, 
with a philosopher who had long been dead, while there 
was a contemporary Soerates of distinction belonging to the 
very same body as Coriscus, would have been absurd, because 
it would have been to invite misunderstanding. 

To return to our point : let me take for special consider- 
ation^ first the use of the article with the name Socrates^ 
then its employment with proper names in general, in the 
Rhetoric, a specially useful book for the purpose because of 
the great number of anecdotes about real or supposed 
historical persons contained in it 

2cii«/3f£Ti?9 and o XwfcpdrT}^ in the Ehdorie, We have — 
(a) 1398 b 30 minrep 'A^to-rtTTTTo? ^rpo^ TlXaT^va 
eTrayyeXrifctxiT^pop ri ehrovTa, e&9 &i^TO • dXXa ^r^v o 7* 
iratpo^ ri^S>p^ i^f}^ ov0€v roiovToPf Xiymv top %mf€paT7iv, 
I do not stop to ask where Aiistotle may Lave picked up 
this story. There is no reason why it should not be true, 
andj true or not, it may probably enough have been told in 
some lost Socratic discourse, perhaps one of the many 
works said in Xenophon's Apologia to have dealt with the 
defence and death of Socrates, or in an anti-Platonic work 
of Antisthenes. The whole point of the reproof would, of 
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course, be lost if tov ^(axpartjif were tak@u to uieau 
" Plato's Socrates/' or any man's Socrates except the actual 
man. 

(j) 1419 a 8 otou Xtafcpdrf}^ MeX^Jrov ov ^da-Kovro^ 
airop Beov^ pofii^€tv * . * ^P^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Batfi^Qv^'t 
ijTOt 0€<iiP wmlB^'i €l€j/ 7} Betop Ti, Here, though the 
question was no doubt heM bj Aristotle to have been put 
to the actual Moletus by the actual Socrat^, the language 
shows that he is directly quoting from Plato, Apohf/i/ 27 c. 
He ought therefore, if he reaUy meant to mark a distinction 
by the use of the article , to have said i ^mtcpdrfj^^ Or 
does anyone suppoae that Aristotle omita the article because 
he had satiaiied himself that this particular remark of *' the 
Socrates" of Plato had actually been uttered before the 
dicasts ? The obvious explanation is that Aristotle depended 
on the Apoloffij for his knowledge about the trial of Socrates, 
and aimply aaaumed that the historical man said pretty 
much what Plato makes him say. 

{c) Even more instructive is a comparison of two 
passages in whicli the same observation is ascribed first to 
"the" Socrates, and atlberwai*ds to Socrates simpliciter. 
1367 b 8 wa-7rep yap 6 Smf£pdTi}q iXeyevt ov j(jiike7rop 
'A07}vaLov^ ip ^Adifipaloi^ iiratpclvj 1415 b 31 o yap 
\iy€t 'SiGtifepdrr}'^ iv t€>l i'rriTa^ to>i ttKfjBiq, on oi 
^a\€wop ^Aff7}paiov^ iv ^A07jpaiot<t €7raiif€tp aXX* iu Aai€€- 
BaifLoploi^. What Aristotle has in mind in both places is 
manifestly the remark of Plato's Socrates (one which might 
easily enough have been made by the actual Socrates, or by 
anybody else), in Meitexenm 235 d; but it will be noted 
that, whereas in the passage where Plato's work is cited by 
name as the source of the quotation, the sjieaker is called 
simply Socrates, in the other place, where the saying is 
represented as an habitual one (ekeje, " he used to say "), 
and is therefore attributed to the historical philosopher, 
the expression is 6 SwKpdrTi^. If the theory of the 
" canon '* were sound, we should have to suppose both tliat 
the actual Socrates delivered an iw^rdtfuo^ (and it would 
then become a nice question whether this discourse is lost, 
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or whetber it is identical with the Memxmtts, and contained 
an aecount of the Corinthian war and the King^s Peace)^ and 
also that " Plato's Socrates ** was in the habit of saying 
what, in point of fact, he only says once. Or should we 
onoe more assume tlmt Aristotle made historical reseafchee 
which satisfied him that the historical Socrates had on some 
occasion made the very obvious remark which the 
Menescm^iis ascribeB to him ? Really, nothing conld he 
stronger proof of the fact that Aristotle applied no criticism 
whatever to Plato*s account of Socrates, but took it with 
the proverbial foi de charbonnier, than his ascription of a 
sentence of the Menexemts to Socrates, uiiless it he the 
astounding passage of the Polities (B 1264 b 24), where 
the ZawB are discussed as " discourses of Socrates," These 
passages, of themselves, are enough to show that Aristotle 
cannot have meaut to mark any difierence in meaning by 
the use or omission of the article^ and that he simply 
treated Socrates and -* the Socrates of Plato " as for all 
purposes pretty much identical.* 

It wottldj no doubt, be possible to bring the passages 
quoted above under the *' canon " by arbitrary insertions 
and excisions of the article ; but the process, in the case 
of a canon which depends on the alleged uniformity of our 
text as its sole recommendation^ would be quite indefensible. 
And we surely ought to lay down no rule of this kind 
without a previous study of Aiistotle^s employment of the 
article with proper names as a whole. Socrates is by no 
means the only person whose name figures sometimes with 
and sometimes without the article, and if the difference is 
significant in his case, we ought to find that it has a kindred 
significance in others. If Smxptirf}^ is Socrates, but o 
SutfcpdrT}^ *' Plato's Socrates," then ' A;^iXX€i}9, "Ejctg)/? and 
the like should be real or supposed historical persons, but 
6 'Aj^tXXeiJ?, o ''Efcrmp should mean ''Homer's," or 



^ I do not forget that ttiroiigliout thm ctitidsto of the Xai^j and lit^Ui^ 
the legifllator is eaUed 6 StajtpdnjFj but bOj for the matter of that^ is the law- 
giver of Sparta called 6 AuKovpr^ot at 1270 a 7, aud the Cratan king 6 Mtvm at 
1271 b 38. 
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" Sopbodea* '■ or " Euripides' " Achilles, HectoTi etc,, accord- 
ing to the context Similarly o KXcwf should not mean 
Cleon, but " Cleon in Thucydides " and so on generally. In 
point of fact, it is easy to show from the Ehetoric alone that 
no such distinction can be carried out The utmost we 
can say is that on the whole the names of famous historical 
persons seem to occur most commonly without the article, 
and those of a personage in a play or poem with it But 
this is what we should naturally expect, since a reference 
to the character of a play or poem is frequently preceded 
by the mention of its author. When this occurs it is 
natural to use a defining article in going on to apeak of the 
personages in his work, just as it is natural for us, when 
Shakespeare has been named, to speak of *'his" Hamlet, 
" his " Cordelia, But the exceptions are far too pronounced 
to allow us to suppose that Aristotle had a bard and fast 
rule in such matters, any more than we have ourselves. I 
will quote only a few examples, but they will, I think, be 
amply sufficient to prove my point, 

L References to historical persons with the article. 

1401 b 34 qIqv (ij? A77/zaS979 T*;i^ ^f^^ondivov^ TroXi- 
reiav iravrmv twf icaKmv ah top. Here Demades^ who haa 
the article, is, of course, as much the " historical " Demades as 
Demosthenes, who is without it, is the actual Demosthenes, 

18*77 a 19 Kal to rov S^uo^pdvovq apfiorret, xrX.; ib, 
22 xal TO Tov SevQipdpov^ fLeTanTphp-avra (pariov fcrK. 
6 U€vo4^dp7i^ here is absolutely identical in meaning with 
the Sevotf^di/t}^ of 1399 b 6 oloi^ Sevo^dvtji: eXc7Cl^ and 
1400 b 5 olov H€vo<f>dpi]s 'EXearatv * » * avpe^ovXevep. 

1365 a 28 fcai o ^l<f^^xpdT'rf^ avrov ip^tetti^a^e Xeymv 
ef &p v7rrjp^€P ravra. 

1398 a 1? Kal a>9 o ^Itpi/cpdrr}^ art y^ppatoTaro^ a 
ffiXrio-To^. (Though the name is several times used 
without the article, no one, to my knowledge, has suggested 
that Q l^ivtpctTJ?? means anything different from ^l<f>iKpdT^<;.) 

1364 a 19 &<r'7rep o AetuSa/ui? Karrffopi^^p e^pt} KaXXe- 
arpdrov. (o A^mSap^a^ and Ka\XiiTTparo<; stand, of course, 
on exactly the same footing.) 
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1367 a 8 Hirwep xal %a7r<f>m TreiTQlijKEP^ ^tirovro^ rov 
*AXtca{ov ktX* 

1368 a 20 oirep o ^la-o/cpdrTj^ eirom Sik r^v dG-vvf)$€iap 
Tov BtKo7i^j€iv* (The article before the proper name 
omitted here only in the inferior MSS. More commonly 
we have simply la-oxpar^^, as in the examples given below.) 

1384 b 15 Sto cJ ej^et ij tov ^vpnriSov airoKpio-i^ 
wpofi Toif^ %vpaKomov^^ (More often simply Evpt^t'Sij?.) 

1386 a 20 hih teal 6 "A^ce? iirl fiev rm vUZ 
a^op,ivti>L iirl to a7ro6ap€lp qvk iBaKpuaev* (It wiU 
hardly be maintained that there is here a conscious dis- 
tinction between the unlucky Pharaoh and "Amaais in 
HerodotnB.") 

1392 b 11 cia^frBp teal ^la-ofcpdrr}^ etpfj Buvop etvat 
el o pMv ^vBvvo^ efjfaOevj aurb^ Se fj^rj BvpTj^rerai evpetv* 

1402 b 11 €ifaTaa-i^ oTt ovkovp o TliTTaKo^ alvero^t 
comparing 1389 a 16 &aw€p to UiTTaxov e^e* aTTO- 
^deyfMi €h * Ap^ipLapaop. 

1405b 23 %ip>itivlSif^^ QT€ pih ihiBov p.itr0hp qKI^op 
amm o pitcritra^ Tot9 opcvtrip ktX. (Oftener simply 
XifLmpiSn^^) 

II. Eeferences to dramaii$ peraofia^ in literature with- 
out the article. 

(In some of these cases it might be urged that the 
article is omitted because AridotU regarded the heroes 
of epic and tragic poetry as real men and women who had 
once actually lived. My object will none the less be 
gained by showing that the personages of myth and legend 
are indifferently named with or without the article, bo 
that no particular significance can be attributed to its 
presence or absence. As before, my list makes no pretence 
to completeneas.) 

1396 b 14 wtrre ovhlp p^oKKop o toiovto^ top Aj^iX- 
Xea iTraivei rj AtopLT^Brip^ 

1399 a 2 Kal irepl ri?? *EXej^^? m 'Icro«?paT^9 ypd<f>a 
Sn a-TTovSala, etTrep ©i^jffei? efcpivep. 

1399 b 28 fcal to iK tov Atew/ro? tov SeoBixrou 
(note the article) oti 6 Ato^i?S»/¥ wpoeCheTo OBuu-a-ea ktK 
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1400 a 28 ip rm AXavn, tov SeoSifcrov 'OStfffirevv 

\^€t irpo^ TOV Atavra. 

1401 li 36 oTi SiKoiw^ 'AXefai^Spo^f eXaff^ Ttjv 'EXe- 

In each of these examples we have the names of a pair 
of persons from the epic and tragic cycle of myths ; one name 
has the article, the other has not No regular rule seems 
to exist for tlie preference of one form to the other. In 
some of the cases it is the name which atanda in the 
nominative that takes the article, in others that which is 
in an oblique case ; in some it is the first mentioned, in 
others the second. And it is quite clear that no distinc- 
tion is made between real or supposedly real persons and 
personages in a play or poem. If the 'OSfcro-cu? who, in 
Theodectes, speaks to Ajax is a real person, so is 6 AiW? to 
whom he speaks. K *' Alexander " is an liistorical character, 
so is '* the '* Helen whom he carried away. If " the 
Achilles " of the first example means *' the poets' Achilles/* 
80 also must the Biomedea whose name stands without any 
article be " the Diomedea of tlie poets," (I purposely leave 
out the numerous cases in whicli a single name from the 
epic story occurs without the article, since it might be 
pleaded that Aristotle omitted the article because he looked 
on the personages of the heroic stories in general as real. 
Where you get a pair of such names, of which only one 
has the article, you are bound either to assert some general 
rule as to the difference in meaning, or to renounce the 
view that Sw^par*?? and o Sw^pari?? must mean different 
things.) 

My conclusion then is this : — 

(1) The usage of the Ekdoric is incousiatent with the 
theory that there is any general dirterence of meaning intended 
by the insertion or absence of the article with a proper 
name in Aristotle. Whatever o Xtx^Kparr}^ can mean 
%micpdTq^ can mean also. In fact, if Aristotle had intended 
to speak of "Socrates in Plato'* as a being to be dis- 
criminated from some other Socrates, it is pretty clear that 
he would have made his meaning unambiguous by writing 
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of i UXdrwpo^ St^tepdrffq, just as he djstinguisbes Aiiti^oue 
ill Sophocles from Antigone in other triigedians by calling 
her rf Xo^ofcXiovi ^Avriyout}. 

(2) If I am disked why Aristotle varies his practice in 
the matter so much, I have no answer to ofler at preicnt. 
I must be content merely to suggest that rhythmic con- 
siderations may have tiome thing to do with the matter, and 
that, in that case, we might expect to find less uniformity 
in some parts of his lecturer, mom in otherB, according as 
any given passage has or htis not been polished up for 
literary effect. 

Meanwhile, if I can fulfil my promise to show that 
every peculiarity of doctrine or method ascribed by Aristotle 
to Socrates (with or without the article) is to be found in 
Plato, and that we can almost alwaj^s point with reasonable 
certaiuty to the specific passages he has iu mind, we may 
i^ard as established the double equation XmxpdrTj^ — o 
Soj^par??? = Socrates as depicted in Plato, and dismiss to 
limbo the notion that i\ji9totle had any other source than 
the writings of Plato for his inibrmation about Socrates. 

Perhaps, howeverj before I pass to this second part of 
the discussion, I may add a few remarks about the use of 
the article with proper names in the Foetim, where w^e seem 
to be dealing entirely with lecture-notes apart from any dis- 
turbing insertion of literary purple patches. The general 
rule here is, as might be expected from the absence of literary 
artifice and the business-like character of the document, that 
names of persons occur without the article^ but there are 
exceptions, even in the case of some of the most famous 
names of literature. Thus the names of the great poets 
usually stand without the article, but we have o '*OfLi^po<i at 
1451 a 21 (and o 'HpcwcX^? in the preceding line)* 

At 1452 a 6—7, the person whose statue fell on his 
murderer is twice o MtVv? (&j5 o dvhpiaq o rov Mtrue? 
iv ^Ap^ei air^fCT€iv€P tov aiTiov rov Sapdrov rmt M^tw), 
At 1453 a 28 it is, contrary to the general rule, o Eu/>i^tS^^ 
who is said to be rpaytfet^Taro^ ratif iroijjr^v. So at 
1461 b 36 TTidrj/eov o Mvj^piafco^ rov KaWiir'n-lSr^v ixakeir. 
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though Callippides is mentioned directly after without the 
article Similarly tJiere seems to be no fixed rule about 
either the names of plays aud poems, or of the characters 
of the mytliic cycle We have 'IXid^ (1449al) and 
4 "IXid^ (1462 b 2), V 'OBvaa^€La (UG2 b 9) and 'OSvaa^ia 
(1451 a 23), and even the combination 'IX^ii^ xat y 
^OSva-tjeta (1449 a 1). So we have more than onee iv 
rm OtBiTToSif iv rm '0^€<rnji, but also iv ^AvnyopTii 
(1454 a 1) and eV "RXifcrpat (1460 a 32). Ho with the 
names of the chamcters we have r^f KXvTaifiutjo-rpav 
u'TTodavovG'au uwo tov OpicrTov Kal riju ^KpKftvk^tjv vwo toO 
^ A\Kfj>ai(iivo<; (1453 b 22), but oloif *OSv(T(r€v^ 8m r?}? 
&iXf}^ . . . ap^yvtapto-0'r} (1454 h 26), and orav o tro^o^ fiev 
fiera Tromjpla^ <Se> i^airartjdrfij mtrjrep ^iav<po<^ (1456 a 
21), and olop OlSiTTOV^ tcai ©ueerr^^ ^€tl oi iK reap roiavrmv 

So in the historical sketch given in Ileiaj^/tjfsiGS A, the 
names usually have tif3 arttcleSj but we liavtj 6 jap Tiap- 
^eviSffs at 986 b 22, o /xei^ yap flX^irotp at 990 a ^0, where 
the use o£ the article, if it meant anything, could easily 
have been avoided, and the Socrates of the *' logical example *' 
is indifferently Sm/epdrTfq and o Scy^paT??? (991 a 25-27). 
And, if I may be allowed to anticipate a point, in Meta- 
physics M 1078 b 30 it is 6 XtDtcpdrij^; — i.e, according to 
the " canon ^* I am attacking ''Socrates in Plato"— who ra 
xaSokov ov "^mptiTTa iwalet^ So in the 2fe miimaf, though 
most philosophers are introduced without any article, 6 
liXdratv iv rm Tifj^imi rijif ^vj^v itc j&v a-roty^eiGyv 
woiet 404 b 16, and we are naturally led to a^k why if 
o S(Mjtfpttn?<f means something different from SuytcpdrTi^i 
i UXdrmv should not equally mean something different from 
UXdrmif ? Tlie examination could be carried further, but 
with the same resiilt* Insertion or omission of the article 
with a proper name seems to make no recognisable difference 
in any other ease, and it is the *' most horrid arbitrariness " 
to assume that it must make a difference in the one case 
of Socrates. 
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We coDie now to tlie eoasiJeratioii i>f the actual sources 
of Ariatotle's iu formation about Socmtes, Aadj first of all, 
we must ask the question whether it is in itself likely that 
Aristotle ahoukl have known much iibout Socmtes except 
what he coulJ learn in the Academy. We may be fairly 
aure, to begin with, that he did not know much about him 
befoi'B his own arrival in Athene. Socrates was one of the 
*' sights " of AtheiB, but he had no taste for foreign travel, 
and the eonuections of his special intimates were all with 
very different fiuarters from the Chalcidic peninsula. We 
can hardly suppose that stories about liim were preserved 
at Putidaea for a couple of generations after his eampaion 
there. And it is not very likely that either the inhabitants 
of Stageira or the habitues of the Macedonian court took 
much interest in the doings of the mainly Pythagorean 
coterie which met in the speculation-shop at Athens. How 
circumscribed an Athenian repntatiou might be, after the 
great disaster at Syracuse which destroyed the maritime 
supremacy of Athens, is illustrated for us by the seventh 
Platonic letter where the fate of Socrates is described in 
a way only intelligible on the supposition that he was all 
but an unknown quantity to Plato*s Sicilian friends. He 
is introduced J and the language speaks volumes for the 
anthenticity of the letter, as " an elderly friend of mine," 
^iXov aifBpa ifiol 7rp£<r^vT€poy "S.ancpdrri (loc. ciL 324 e). 

Equally to the {.xjint is the utter absence of any 
demonstrable reference in Plato to Democritus, a philosopher 
about whom Aristotle is so well informed, and whose 
mechanical and physical theories, if we may judge from the 
Tijnaem, Plato would liave regarded witli a friendly interest,^ 

* I am soiTy Eot to t>e able to a^ree vvitU Professor Katorp in finding allusions 
to Damocritna in the Timae^L^ and Farmenit^ts (sflc tlie index to hh Platons 
Idienlehrt^ a.v.'' Demokrit "). Th At th e ims^ges Tvh icli he ci tea jji'o ve acq mi ii i - 
ancG with Atonmxn I airi quite ve&dy to believe, but Atomism was an older thing 
than the philoaophy of Democritua, My own belief is that tho doctrine to 
which Plato alludes is that of Leucippus. Leueip[ius had heen originally an 
Eleatic, and it la onlj" natural that Plato, who waa specially interested in tho 
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while he must have been in absolute accord with the famous 
distinction between the *" bastard beliefs *' begotten by sen- 
sation and the *' legitimate " convictions based on rational 
insight* I can only account for this complete silence hy 
what is, after all, tlie very natural suggestion that a man 
might make a very big reputation in Abdera withoxxt being 
known at Athens, as, in fact, Democi'itus himaelf com- 
plains {^X0ov yap €X9 WBi^va^ M^al ov rt^ /ic ^yvtaKer^ 
Ft\ 116, Diek). Pmbably the aame simple consideration 
may go far to explain the silence of our ancient sources of 
information about that taatalising figure NauBiphanes^ and 
other adherents of Bemocritus whose mere names occasionally 
come nnder our notice. 

We may take it, then, that Aristotle's information about 
Socrates is likely to have been entirely obtained in Athens 
itself, And further, I cannot see that in Athens there 
was any likely source of valuable tradition about Socrates 
outside the Academy, Acquaintance witli the philomphif 
of Socrates was not to be got from anetxlotes [>icked up in 

EleatLc bcUoqI mid liaa mi>ry than oiicc uxpres%d liU iKiliiiiration for Us I {jad- 
ing uieu, sliould have boon aotjuaiiitM w\i\\ tUe new devek|iw*«nt |^ivfli> to 
tlieiv tb&ory of the One hy Leucippus. Professor Kfttoi p lias forgotten that the 
very pnasage to which he rightly mils attention aa 1j(?aring oir the vclaliojiB 
of Platouiam with Atomiatn, Aiistotlt, ik fjcnemUfiH*! A 325 a 2J3 iW^ says 
nothing ahout Deiiioeritua at aX\^ liut iis avowedly iin aceoiibl of the groiitida 
on which LeuciitpiKH reacheil his* conoluaioii (AerUiirTro? 5' ix^i^ tbt-^^Ti \6yuuf 
kt\.). M^'iiat we atiould eitji^iet to liiid ij<miewliete in Tlato, if he had \meu 
acquaiotod with Demociitus?^ m not merely an occasionrd iilliisioii to Atoniisin, 
but aoiufl notice of thii peenllar contrihntion of Demtii^iitus to the theory, bia 
epistetni^lni^ical attack on the value of sensation, eH|iecially as it is nt this 
jKiiut that PlatoniBiii and AtiimitSTn most nearly loiieh* In any case the 
references in the Fm'meuides an<l Thnaeim must lie t>riniarily taken to bo 
to Leucippna^ sinoo it would be a ohronalogical blnnder to make l^arinenidfta 
allude to Democritns (thougli Ur would naturally hn asF^nmed to know some- 
tiling of the viewfi of an ex member of liis own stjhool), Similnvly dramatic 
probability reqnii"^ us to take alluaions put in the mouth of Tiniaens of Locri 
as intended for Leueifipnaj who was so closely connected with the Italian line 
of devehjpinent, rather tlian for Uemocintns- H is a niistoke to eeo any 
speeUl alhiaion to the Atoniists in Timaeuis' cHtieism «ff the thcoiy of 
" inDunieiable worldg/' since that dfn.!tiiiio is a t^onint on place with nearly all 
the old jihysiclsts. The ^loint is a small one, but it ilhiatratea the dangers 
attendant on the mistaken notion tliat DcmocrituH was a *' |nv-Socratic/' 
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casual conversation with outsidei"3 who had heen on speak- 
iug ternis with him, or remembered some incident in their 

bojhoorl in which his singuhir personality liad figured. 
TJie way in which Aristotle presents certain formal dogmas 
as characteristic of Socrates plainly presupposes a fixed 
trnditioii handed down hy a school, and there was no school 
in existence to form sucii a tradition except that of Plato. 
A priori, then, we should expect that Aristotle's conception 
of Socrates must come ahnost entirely from Academic 
sources, possibly amplified here and there by acquaintance 
with the ^oKpariKol Xoym of Xenophon, and of other 
Socratic meiij and hy verbal remarks made hy Plato in 
personal coiivei'sation. In tbe main it would he the picture 
of Socrates drawn in Plato's dialogues which would form 
the basis not only of Aristotle's statements, but of the 
whole Academic tradition. Other Socratic men, like 
Enclides and Phaedo^ had, to be sure, founded philosophic 
coteries outside Athens, and these, no doubt, preserved their 
own version of the Socratic tradition, but it must surely 
be clear that nothing but the foundation of the Academy 
could have given one version of tlie tradition its literary 
importance and vitahty. As it is, the reason why we 
know next to notliing of the figure of Socrates as it may 
have been conceived by most of those whose names have 
come down to us as authors of XatfcpariKol Xoyotr, is thnt 
tliey were not connected with permanent *' schools'' by 
which their writings would have been preserved, and in 
which a definite tradition might have been perpetuated. 
The reiisonable presumption is thus that the Aristotelian 
account of Socrates simply records familiar traits from an 
almost exclusively .Vcudemic school -trad it ion, which must 
rest, iu itf^ ttirn, on the ^vritings of Plato» I turn now to 
the Jetftiled establishment of the point, by examining the 
various pieces of information preserved in the Aristotelian 
corpus and indicating their apparent sources. 

Hut first it may be worth our while to recall Aristotle's 
own expressed view as to the class of literature to which a 
X070? ^mfcpartKo^: belongs, A " Socratic discourse '* is, for 
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Arts tot le^ primarily a kind of prose dmma. It is a form of 
'' imitation " just as an epi« poem or a play is ; as Professor 
Bywater has put it, its definition, in the terms employed in 
the Poetics f would be ^i^fiai^ iv \oymi, j^mpl^ ap^ovia^ icai 
pvBfMiv. In this respect it stands on the same level with 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus; there ought to be 
a generic name for tiiis kind of prose drama, which would 
include the prose mime and the Socratic discouTse as its 
8pecieS| just as there is a common name of which both 
tragedy and comedy are species, " drama " ; but the language 
unfortunately does not provide one. ovBh jeLp ap €XQifji.€¥ 
ovop.da-ai Koivov Tom ^m^^povo^ teal ^epap-^ou pLtfiou^ fcal Toi>^ 
Sfafcpart/coifi Xoyov^ — as it is implied we ought to have 
(Fodtcs 1447 b 2). 

Xow we have already been told, by implication, wliat it 
is that all tbrms of mimetic art ** imitate ' ; they *' imitate *' 
tjdij fcal iraBfj Kai irpa^u^, '' men's characters and what they 
do and have done to them" {iL 1447 a 28). It should 
follow that Aristotle, riglitly or wrongly, regards the 
** Socratic discourse " as a highly realistic kind of composi- 
tion. You cannot, of course, infer that he holds that the 
actual Socrates must have really made every remark ascribed 
to him in sucli a discourse, but it would not he a proper 
" imitation '* of the character of Socrates unless it were in 
all its main points a ftiithfiil presentation. Kg, if Socrates 
notoriously tlisapproved of mathematics, or thought astronomy 
impious, discourses in which he is made to take a keen 
interest in the latest developments in arithmetic, or in the 
theories of astronomers, would be very bad fupirjo-eis of his 
^&os* (So, if Xenophon's account of him is correct, iSe- 
^mblic vi.-vii. are a bad pip.f}m<i.} So, again, if you provided 
Socrates with an elaborately fictitious biogmphy (as Plato is 
sometimes held to have done in the Pliaido and Parmtnidm), 
yon wouUl not he givin*? a proper ^i^7i<ns of "what he did 
or had done to him." 

So when we come to tlie consideration of fcmgedy, the 
iml subject of the part of the PodicH whieli has been pre- 
served, we learn that one essential point in depicting the 
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t}doq of a character is that it must be S^wp (1454 a 23), 
which means, as Professor Bywater says, *' like the original.*' 
You ni;mt, e.g., make your Hector, Orestes, etc., such as the 
Hccepted story says they were, and of course, in the same 
way, if a friend of an actual man» Socrates, makes him 
a personage in a work of art, his '* Socrates " must he 
recognisably " like *' the man wliose imuie he beam Similarly 
as to incident, it is regularly taken for granted in the Poetics 
that the main outlines of ** what the characters did or had 
done to them " are prescribed beforehand by a story which 
the poet did not make (an &u X070?, as " Euripides " says in 
the Frof/Sj with reference to the plot of the Hippohjhts), 
and that it is only in the detailed way of leading up to the 
main fixed incidents that the poet has a free hand. In 
Aristotle's own illustration, anyone who wishes to compose 
an Iphigmiia has to take as data the diaappeamnce of the 
heroine, her appoint ment as the priestess at a shrine where 
strangers are sacrificed, the arrival of her brother, the 
recognition and the escape as fixed elements in the s\my. 
He is only fi'ee to invent the motivation of the successive 
events (e,g. to choose Ins own way of bringing the brother 
to the spot), and to fill in details (e.g. to choose the exact 
way in which the recognition shall be brought about). 
With much more right, tlien, may we demand tliat the 
writer of a XmKpanKm x6yo^, a drama in which the hero is 
one of the best-known characters of the most famous age of 
Athens, shall not present us with a biography of his hero 
which relates things none of which, nor the like of them, 
ever happened. H Socrates never met Parmenides and Zeno, 
never talked with them of the One and the Many, never 
crossed swords and exchanged compliments with Protagoras 
at the height of his fame, never threw himself with ardour 
into the studies of the ^vu-iKoi or pondered over the book 
of Anaxagoras, never occupied himself with the problems of 
political reform wliich occupy tlie Mepuhlic, never belonged 
with Cebes, Simmiaa, and Phaedo to that quaint little band of 
believers in eiSrj who speak of themselves in the Phaedo as 
'' we," then the Platonic Xo^oi, by the canons which are 
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aasutiied in the Foefics lor all I'uniis oi dramatic couipusiliou, 
are bad \6yoi, and Aristotle had no right to couple tliem 
with such realistic pictures from life as the compositions of 
Saphron and Xenarchus seem to have heeiii as examples of 
the kind of prose-drama which ought to lmvt% thougli it has 
not, a siagle techuical name. Yet he does so, not only in 
the passage before as, but in the fragment (61 of the Tierlin 
edition, 1486 a 0) where the Smfcparifcol \6jot are expressly 
named by the side of the mimes of Sophron as examples 
of the same kind of composition* It is, of course, open to 
anyone who likes, to dispute the correctness of the implied 
view of the %mf£paTi/col Xoyot. Aristotle may have been 
deceived into taking for hdelity to fact what is really only 
the skill of the consummate nxaster of iictiou. But what 1 
am concerned with now is merely the question what view 
Aristotle took, whether that view %vas sound or not^ 

Now to come to the examination of details. I may have 
overlooked a point here and there, but I beheve my list 
will be found to contain every passage referred to in 
Bonitz's Index s.v, XfOKparris or 6 ^at/cpdrtj^ in whic]i the 
allusion to a Platonic dialogue could be called in doubt* 

I begin with a few references which are not to statemeuts 
in Plato, as illustrative of the amount of information about 



^ lucidenUlly I nmy uotB, ns an nitmti'atiou of Plato's attetitiou to factj 
that a rai'eful readiryg of the Phctok reveals tlie uxiHbeiiri* of two *'wc'* 
groopi ia the Pk&edo. There are the ■' we " wlio believe rii tlie sfSTj aiMJ al»f> 
in the doctriDe {fortUDately traceable right batrk to Pytliagoraa) of fli*d/A»'sy<rir. 
Socrates co^etatitly intlnctes bimst^lf in this Rioiip to whiL^h Cehe« and Sinxmia^H 
at leasit and ini^umably ih& Ktc^ wpbironra of llii.^ dialogne uti;o, baiong. 
There is iinotUcr *' we " gi'ou]* wbo are in the habit of beUeving the sotiJ to lie 
the Ap^Qvia tt}^ i'^'XV^f i<?- PytliJigoreans who have been deeply in terns ted in 
the medical developments flHsiing ont of the theories of EmjtedotleB. Sitnniia** 
belongs to this ^Toup and Bi>eak3 for it at 86 b (tqi^Qt^v n ^dXta-ra iV&Xa^- 
pdtf&fL^v Ttftf ^('x^*' f?f«0' ^^^ Echecratea had at oue tinit; h bared Its docttine 
{avrm ^m r^tur^ TrpouSi&oKTo 8S il) and atill half inclinea to it (^au^trrkrs ydp 
fL^v 6 Xiyoj oZfTOf d^vTL\tLfifi6.v£Tai kuI vvv teal ddj ik), Socrates, antl apparently 
also Cebest do not belong to this '* wo," aud the apjmrent object of the whole 
by-play between Phaedo anil Echecrates (88 d HI) ia to indicate that tlje 
difference on thti point is logically the moat important fcatnie in the whole 
\6yot. It is flcarcely credible that tlie distinction between the two "wd's" 
r!xist6d only in Plato's fanc)'. 
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Bocrates whieli Aristotle Beems to have derived from other 
sources than the dialogues. 

RheUrric 1393 b 4 TrapafioXi) 8e ra %oKparttc(t, otov €t rt^ 
Xiyot on ov Bet tckf^pmrov^ dp^etv. ofjLotov yap mc*fr€p &p ef 

oi av Xa^&JCTiF, 4 '^^^ "Khjj^riqpmv ov rtt*a het xv^epvap 
K\f}pwa-€i€v, w ou Biop TOP iirta-rdficvov dXXA top Xa^ovra^ 
This ig apparentlj given not as an actual nimark of Socrates 
biit simply as " the sort of arguineiit you get in the Socmlic 
discourses." There are, of coarse, plenty of parallels with 
the reasoning to be found in Plato, and the same sort of 
tliinp^ must havt^ been extant in many Soeratic discourses 
now lost to us, BO that it is hardly necessary to find a 
special source of any kind for the observation. The closest 
pamllel, however, seems to be Xenophon, Mfwm'nhilia i* % 
S\ inrepopap iiroiet (sc. accorili ng to the tcar7^opo9) Tt^v 
icaBedTfiyTiiiy VQ^imp tqv^ trvpovra^, \4ymp (w?- pLc^pop etfi 
TOV'i fih^ T7^«f 7r<iXc<i)? ap^oi/rffs^ aTTO icviifiov tcaQixrrdpQt^ 
KV^^pp}}Tf}l Se firjSipa deXetv -^pijaffai Kvaficvrm p^yhe ritcropt 
fiTjB' avXTjTrji fiTjS' iir aXku roiavra (the same kind of 
saying which lies at the bottom of the famous pictiLrL* of 
the mutinous crew and their disastrous voyage at the open- 
ing of Bqmbik vu\ The close correspondence of the 
language suggests that, if Aristotle is directly taking his 
illustration from any specific sonrce, it is from the Ahm&ra- 
Mlitt, If so, this is, so far as T know, the only case in which 
the employment of Xenophon can be clearly shown. (I 
would suggest, incidentally, that very possibly we should 
emend the word dffX7jTa<; in the Bkrtonc to avXijrm on the 
strength of the Xenophon tic passage. The fact that the 
"jjairs" in athletic contests were often determined by lot 
makes the affXijr'ijv rather an unfortunate example for the 
purpose of the 7ra/>aj8oX?J, and it is also clear that the 
person who is coupled with the irXmr^p ought to be, what 
the auX»;TJ7c is, both in Plato and Aristotle j a recognised 
example of the ** professional " or Tej^piri]q.) 

' Thus Alcibiatlfts was speaking as a genuine Socratiu wbeo he told tb© 
Spartan fl (Tl nicy d idea vl S9) that tlie tlemocracj was h^okoyovfAiv^ Avota. 
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Mhim ^utlemia 1235 ti o7. It ia an argument by 
example to prove that to ^p'tja-ifi.ov Soxel ^ikov elvai fiovoi* 
that S<afcpdT7}^ 6 yiptav (apparently so called because, iu the 
time of Eudeiiiiis, XtaKparr^^ might have been taken to mean 
XmKpuTT}^ 6 vemrepo^) said men throw away even parts of 
their own bodies wlien they, cease to be of use, uTro^iiWovm 
Tov wTv^koi* fcal ra^ rpi^a^ ical rov^ 0PVxa<;, koI ra fiopia 
OTt piwrovfi^v ra a)(pi]frTai xal reXo? to <r&>p*a orav am-Q- 
8iii*i^i* ajffitfio-To^; jap 6 pe/fpof* Eudemus seems here to bu 
referring to Xeiiophon, iJ/if;?;^ i. 2. 53 koI Trpo^ rovrotf? ye Sr^ 
on T^^ A^ 1/^779 i^€Xdovaf)^f ei' ^£ pLopffi yijP€Tai ^pai/i^trt?* 
TO trmfia tov oltcetoTarov dt*8pmfroy T^^f Taj^itrTijp i^^vij- 
KapT€^ iKpavi^ovtrttf, ekeje S* on kuI ^u^v cko^tov eavrov, 
a irdpTrnp fuiKitrra ^tXeZt tou am/juiTO^ o rt &p d^petov ?}* 
fCaX Ji''<w0€X€?, avTO^ Te df!^aLpa. xal ctXXmt Trape^ci. avToi 
T€ ye avrtov Stw^dq Te Kai Tpt')(a^ KoX rvKov^ d^mpovtn Kal 
Tol^ laTpoi^ TTapi-^ovai /iera Tropanf t€ Kal dXyrfBovrnp fcal 
aworefiveiv Kal diroKdeiv . . . Kal to a-taXop €k tou fTTop-aTo^ 
d'jroirTvovmv oi? hyvainat TroppmTilTm hioTi w^eX^t p.kv Qvhkv 
airrov^ ivov, ^aTrret Se ttoXv fidXkov, 

Hheiorw 1398 a 24. Socrates refused to visit the court of 
^Vrclielaus on the ground that v^piv e^^-rj ehmt tq fii} Bmatrffai 
u^vvawSat o^oim^ Kat €v waBovra^ muir^p teal xaKm^. 
(The point of the remark is» I think, generally overlooked- 
If Socrates edWtr^ei at the hands of Archelaus, it becomes 
his obligation ev irotetv 'ApxeXaov, But the only %vay to 
do this is to make the soul of Archelaus better, and the fii'st 
step to its improvement would be tliat Archelaus should be 
piiniuhed for his crimes. As there is no hope of this, 
Socrates will not go where he can do no good. The mean- 
ing is not that Socrates accepts the current view that ono 
should repay good with good and evil with eviL On tbiis 
interpretation the two cases contemplated are not parallel. 
For, in the common view, if yon fail to repay good with 
good, the v^pis is on your side ; i f you fail to return evil for 
evil, you do not commit v^pt^, but v^pi^ is committed on 
you. What Socrates meatia is something profounder. 
According to the common view, if Archelaus does me a 
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wrong ivhicli 1 cantjot requite, theu vjSpl^ofiah the worth 
of my personality is degmded. Yea, says Socrates, but 
exactly tlie same thing happens if I du not rapay kindness 
at his hands by the only means in my power, which is to 
try to bring him to punishment for bis crimes. It i.'^ 
not Arch elans J bnt Socrates, who v^pl^erm, siiflTers degrada- 
tion, if he does not try to lead Arehelaus to I'epentance, as 
be i^ertaiuly will not he allowed to do. The thought is 
thns absoltit^^ly in accord witli the ethical teacliing of the 
GoTf^lm and Mqmblie. The |x>pnlar view of vffpt^ referred 
to is not that v^pi^ is committed % the man who accepts 
a kindness which he is unable to repay or % the man who 
leaves an injury unavenged, but merely that lie who injures 
the defenceless commits v^pif;. Socrates adds that he who is 
not allowed to make such a return for kindness as lies in 
his power also sufTers v0pi^.) 

Uhitork 1398 b 30. (The already discussed anecdote of 
the i^buke administered to Plato liy Aristippus.) This and 
the preceding incident may well have been taken from lost 
"Socratic discourses/' or may equally well Ije reminiscences 
derived from actual conversation with Plato, 

lihdoric 1417 a 19 Sm tovto ovtc e^ov^nv oi pM&iq- 
p^aritcol Xoyot ^5^;, on ovhe Trpoatpea'tP' rii jap ou €v€Ka 
cifK i'^QV<nif. aX)C ol S^KpariKoi" ire pi TQiovrmif jap 
Xiyovffiv, Tlic reference is, no doubt, to the whole class 
of such Xoyoi, and it may be noted that what is meant 
by their exhibiting ^0oq and wpoatp^c^is is not that they 
are didactic, concerned with the ends for which we ought to 
act, l*ut that they are dramatic, and full of traits illustrating 
the charactei's of the personages who figure in the narra- 
tive, and showing what is tJ^mr ^6o^ and witli what 
'TrpoalpetTi^ they act It is just what we call the ''dramatic'* 
touches in a work like the Pkaedo, the picture of Socrates 
chafing the leg which had just l)een released from its chain, 
the playing witli Phaedo's curls, the violent sobbing of 
ApoUodorua, in which *' Socratic discourses " exhibit ^6o^, ie. 
just the touches in which Plato's way of narmthig a con- 
vei'satiou differs from the colourless manner of a Xenophon* 
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It would be as absurd no! to believe that Aristotle is 

thinking chiefly of the Platonic " discourses " here as to 
suppose that be means any othei^ wben be says at Politics 
1265 a 11 that ail tiie Koyot of Socrates exhibit to Treptrrou 
K€tl TO Ktiivoroy^v Kal [to] ^fiT^firimv. Of the reference iu 
the Poetics to ^uiKpart/col Xoyot I have already spoken. 

There is a statement in Aristotle, Fk 83 (Berlin edition), 
1490 a 21, that Socrates defined eiyipeta as €0 ayaBc^i^ 
yovit^v ^tvat. This is inchided in the Frafpnenis of Aristotle 
on the authority of Stobaeus, wiif» says he is quoting the 
dialogue irepl ei^yeye/a?. But it shoidd be remembered that 
according to Plutarch (Arislidcs xxxil) there was a doubt 
about the genuineness of tliis particular dialogue* The 
definition is eoimected with the curious tale about the 
bigamy of Socrates, who is said to have had, besides 
Xauthippej as a second wife the daughter (Diogenes 
Laertius), or granddaughter (Plutarch), or great-grand- 
daughter (Athenaeus) of Aristides i Btfcaio^^ and it was, 
according to Stobaeus' account of what Aristotle said^ in 
connection with her that the definition was given; a 
daughter of Aristides must be umkltjehoren, because she had 
so " righteous " a father. 

As to the authority for the story, all the authors who 
tell it i-efer to Aristotle, and both I'hitarch and Stobaeus 
to the work Trept ^v^epuaq} Diogenes (ii. 26) further 
mentions Satyrua and Hieronymus of lUiodes, Plutarch adds 
Demetrius of Phalerum and Aristoxenm, and Athenaeus 
names Callisthenes, Demetrius, Satyrus and ArisioxcnioL 
The appearance of Aristoxenus among the authorities for 
this tale goes far to discredit it, and it has considerable 
internal difficulties. The absolute absence of any uncon- 
scious allusion to the matter in Plato and Xenophon is a 
serious matter. It is a further difficulty that the various 
versions of it lay stress on the poverty of the alleged second 
wife, and Diogenes, in particular, insists, apparently on the 
strength of the ^rrepl eityeveiast that she brought no dowry 

^ Stt>haous dtMia not give the storyj but he mentiona the daughter or 
Aristides in cattnection with the definition of t^fyiveia. 
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with her. Xow it is in itself a difticult question, which 
bm not been adeqtmtelj examined, how Socrates, who was 
always iv ^vpiai weviat, supported himself^ Xanthippe, and 
his sons, and the mystery deepens if we suppose that lie 
married a second wife, be the story asaerts^ out of coiiipa;^siou 
for her impoverished conditiou. Still the names of Aristotle 
and Demetrius are of coiisitlerable weight, if one could only 
feel sure that the w^pi €vy€p€ia^ was genuine. On the whole 
1 should suggests in the light of the testimony of the Lmhes 
to the old friendship between Socrates aud the family of 
Aristides, that there is some foundation in fact for the story. 
Socmtes may well have in some way chai-ged himself with 
the protettiou of a daughter of Lysiniachus (the story which 
makes her his sister mises dnt>noIogical difficulties), and it 
was probably the mischievous genius of Aristoxenns which 
turtjed the incident, whatever it was, into a case of bigamy. 
That the tale is traced to the ir^pi ^vyemia^ seems to me 
to militate agaiust the genuineness of the work, or the good 
faith of tliose wiio professed to be citing it 

FfagmmUt 61 (Berlin edition), 1486 a 2. Aristotle said 
in his Trepl m-mt^rmu that the dialogues of Alexamenus of 
Teoa were eiirlier than the %mKpaTiKo\ Xojoi (trom Diogenes 
Laeitius iiL 48, aud Athenaeus xi 505 c, in which latter 
context it forms part of an abusive attack on the originality 
of Plato). These are, I believe, all the passages in the 
Aristotelian corpus in which reference is made to ^toxpart^Kol 
Xoyot, or sayings of Socrates L[UOted which cannot be found in 
the extant Platouic literature. It will be seen that the 
number of such sayings is ridiculously small, and that none 
of them ha8 any philosophical significance, except perhaps the 
reason for not visiting Archelaus which is put into Socrates' 
mouth iu the Ehtioric, and this story, correctly interpreted, 
shows that Aristotle ascribed the ethical doctdne of the 
Gartjins to Socrates. Our results so far are highly unfavourable 
to the view that Aristotle's knowledge of the tenets of 
Socrates is at aU independent of tlie tradition created by 
Plata Even Xenophon only seems to have been utilised, if 
at all, in one single passage, and then only for an illustmtion 
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of Socratic method exactly parallel witli scores that might 
have been taken fi'oni Plato. The one clear case of actual 
quotation from Xeiiophon which we have detected belongs 
not to Aristotle, but to Eudemus- 

I come now to the passages wljieh refer to the special 
tenets of Socrates. In every case, it Avill be seen, it is quite 
easy to point to the probable or certain Platonic source of 
the notice. 

(1) The fuudamental service of Socrates to science lay 
in his insistence on the importance of universal tlefinitiou, 
and of iwaxTticol Xoyot. 

Mdaphys'ics A 987 b 1—4 Xmicpdrov^ Sc wepl ^h* ra 
^difca wpajfjt.aTevo^voVt wepl 5e Tijs okr}^ <^t;<r€a?? oifhivt 
€V p,ivTOl TOVTOl^ TO KaBoXoV ^T^TOVVTO^ tcoi TTepl opiafirUit/ 

ifnarriaavTQ^ irpdiTov Ti}P BLapoiaif. M 1078 b 17^ 28 
Smxptirov^ Be ire pi rk^ ^Bt/caf^ apera^ irpwyparevopivov 
KaX W€pl rovrmv 6pi^€a-0at fcaOoXov ^rfrovvrofi Trptarov * , . 
ivo jdp iariv a rt^ ap aTTohoiri ^aaKparei Bt/caitof^, rov^ t' 
^iraKTiKoi)^ Xoyov^ Kal to opi^€o-0ai fcaSoXov Tavra yap 
i^mif a^m irepl ^f>XV^ i7rian]piTj^. aXk* o p,kv XtDicpaTt}^ 
tA tcadaXov ov/c ')(mpi<Tra iTTolet ouSc roLf? Qpitrpov^* ot 
S* i'^aypitravt fcal ra rotavTa rtxiv ovrtiip IBia^ wpO(T7}y6p€va'ai\ 
The last statement about a dilTerence of view between 
Socrates and the oi M, who are apparently identical with the 
ol irpS^TOL Tm iBia^ ^Tqnapje^ elvai, of 1078 b 1 1, must be 
left over for special discnasioti. As to the remainder of 
what we are told here, it is obvious that the statement 
might be made by a reader who knew Socrates only from his 
reading of Plato on the stmngth of almost any one of the 
discussions contained in, e.g., the Charmuies, Ladies, GrecUtr 
Hippias, Protagoras, Eepithlie i. 

(2) Socrates used to ask qnestions but not to answer 
them, mp.oX6y€i yap ov/c dBivai, SophuL Metich. 183 b 7. 
This is, J think, a plain alhision to the complaint of Thrasy- 
maehus {S^p, 337 e) iva XtiUcpiirT}^ to eleiida^ BiaTrpd^rfrai' 
avTO^ fihf /i^ aTTOfcpivTqTai, aXXov S' airofcptpop^h'ov Xap,- 
ffdvTji Xoyov fcal iX€y)(7}i. 11 w? yap mv, e^r^p iy^if m 
ffikTio-rei tU itirotcpiva>iTo, irpmTov p.eu p,^ etSw? /ctX, 
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(3) Etliica Nic. 1127b 25. Socrates a typical etptop, 
fidkiara Sk koI ovtoi ra evBo^a airapvovvraiy oirep teal 
Scd/cpdrrff; iiroUi. For possible sources see Repvilic 337 a 
avrrj \€Lvrj r) eifoOvla elptovela X(ofcpdTOv<; ; Oo7*gias 489 e 
€lp<ov€Vf)i, & ^wKpare^', Apology 37 e ov ireiaeaOi ^i 
(09 elptovevofievcDi, 

(4) Virtue is <f>p6vrjai^, the several virtues are ifypovrjaei^f 
iTnoTrjfiaiy \6yoi. 

Eth. JV: 1144 b 18, 29 /cal ^a)KpdTV<i rrji fikp 6p0m 
ef^Tct, rrji 8' 'qfidpravev, on fiev yctp <f>pov'qa€i<; &i€to elvcu 
wdaa^ Ta<; dpera^ rifidpravev, on 8' ovk avev <l>poviia'€<o^, 
KaX&<; €\€y€v . . . %<oKpdTrj<; fi€v oiv 'Koyov^ tA? dperh^; 
eot€TO elvai {iiriarrifia^ yap elvai irdaasi), ^fi€c<; Se fAcra 
\6yov. lb, 1 1 1 6 b 4 o0€v kuI 6 Xa)KpdTf)<; wiijOr) iTnan^fLffv 
elvai rr)v avBpeiav (with which compare Eth. End. 1230 a 6 
avTO yctp Tovvavnov e;^€t fj co9 Aiero ^ay/cpdrrff;, iiriaTi^fLfjv 
ol6fi€vo<; €ivai rijv dvSpeiav, 1 2 1 6 b 2 XtoKpdrr)^ piv oiv 6 
irpea^vrr}^ &1€T elvai reko^ to yivdaKCiv rrjv aperrjv kt\.), 
[Mafpm Moralia] 1182 a 15 p^era tovtov ^(OKpdTrf^ iiri^yevo- 
p,€PO<i ^eXnov kol irrl irXelov etirev irrrep tovtcdv^ ovk opOw 
he ovS* ovTo^. Ta9 yap dperh^ iTrt^arrjpM^ iiroUi, 1183 b 
8 OVK opOw Be ouS' o XfDKpdrrf^ iirtarripxL^ iiroUc ra^ 
dperd^ ktK, 1190b 28 ovBk ^cuKpdTq^ Be op6w eXeyev, 
eiTKTTrjp.'qv etvai if)d<rKcov rrjv dvBpeiav, 1 1 9 8 a 1 Bio ovk 
6p0a)<; XcoKpdT7)<; eXeyev, <f>daK(ov elvat rrjv dperijv Xoyov. 
None of these passages tells us anything about XmKpdrrj^ or 
2ci)/c/}aT779 (both forms are found with reference to the 
very same statements), which may not be read in the 
Charmides, Ladies, Protagoras and Republic, and the Laches 
and Protagoras are manifestly the sources of the statement that 
Socrates regarded dvBpeia as a form of iirtaT'qp.'q, while the 
more general view that all virtue is a " science " or " ratio " is 
manifestly based on Socrates' reduction of virtue to intelli- 
gent computations of pleasures and pains in the Prota^ora^. 

(5) There is no such state as dxpaaia. Eth, Nk. 1145 b 
23 Beivov yap iTnarrjp.r}^ evovar)^, co? &i€TO ^(OKpdrt)^, 
aXXo n Kparelv Kal TrepUXKCiv avrrjv Aairep dvBpdiroBov, 
%coKpdTrf(i pev yap oXo)9 ipA'^ero irpo^ top Xoyov 
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w QVK Qva-f}^ iifcpaa^ta^ ' ov&€va yap uTrc^Xap^^dvovra 
wpaTTstv wapa to 0€%Tta-roi/, aXXa Bt ayvoiau. Compare 
1147 b 15 Koi eotfcev S €^i^r€i SoiKpdrti^ <rvp0almip 
fcrX.; [Maffiia 3f or alia] 1187 a 7 oxrwep St^jcpdrfj^ etpfj, 
oifc i<f> yp^lp y€P€a-0ai to o-wovSaiou^ elpai, ^ <f>av\ov^. €t 
yap Ti^t 0^<rtV, ipmrri<fU€v ovrivaovp ware pop &p ^ouXotro 
SlKaLQs €2pai rj aSifca^, ov0€l^ &p eXotro T^p fiSifclap ; 1200 
b 25 SctiicpttTij? flip o^p 7rp€<rjSi5Ti^if avrjtpei oXtii^ Kai 
ovx €<p7} dtcpaaiav etpai* We might add here EtL Nw. 
1113 b 14 TO &€ \4y€ip o}^ ovBel^ ma^p iropTipoq oiB ax^p 
fiMfcdpio^ iotfce rh p^^p ^t^evSei, to 8' dXty^c?, except that, as 
no name is mentioned there, one cannot be sure whether 
the reference is to Socrates or to Plato (who puts the 
doctrine not only into the month of Socrates, but into that 
of Timaeua, Tun. 86 d ff.). That the common source of all 
these allusions to Socrates' view tliat there 18 no vice except 
error is the Proiaf/oj-as of Plato seems plain from the verbal 
echoes of Plato's language at Froiaf/oras 352 b (eVoiJo-ij? 
iroXXdfCi^ apOpuiwcoi iTrianjp,i}<:, oi Ti}P IwKTTr^fiijp aurot) 
dpx^^p ^^^ dXXo ri - . dre^pm Siapoovfi^voi irepl r^? 

dXXatp dwdpTfop) in the first of the passages cited from 
the Ethim. 

(6) Self-knowledge, Aristotle, Fi\ 4 (Berlin edition), 
1475 a 1 Kal Tmp ip ^eX^pol^ ypap^pATrnp BuoTarop ihoKci to 
Vpta&i SaVTOPt S S^ /cffli SoixpaTei diropla^ fcal ^'lyrijo-ea? 
raimfl^ dpxw ^P€^txtK€P iwg ^Apta-TOTiXij^ ip rot? HXaToyvitcoi^ 
€tp7iK€ (Plutarch, Adv, Cololem 1118 c). The manifest 
source is Fhmdrm 229 e C oi Bvpap^ai ttoj KaTa to AeXtfitKOP 
ypdp^fia yp&pai ipavTOP xtX. 

(7) Aristotle, Ft\ 3, 1474 b 10— Diogenes Laertius 
it 23 Kal HuffmBe iXdelp (sc. top 2i) ^Apia-T0TiX7}<; <pf}a-lp. 
Probably no more than an inference from the fact that 
Aristotle had spoken of the influence of the Delphic inscrip- 
tion on Socrates. 

(8) Mhiioric 1398 al 5, 1419 a 8. Both passages refer 
tc the argument of Socrates in refutation of the charge of 
ath^sm, that one who believes in a Saipoptop or in Saifiope^ 
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must necesearilj believe id gods, since the BaifMtv€fs are ^ 
either the progeny or the handiwork of gpds* (No names ^| 

are mentioned in the earlier of the two paasages.) The ™ 
source is thus plainly Apoiogi/ 27 b fil, and the fact that j 
in 1419 a 8 the reasoning is ascribed to Soi/^/^ar^c of ^M 
itself proves that X^Kparrf^; does not mean " the historical i 
Socrates " in distinction from Plato's Socrates, but that i 
Aristotle did not discriminate the two. fl 

(9) MhdoTw 1367 b 8, 1415 b 31. Both passages. ^ 
which have already been discussed in this paper, allude 

to a saying that '* it is easy to deliver an encomium 
on Athenians before an Athenian audience/' The later 
of the two attributes this to SwArpdri?? ip rm iwinKfiimi, 
which shows that the source on which Aristotle is drawing 
is MtMxeums 235 d el fikv jap Bioi ^ABrfpatov^ ip UeXo* 
wovvrjirLm^ €v XSjeip, r} TleKowowTja-iov^ ip 'A^i/yatoi?, ^j 
ayaSov &v p'^ropo^ Bioi rov Trsiaovro^ koI ciSo/fi^iJtrovTo? • ^M 
orap 8i Tt? iv rovrot^ wyayvi^ffrai ovtTTrep Kal iwatveif ^^ 
ovSh p^iya SofceiP e5 XiycirP, There remain a few aUusions 
which do not seem to have any source in Plato, and throw 
no light on the thought or character of Socrates. For the 
eake of completeness, I add them here. 

(10) Ft, 65 (Berlin edition), 1486 b 26 = Diogenes 
Laertius ii. 46 rovrt^i rt?, aaffd tfyrjtnp 'Apio-roreXT?? ip 7 
^€pl wonjri/cri^, ifpikovelfcei ^AptCKoxo's A^^t^pioq koI \\.pri<fmv 
i reparoa/iO'Tro^. Of, Diogenes Laertius viii 49 rovrm 
if^aalp aPTLwapard^aetrBai K^vK^pa tcaOdirep AvrihoKo^ 
( 1 *ApTikQxos) Xmxpdret, Perhaps this comes from 
Xenophon, Memorabilia i. 6. 1, where we are told that 
Antiphon 6 a-oiptarf}^ tried to steal pupils from Socrates 
{ffovX6p,€Po^ Toif^ (TVPOvaia<rra^ avrov TrapeXia-Oai)* 

(11) Fi\ 2V, 1479 a 14-= Diogenes Laertius ii 27. 
" Aristotle says '* that a magus from Syria told the fortune 
of Socrates and predicted his violent death. 

(12) Ehetoric 1390 b 31. The sons of Socrates were 
insignificant parsons. 

(13) Afmlytica posteriora 97 b 21. Socrates — the 
great philosopher no doubt is meant^ aa he is coupled 
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with Alcibiadea and Lysander — was a typical /^eyaXoi^yj^of. 

(Aristotle was go doubt thmking of the jewaiQTtjf; showu 
by Socrates in his last hours, which is more than once 
referred to in the FJm^ido as singularly impressive.) 

[(14) Frohlemala 953 a 27. Socrates and Plato both 
had the /LteX^7p^oXia common in men of genius,] 

So far I think the reader will be inclined to agree with 
me that there is nothing at all in Aristotle's account of the 
character or opinions of Socrates which he could not have 
taken, and in all probability did not take, direct from the 
^euKparifcol Xiyoi of Plato. Though he had no doubt read 
many other such " discourses of Socrates," there ifi no sign 
that he found anything in them which led him to modify 
in any recognisable way the view which he might have 
arrived at by confining himself to the dramatic portrait 
drawn for us in the Platonic writings, and it is therefore 
a highly unreasonable assumption that he made any dis- 
tinction between the portrait and its historical original 
In particular, he seems to have owed as good as nothing 
at all to the pretended portrait of Xenophon. I will add 
a reflection which may or may not impress the reader, hut 
certainly has some weight with me. I cannot help feeling 
that, wheu all is said, Socrates remains for Aristotle a 
rather perplexing problem. In the historical sketch of 
Metapht/S'ics A, he is the one figure who flits across the 
stage as a sort of mystery, like Melchisedec, without 
father or mother, without beginning or end of days. He 
is credited with having effected the most tremendous trans- 
formation in the general chai-acter of Greek thought, but 
no light is thrown on the question how he was led to strike 
€Ut this new line for himself, or what were his relations with 
his predecessors and his contemporaries. This comes out 
more particularly in two ways. Socrates is the only 
important personage who is introduced into the narrative 
without any attempt to give a positive statement of his 
views about the " cause and principle,** or to show how he 
came by them. He comes in incidentally in the course of 
a professed account of the origin of Platonism as a person 
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by whom Plato was known to have been iufluenced, and 
we are told that on one important point (the universal 
character of scientific propositions) he gave the impetus to 
the formfttiou of the theory of efSi;, and that is all Also, 
as I have urged in the previous essay, even in the account 
of Platonisni, Socmtes seems to be a disturbing element, 
Aristotle appears, at first sight, to be holding two theories 
about the philosophical antecedents of Plato, which he 
merely places side by side mthout a word to show how 
they can be reconciled. On the one hand his main purpose 
is unmistakably to show that Platouism is an offshoot 
from the " Italian ** philosophy, by whicli he niaiiifestly 
means Pythagoreanism. On the other, he expressly treats 
it as -due to the influence of Socrates on a mind already 
imbued with a scepticisui as to the reality of the things 
which our senses perceive. T have argued in the last essay 
for a view of the position of Socrates which would make 
it possible to reconcile these two accounts. The inference 
I wish to draw here is that, if Aristotle has told us so little 
about the place of Socrates in the development of " firat 
philosophy," the reason is that he knew little more about 
the facts than what we can stiU piece together from the 
hints given us in the dialogues of Plato. He therefore, 
like an honest man, left his hearer to read Plato for himself, 
aud did not make a show of having independent knowledge 
where, in fact, he had none. 

TO rpkov ran ^^TTJpt, : our hardest task yet lies before 
us. We have, I hope, disabused ourselves of the belief in 
the infallibility of ** Fitzgerald's Canon." We have seen 
that there is no single statement, with one exception, made 
anywhere in tlie Aiistotelian corpus about the doctrines of 
Socrates which either may not or must not be traced back 
to Plato- But the exception remains to be faced as our 
" third wave," It is a very remarkable statement, and, as 
it is commonly interpreted, is meant to insist upon a 
fundamental difference in doctrine between the historical 
Socrates and the historical Plato. If the accepted inter- 
pretation is correct, every word of the preceding argument 
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may be accepted, and yet my thesis is hopelessly ruined. 
Though Aristotle may depend for everytlving else he saya 
about Socrates on Plato, the fact will remain that he knew 
of one absolutely vital difference between the teaching of 
Socrates and that of 6 XojKpaT'q'i, the protagonist in Plato's 
dramas. He had, therefore, information of the highest 
value independent of the Academic tradition, and we can 
only wonder why he made no further use of it. The 
statement in question is that of Mdai}hy&i€.s M1078b30, 
where Aristotle is speaking of the difference between 
Socrates and certain persons " who had bean the first to 
say that there are IBiat," but did not add that these ISiat 
are numbers* The critical words are dXX* 6 fiev Scw^^paTTy? 
TO MaBoXov ov ^mpia-ra eTTOtet ouSe tou? opiap^ov^^ at S' 
i^mpttraUi Kol ra TOiavra rmv ovra^v IBem irpocrri^opEutrav^ 
In the briefer parallel account of A, there is nothing 
answering to the first clause of this statement, and all 
that corresponds to the second clause is ovrw^ (or o5to9, 
the MSS. authority is unhappily divided,) p^ev oZv rk roLavra 
T&v ovrwp iBia'i wpQtnjyipevtre (A 987 b 7). The further 
account of Plato in A makes it clear that Aristotle includes 
him in the charge contained in the words of M, qI g* 
i^iopiaap, though it is worth noting that this accusation 
is not brought against him by name, and that he is nowhere 
unambiguoualy said to have been thejlrat person to '* separate 
the universals and definitions " or to call them IBiai. 

Now, on the current intei-pretation, the sentence reads 
plausibly enough, " Socrates did not ascribe an independent 
reality to universals ; this was done fii-st by Plato, who also 
gave them the name of Ideas/' (It is, of course, allowed 
that the Socrates referred to — in spite of his being i 
XmfCpdtTfs — i^ Socrates the actual man, since the x'^P^^f^^ 
of the Ideas is regarded as being what the Socrates of 
Plato means when he so often speaks of ^Btj or IBiai, which 
can only be apprehended by vov^ as %<opis, apart from, or 
distinct from, the things which are perceived by the senses.) 

But the apparently simple statement bristles with 
difficulties. What does Aristotle really mean by the 
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operation of x^P^'^f^'^* ^^ which he speaks so curtly as 
though his heamrs would know at once what it meant ? 

If it wai an innovation made by Plato, why do^s he 
contrive never to say ao in so many words ? If Plato 
is distinguished as " those who first said there are efSi? '* 
from some one else who added that etS^ are numbers, why 
does Aristotle constantly attribute the doctrine of the 
"numbers'* to Plato himself, as if it were a matter of 
course that every one knew that he regarded the efSij as 
numbers ? If he really knew that riato*a Socrates mis- 
represented the historical Socrates on so important a pointy 
why does he ever)' where else apparently take Plato's 
Socrates as a boTia fide witness to the actual teachings of 
the real Socrates ? In the face of problems like these we 
seem bound to raise the question whether the conventional 
interpretation of Aristotle's statement is correct May 
not the Socrates who *' did not separate *' tlie universals 
after all be the Socrates of Plato, and Aristotle's statement 
about him and the difference between him and his successors 
a mere inference drawn by Aristotle from the Platonic 
writings themselves ? If this should be the case, we may 
stiU be able to discover the passages in Plato on which 
Aristotle's conclusion about Socrates is based, and we may 
thus be led to modify our opinion as to what the view 
Aristotle means to ascribe to him is. In any case, I must 
repeat, before we acquiesce in the current explanation, if 
it is an explanation, we have to answer the awkward 
question: if Socrates was misrepresented by the tradition 
of the Academy, how did Aristotle hud it out ? 

To begin with, then, I would raise the question, what 
precisely is the '* non-separating of the universals " for 
which Aristotle appears to be commending Socrates? A 
logical distinction of tlie kind which Aristotle means to 
indicate is clearly something which goes down to the roots 
of a philosophical system^ and it must be possible to make 
its significance clear without merely repeating the mysterious 
technical terminology in which Aristotle expresses it. The 
ancient tradition of the Peripatetics does not help us in 
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trying to accomplish the task, sioee it merely repeats 
Aristotle's statement in his own worda, (e,g. Alexander on 
M 1078 b merely says o piv 2fi>«p«Ti79 Tit xaffoXov, &v 
fc€tl Tov? op^a^oi)^ i^yrett ov '^capia-rcL iiroUi rmp at(T0f}T&P, 
avSi T0V9 o/3*iT/£oi? ^(uptiTTmv ^veT€(^v elpai iKeyGv)^ and we 
are thus thrown back 00 the acumen of the modern in- 
terpreters. So far as I can make out their view (and it 
is held by even ao acute and independent a thinker as 
Professor Milhaud), they agree in bringing the statement 
into connection with the Socratic use of " arguments from 
exampla" Socrates, they hold, in efiect, regarded "justice/' 
** courage/* '* equality " and the rest of the " nniversals *' 
simply as common characteristics which are actually equally 
and alike present in every individual member of the classes 
'* just meti/' " brave men/* " equal quantities/* and can 
therefore be detected and defined by a simple process of 
iirarffjirfq, iM, by takiug several members of a class and 
picking out the predicates which belong equally to each 
and all of them. What Plato did, according to this view, 
was to insist that ''juatice/' "courage" and the like are 
never realised completely in the individual case ; there is 
a truer justice or courage than has ever been actually 
exhibited by any man ; exact equality is something which 
our methods of measurement can never detect Yet justice, 
courage, equality are terms which must have a definite 
logical intension, since we can employ them in rational 
discourse. We can call one line of conduct more just than 
another, one approximation to a given length closer than 
another, though we may not believe that pure and perfect 
justice has ever been incarnate, or that anyone has ever 
constructed a rod w^hich is exactly a yard long, Plato 
therefore conceived of the intension of a significant or 
general name as an "upper limit" not realised in actual 
experience, but implied in all scientific reasoning (a tv 
iwl rmp woWmp, m Aristotle phrases it)^ postulated the 
existence of such limits and called them " IBemJ' (I am 
purposely stating the view which I find habitually taken 
of Aristotle's meaning in more careful language than its 
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defenders uBually employ, in order that it may suffer no 
in justice from the introductioD of loose metaphorical 

language about confusion between "' iiotioos and thinp/' 
'' the hypostatization of coucepta " and the like,) 

Now the first observation that occurs to one on an 
interpretation of this kind is that if Socrates really believed 
that justice, courage, equality can be found existing in 
absolute perfection, if he did not see that in the realm of 
facts we have to put up with approximations to them, 
and that it would therefore be idle to attempt to define 
them by looking for the actual existence of absolutely 
identical common predicates in all members of a group of 
actual persons or things, he must have been, what even his 
enemies never called him, a very great fool. This, howeverj 
it may be said, is an argument from merely subjective 
feeling, and should not be allowed to count, so I proceed 
at once to a consideration which is not of a subjective 
order. There is no foundation whatever for the view here 
implied as to the logical methods of Socrates in historical 
tradition. On the current interpretation of Aristotle, 
Socrates not merely rendered a service to science by 
employing hraKTiKol X&yot. — ^he knew of no other kind of 
reasoning ; his talk was iwa/criicol \6jot from beginning to 
end. In fact, he is not infrequently said to have innmittd 
the use of appeals to example I Such a view finds no 
support in either Plato or Xenophon. And I will add 
that the use of iiraKTucol Xoyoi has, of itself, no special 
connection with Socraticism. An iTraKrtKo^ \6jos ie 
simply an appeal to facta to confii-m a theoretical conclusion, 
and the use of such an appeal did not remain unknown to 
mankind until Socrates arose to discover it Indeed, one 
might have reason to suppose that the phrase itself was a 
familiar one before Socrates, and arose outside the special 
philosophical circles to which he belonged, 

I shall show directly that the Fhaedo assumes the 
existence of " reasoning from example " as a well-known 
and logically defective method familiar to the whole Eleatic- 
Pythagorean group who were present at the death of 
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Socrates. Fit-st, however, 1 would submit the following 
certainly un-Socratic passages to the judgment of the reader. 

Hippocrates -rtpt ajfd^mp (a purely technical medical 
work, entirely independent of the speculations of "sophists")* 
2 {Kiihlewein it p. 47) rijv psv o^v ')(€tpa, ire pi o5 a Xoyo^, 
eBiOfcS Ti5 hrtB^o-at. xar^Trpfjvia 7roi'^<ra^, o Se rjpdjKa^ep 
ovraa^ i%€tv Aa-wep ol ToJ^voi^re? • * . xal oiTm<i ej^oi/o-av 
cVeSet • * , vo^t^wv eoji/T&j*- eluai rovra avrrjt, ro Kara 
i^vniPf KoX fiapTvpioi/ iirrff€TQ rd re otrTea irdvra ra iu 
rmL irrij(€Ly on Idvtapii^p l^ei xardXk'tiKd ktX, I.e. tlie 
unskilful surgeon who insisted on setting the fmctured 
member in an unnatural position " appealed " to the visible 
fact of the straightness of the forearm as evidence in support 
of his preformed theory as to the natural position of the 
bones of the hand» So immediately below, teal rifp ro^t/cfiv 
€wr}y€To ^prvpiov, " he appealed also to the art of archery/' 
again in confirmation of ]iis theory. 

So iK 3 (Kiihlewein ii. 49), we read of another blundering 
practitioner that he insisted on a fractured hand being 
treated with the palm upwards {vTrrifi), and that in order 
to justify his theory that this was the natural position (ro 
Kara i^vtnv) he called attention to the sensible fact that 
" the bone which projected along the wrist against the little 
finger was in a straight line with the bone from which men 
measure the forearm," ovrt^^ ij(ou<rav iwiBei rovro vofAri^wv 
TO tcmra <pvinv eipai Tm re ')(poi a^p^tivop^evo^ Kal rk oa-ria 
pQfj^i^mv Kara <j>venp elpat ourio^t Sri <f>aip€raL ro i^i^oy 
otrriop ro irapa tqv KapwQVy iji o afUtcpo^ hdtcrvKo^t Kur 
l$v(^pif}v elvaL rov oa-rioVf dw orEV top tt^^uj/ at ap6pmiroi 
p.€TpiQva-iP. ravra p>aprvpm iw^J^TOj on Kara (ftvatp ourco^ 
eX^i^i «^^i ehoKet eJ \ij€ip. (Similarly in the few instances 
of a logical use of iirdyetrOm in Plato and Aristotle, the 
word means always to support a statement by an appeal 
to witnesses*) These passages show, I think, that eVayeo-^ai 
was already known in the medical school of Cos, before the 
end of the fourth century, as a technical phrase for calling 
in sensible facts to confirm a previously formed conclusion. 
The fact is not unimportant when we remember that the 
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chief terms of Plato's logic, elSo?, airro iif emvrav (Plato*^ 
avTo icaff avTov\ naivmuelp, v7ro0€iTt^, already meet us full 
developed in the m-epi ap'^airj^ iTjrpiKrj^* I turn next to 
Plato, more especially with a view to determining the precise 
position which is ascribed by the company in the Ffmedo 
to the logical process of i^rayniy^. It might be conceived 
that Plato should have attributed to Socrates a logical 
theory which was actually his own creation; it is hardly 
thinkable that he should have represented a whole group 
of persons as holding this theory in common, and as some* 
thing so well established and understood that it has a 
technical vocabulary of its own, and needs no kind of 
explanation whatever, without betraying himself somewhere, 
A theory of logical method which is represented as familiar 
to and believed in by the whole Pythagorean -Socratic 
community of 399 B.C. is not lightly to be disposed of as 
an artistic anachronism. 

Now there are two points of supreme importance in 
connection with the logical doctrine of the Pkaedo. (1) 
The doctrine of the existence of avrit f€a&* avra etSfj, to 
which experience only presents imperfect approximations, 
is represented not as something peculiar to Socrates, but 
as a tenet common to him with Simmias, Cebes, and the 
rest, and so thoroughly understood that no word of explana- 
tion as to what it means is required. The doctrine is, 
indeed, described as airep ael fcal aXXore Kal ip Twfc 
7rap€\7}\vB6TL Xoytai ovhev iriiravp^ai Xeymv, and as ri}? 
aiTia^ TO elSo9 o 7r€wpayp>dr€Vp^ai (Fhaedo 100 b), but 
Cebes makes haste to say that no introductory explanation 
is necessary, ©? StSoirro^ aoi oi^ av (feSupoiq wepalvGUP^ 
and Socrates had already described the '' kind of cause in 
question *' as imlva ra 'n-okvdpvkTjra, and the same 
assumption that anyone who knows much about Socrates 
and his friends knows that they believe in ra eiSii is a 
standing one with Plato, Before we read the account of 
the spiritual development of Socrates, the ftSij have already 
made their appearance in the Fhaedo without a word 
of explanation, as "all those things oh iina-^payi^upxSa 
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*' avTO TO o eart " xal iu rat^ ip{i>T^(r€tnu ipmrrnvTe^ 
Mol iv To-fi? aTTOKpitrecrtv awotcpLuofiepot " (75 d). 

Similarly neither Glaucon in the BepnMic nor Parmenides 
and Zeno in the Farynenides need to have it explained to 
them what an elSo? is, as inde^ no reader of the earliest 
works of the Hippocratean corpus would; what the Eleatic 
philosophers want to be told is not what Socrates means 
by an eUo^, but how he supposes these etST} to be related to 
the world of sense. Hence I cannot escape from the 
conclusion of Professor Burnet that the doctrine in its main 
outlines was, as Plato represents, common ground to Socrates 
and his Pythagoi*ean friends. (Ecbecrates too, it will be 
observed, asks for no explanation.) But my object iu 
referring to the matter is simply to remind the reader that 
Socrates and his friends iu the Phaerfo never speak of the 
^t&T} as established by a process of induction ; their existence 
is throughout postulated. The technical phrase is viroriOe' 
0-004,, or simply rideaffai elSo? ri, the equivalence of the 
expressions showing that the word means to " postulate/' not 
to ** assume provisionally.'' The corresponding verbal noun 
is vwodeai^, and these usages are universal in Plato. One 
virorlB^raL the existence of avrh to koKov exactly as he 
v'TTOTiff^Tac that all integers are cYcn or odd* Now wo^e^re? 
in the sense of '* postulate " is not a word of Plato's in- 
vention, it is a technical term of Ionian science. The 
vTroffetms of a thinker means his fundamental premiss, in 
connection with Ionian philosophy in particular, his 
assumption as to the number and kind of the primary 
ibmis of body. For example, the object of the irepl 
^PX'^h^ larpifcri^ 13 to show that medicine is independent 
of any preformed vwoOe^n^, One or two examples of the 
way in which the author uses tlie word will be sufficient 
to show that he knows it as a tcnnhms kchnicus in exactly 
the same sense in which we find it in the PJmedo. 

I 1, The very first sentence of the work: owia-ot fieu 
iw^^^lpfldaif wepl i7}rpiKrff^ Xiyeiif rf ypd^eiv, vwoBeaiv avroi 
avroi^ vtroBifjLevoi t^ Xoyo^i Oepfiav tj -^vy^pbv ^ vypov tj 
^pov rj aWo no av diXmaip, i^ /^p^X^ dyoure^ Tt^i' 
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Bavarovt icai ndtrt t^v aifr^Vt €P ij 6vo vwodifL^voi^ iv 
woXXoliTt ^p Kai<pot(ri> olct Xeyovai Kara^apie^ ctcl 
afiaprapopT^^, ^aXtffTa Se a^iov fjL€p.^d<T0aii ort a^ff^l 
r€)(^r}s iovcTifi fcrk, Le. the complaint is tliat mediciiie is 
an iovtra rix^t}, " a really established science/* and there- 
foFe needs no justification by an aTgumeut from cosmologioal 
first principles. The uwoOec-i^ of each of the writers censured 
is his *' postulate " as to the numljer and kinds of the 
ingredients of the human body ; tlie particnlar example 
given is clearly one in which (as is the case in some of the 
Hippocratean books themselves) each of the four ** elements " 
of Empedoclea is made to contribute a special stuff, with its 
distinctive sensible quality, to the organism* The writer's 
view is that mudicine is already firmly founded on a basis 
of solid Ginpirical facts, there are trustworthy practitioners 
(cL Socrates* habit of testing the claims of education to be 
an art by asking whether there really is an accredited body 
of specialists in education), and as our observation extends 
our knowledge of medical fact will extend too, so that all 
such u'7ro0io-€i^ are superflnous, Sio oix ^^lovv airijp eyft)7f 
Kaivr}^ viroGia-io^ Seiu-Oat &<r7r€p ra d^pavea re Hoi diropeo- 
^pa, Trepl S>v apdyKfj, -qp rt^ eTTij^eipiji n \ey€iP, 
VTTodeaet )(pija-6ai, olop 'Trepl tiwj/ p^eret^pwp rj r&if imh 
yrjp' a ei rt^ Xeyat /cai jtviixrKoi a>^ ^X^^f oiJr^ mp 
avrmt rmi Xeyoprt oure to 19 dxovova-i h^jXa &p e?^, elre 
dXTjBia ia-rlp etre fiy, Le, he thinks you cannot have the 
evidence of the senses to establish your theory of the things 
" on high " or of the interior of the earth ; anything you 
say on these matters rests on *^ postulation." So § 13 
begins iirl Se twp top jcatvop rpturov t^j/ re-^ptiP ^ijtcvp' 
rmv If vTroOiaio^ top Xoyop iirapeXdetp ^QvXop,ai " ct 
yap Ti i<TTip Sep^hp t^ ^v^pop -fj ^rfpop ^ vypop to 
Xvfiiaip6p.€Pop TOP dpOpdtswop ktX, That is, his "innovating 
opponents " are the school who lay it down as a principle 
in physics that the human body and all others consist of 
four primary elements, each with its own peculiar quiddity, 
and that all disease is caused by excess or defect of one or 
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more of these four (the physicmus who build on the theories 
of Empedocles). They are said to study their art ef 
vwo0€(T€ti>^f because they take the doctrine of the four 
" roots of things *' as an axiom or postulate ; they " take it 
for grnuted " that every disease can be traced back to one 
of these four* But the writer asserts that such a theoiy 
would be useless in medical practice. § 15 dwopim S* 

TavTf}<; T^9 OODV ilTl xntQUefTtV TT;J/ T€yV7}V tIvOL rtOTt TpOTTOV 

O^pairevovat toi/? avQpu^irov^ ^tnrep {nroTiO^vTai, ov 
yap ia-Tiv avrolSi otfjmi, i^TjvprjfJt^vov aifro ri i^ imvrov 
0ep^op ^ "^vypov ff ^tjpov r) vypop p>7)B4vt aXKfoi efSci 
KOiPwv^Qv, That is, " As for those who maiutain tliat 
theory and in this way bring their profession into accord 
with a physical assumption, I wonder how they manage to 
treat their patients in accord with theii* postulate. For I 
am sure they have never discovered anything which is 
merely hot or merely cold, or diy or moist, and has nothing 
in common with any other element*" For, as he goes on 
to explain, all the remedies exhibited in practice show the 
supposed specific characters of the " elements '* in combina- 
tion, not in isolation. It is worth noting that in this single 
sentence we find all the leading terms of the so-called 
" Ideal Theory " already in use as w^ords of art. There is 
v^ro^efft^ in the sense of a postulate, avro i<f> emvrou 
meaning "in isolation," Koivwi4op meaning "in combina- 
tion," elSo?, in a sense only one remove from Plato's, as an 
'* Glementari/ body," a " thing-in-itself " Hence I commend 
the passage and the whole booklet to the special study of 
those who think that Plato is guilty of an anachronism in 
making Socrates argue with Parmenides and Zeno about 
avTCL Ka0' avra etSij and fiiOe^i^, or expound the nature of 
his own vwoOea-iq, or fundamental philosophical assimiption, 
to Cebes and Simmias, 

I may subjoin just one single example from the Hippo- 
cratean corpus of the kind of use of viroGea-ei'?, general 
postulates of a science of nature, to which the writer of the 
wepi dp^ai?}^ IrfrpiKT}^ 30 properly objected. The writer of 
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the wepl ^va-mv Taegiiis his work with just such a general 
postulate as his wiser colleague bad protested against. His 
theory Is that all dieeases have one single cause — an undue 
aggregation of air in the cavities of the hody, all other 
conditions being merely concomitant causes {truvaina, a 
** Socratic " word, and fierairtd). After propouuding a 
series of unproved assertions as to the particular way in 
which each special disease is set up by some peculiar 
accumulation of air, he concludes triumphantly, ^ytpyov Se 
Tov Xoyov €7rl to yvtapKT^a xal rmp poarffXiirwv koI Tmv 
appma-TJifidrmv iv ol<nv aXf}0rji; viradttrt^ (I iv ohrip 
aXffdr}fs Tf vwodetTis;) €ipdpf} (Kithn i p, 586), Precisely 
similar are Aristotle's TroXir^tai ef v'Trodia'emi;^ which are 
not, of course, " hypothetical constitutions," but constitutions 
in which some fandamental postidate must be carefully 
observed. 

Further^ the friends of Socrates in the Phaeda are 
perfectly familiar with the use of iiratcTLKol Xoyoij and 
regard them as an inferior, and often deceptive, method of 
inference. In particular they insist vehemently that the 
immortality of the soul is not to be recommended to them 
by an argument '' from sensible analogies,'* but by rigid 
demonstration (airoBu^iq) from a postulate they can agree to 
accept- Thus at 92 d Simmias is called on to make his 
choice between the doctrine that " learning is recollecting " 
and the theory that the soul is the " attunement " of the 
body, and at once prefers to adhere to the former because 
qBg pL€p yap fiot yijopep apev aTrnBei^em^ fier^ elxoro^ 
Ttvo^ Kal evwp^TT^la^t od€v teal rot^ TroWait^ Soxet ap- 
Bprnirofi ' eyii Be tdav Bta twi/ el/corwp rh^ awoSei^a^ 
TTOtovpLepot^f^ Xoyot^ avi/oiBa o^tri^p dXa^o^ip , . , 6 Be Trepl 
Ti}? dpafj^p}}<T^m^ xal ^aSi^aet^^ X0709 St' v7ro8icr€G>^ d^im 
diroBe^atrBat €ipT]Tai, So the method recommended by 
Socrates as his own, when we come to it (100 b ff.), has 
nothing inductive about it. It consists in starting with 
what seems to you the soundest postulate and rigidly 
deducing consequences from it. The postulate itself you 
leave untouched unless some one refuses to admit it ; in that 
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case, you have, if you cac, to deduce it from something Btill 
more primitive, until you come to Ifcavop rh some postulate 
which satisfies both your antagonist and youi-self (101 d). 
It is thus not induction, argument from example, but the 
*' geometrical method ■' of Deacartea and Spinoza, which 
Plato represents Socrates as introducing into philosophy as 
the one satisfactory method of procedure. His argument 
for immortality satisfies his hearers precisely because the 
conclusion does not rest on parallels and analogies, but is 
rigidly deduced from the doctrine that there are eiSi?, exact 
Scientific concepts, and that the soul has knowledge of them, 
and for Simniias and the rest this doctrine is an inro0€tnq 
a^ia awoBi^aadai. Hence they need to pursue the inquiry 
DO further. 

When we turn to Xenophon we find the accuracy of 
Plato's account curiously confirmed. He has nothing much 
to say about the logical method of his master, but he knows 
that vTrodea^i^ and airoh^t^i^ are the important features in 
it^ and brings them together in a way which is all the more 
valuable as evidence because the triviality of his illustration 
6hows that he is not inventing but repeating what he 
scarcely half understands. For he says (Mcvu iv. 6» 13) 
that if Socrates were contradicted by a person iJiijSkv ex^ov 

€lvai, ov avTo^ \ijoh V TroXiTifcmrepov tj avSpuorepop rj 
uSXo rt T&P TOiovTmVj ivrl rijv hwoOe^Fiv iwavriyeu hv irdpra 
Tov Xoyov, Thus Xenophon knows that one was not 
expected to speak in Socratic ciix;les apev aTroBei^ems ; the 
proper thing was to be prepared with an awoSet^tt; of your 
position. If you had none, Socrates used to biing the 
problem back (? has hravj}^€v av anything to do with 
iTrdy€<r0ai) to the assumption which underlay it In 
Xenophon's own trivial example, where Socrates and another 
speaker are supposed to be discussing which of two persons 
is the more efficient citizen, this assumption is some un- 
defined conception as to the *' work '* of a good citizen. 
Unless the disputants are agreed what ought to be expected 
of a good citizen, clearly it is useless to ask whether A is a 
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better citizen than B, Socrates' reduction of the dispute 
to itB vwodea-i^ thus takes the farm of raising this issue 
explicitly- rl otrv ovfc itcetpo irpmrop iw^^Kt^a^ji^eBa, rt ia^rt^v 
epjov djaOov 'froXtrov ; 

Of course I am aware that there are plenty of 
'* ai^iiments from example " put into the mouth of Socrates 
botli in Plato and in Xenophon, and that his fondness for 
homely illustrations from the trades and professions was 
proverbial But my point is simply that this trait, how- 
ever interesting as a touch of personal t)^09, is of no serious 
philosophical significance. The " argument from example " 
could necessarily only play a subordinate part in the 
" Socratic method." It cannot of itself establish a general 
truth at all, but comes in, at best, as iwaymy^ does in 
Aristotle's own theory, as a means of making a proposition 
already found by awoSei^i^ or assumed as an V7r60£o-L<f in 
the mind of Socrates himself more easily apprehensible to 
an auditor. And so we find in Wato that the '* arguments 
from example/' though often sufficient to disprove the 
theories of an antagonist, are never put forward by Socrates 
as proof of his own convictions. When he is dealing with 
brothers in philosophy like Simmias and Cebes, we hear no 
more of these analogies ; awoSei^if? from an viro8€in^ is 
expected, and Socrates does his best to provide it. 

Turning back'Vot^to the statements of Aristotle, we 

may, I think, urge wiJ^Lt*!'^ ^^^^ force for our brief 

digression the following p^fStts- Though Aristotle lays 

hold of the telling use of illustraS^?^ {Trapa^oKfj, iwatcnml 

\6jot) as characteristic of Socrates /tlSt ^^ never so absurd as 

to ascribe its invention to him, and itl^"^* ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

when he speaks oi' tA tmxpaTi.fed, in th^^^^*^^' ^ coming 

under the head of wapa^oX^, he is not V^/^^'^g primarily 

to the pithy comparisons put into the pjVlc^sopher's mouth 

by Plato and the other writers of Socratic V^^^^^^''^^®' "^^^ 

mere statement that Socrates made use of i^'^^'CTt/cot Xoyot 

in discussing definitions reads Mke, and' probably is, a 

remark suggested by the study of the dia/'^^^^^ themselves. 

Aristotle says nothing to indicate thatji" '^^ connected the 
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employment of iira^^iq in any way with the trait be has 
in mind in stating tliat Socrates ov ^Qi>pt<yTa 4woi€i r^ 
tcaBoXov, or that he looked upon the process of air6&€i^if? 
from an wo^e^rt^ aa un-Socratic. 

The connection of the two pieces of information is 
entirely due to the ingenuity of modern expositors, whose 
views are discounted for us by the fact that they have 
nenally started with the assumption that Plato's account 
of Socrates is purely injBginative, and have never thought of 
submitting their theory to a serious teat Seeing, then, that 
the etirreut view of what Aristotle meant by the distinction 
between Socrates and the persons ** who first said that there 
are et&tj " seems to lead into an impaase, it is worth while to 
set it aside at least for the purpose of an experiment. If 
we assume that Plato himself is the real source of this state- 
ment, as he appears to be of everythiog else which Aristotle 
professes to know about the views of Socrates, and that the 
latter leaves the nature of the 'xt^purfio^ which Socrates avoided 
unexplained, as we suggested that lie omitted all account of 
the positive views of Socrates about rh atriov from Mda- 
phydcs A, because his hearers were expected to know as 
much as he did himself from their reading of the Platonic 
dialogues, is there anything in Plato which, if we suppose 
Aristotle to be referring to it, would at once explain the 
whole mystery ? I answer that there is such a passage, 
and that it makes the business so simple that I believe the 
reference would long ago have been universally recognised, 
but for the inveterate prejudice of the nineteenth century 
against believing in the accuracy of Plato's account of facts. 
The whole point becomes clear if we see that what Aristotle 
has in mind is the difference between the view ascribed to 
Socrates by Plato, and that which he assigns to the dhmv 
if>tkoi of the St^plmtes. These latter persoos are represented 
aa asserting a kind of x<^pt(r^05 between the etSi? and 
sensible things quite unlike any doctrine ever ascribed to 
Socrates. It is, of course, true that Plato's Socrates is 
frequently made to use the expressions X'^P^'^^ ^^'^^ ^'^^^ ^^to 
of an etSo^ or concept, as distinct from the sensible things 
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aince the thiogs perceived by our seases are ''always 

IgJBg " ; they do not permanently " partake of '* the 

€tSo^ oncse and for all ; they '* ai^ " not, they only 

Borne/' To put the point in the language of Plato's 

lujmatical physics^ the elementary triaogles of which a 

ial particle is constructed cau never be safely aasumed 

geometrically perfect, since their edges get worn off 

I their corners rounded down, so that where mathematical 

ary assumes that you have a perfect sphere or tetra- 

l^n, in physical fact you may be dealing with a spheroid 

merely approximate pyramid, the precise geometrical 

Brmination of whieli is impossible. And further, the 

mgles ate constitntly being dissolved and reformed in 

&rant groupings, so that even wMe you apeak of a 

puscle as a tetrahedron, it may be turning into a sphere, 

u\ so on. But you c^m at least have ''true opinion"; 

(fi approximation of sensible fact to the ideal geometrical 

L'Mie may, at a given moment, be so close that your 

-umnt, tliongh it is not *' science/* because it is affected 

•y an amount of error which is not exactly known, is truer 

'^ iTiy other which could be passed upon the same facts, 

lity, for purposes of practice, be taken as equivalent to 

But it would be possible to hold that there is no 

! K *,- rT, ience and sensible fact- that 

10 which no correspondence, 

^ui be found with the 

*'■ h form the object- 

h a point of view! 

atever; it would I 

i'>|or reactions on] 

€iSi7, but 
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** synthetic '* propositions can be eatablished. What they 
assert {Sophwtes 248 a) is that there is an absolute severance 
between yipe^if? (proceSB, fact) and ovtrta. We " share in 
pi^ocess with our body through seuaatioii but in real being 
ioith our soul by means of calculation " (<rmfiaTi p^ev ^fxm 
yevia-et Si' al^Briu'tm^ KOiprnv^lpt Bia Xojto'fwv Be '^v^ijt 
wpos rifp oyTf4i9 ovaiav). and the meaning of ** sharmg in " 
IB explained ininiediately below to be, acting or being 
acted on (TrdBtjpui rj woirffia iK Bvvii^em<f ripoi; dwo ritv 
wpo'^ aXXijXa awiovrmv jijmfievop, where every word is 
significant, *' a condition of being aHected by or affecting 
something elae whicli occurs as the result of an activity in 
things which are coming into relation with one another "), 
The view of these unnamed persons is then clearly that 
perception is not a cognitive process at all; it is merely 
having your hod^ affected in various ways by intemctioa 
with other bodies (and no reference is made to Sof« as a 
psychical result of such interrelation). Knowledge, on the 
other hand, if the theory were thought out in terms of 
modern philosophical systems, would have to be described 
as a relation which simply and always subsists between the 
eoul and the €iBt} which are its objectSj a simple " aware- 
ness " of eternally subsisting relations ; or, as Mr* Bertrand 
Eussell has put it, the i^elation of knower to known would 
have the peculiarity that one of its terms iV nothing but 
the awareness of the relation between the terms. Hence 
Plato can refute these elB^v ^IXot by the simple argument 
that " to come to know " a thing, or " to become known " is 
itself a form of process, aud that their theory^ pushed to its 
consequences, should lead to the view that kuowledge is as 
impossible as So^a, The fact that this very same argument 
appears in the Parmenides as one from which yon cannoc 
escape, unless you can produce a logically unexceptional 
account of the relation of pUOe^i^, shows that we are dealing 
there with the same type of doctrine, and that the attack of 
the Eleatic philosophers on the youthful Socrates is meant 
to embody objections to the doctrine of /ta^eft?, and the 
conBequent recognition of the cognitive worth of "opinion;'' 
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which oTiginafced with the same school of thiokerB 
(Parmemdes 133 b ff,). The question then arises who 
these thiiikei's may have been. It is often held that they 
represent some development posterior to the a^^e of Socrates, 
some school who were busy in attacking the Platonic 
doctrine in Plato's middle and later life, and I should agree 
with the view so far as to admit that Plato's special occupa- 
tion with them in the Parmemdcs and Sopkisk^, as well as 
his anxiety in the closely connected Themietm to give the 
fullest possible recognition to the claims of ipOrf Sofa dvev 
iiriffTri^t}^^ does show that the issue was a live cue about 
the year 359, the luoafc probable approximate date for the 
composition of these dialogues. For reasons into which I 
need not go fully here, 1 shoidd be inclined to identily the 
actual opponents whom Plato has specially in mind with 
the circle connected with Polyxenus and the mathematician 
Bryson ; but 1 do not wish to argue the question in this 
conuection. I may, however, point out that we may probably 
exclude from cousideration the identitieatiou of the pei^sona 
criticised with either (1) Plato himself^ as represented by 
his earlier writings, (2) disciples of Plato who had failed to 
apprehend him correctly, (3) Autisthenes, The extreme 
rationalism of the dhmv ^IXoi, with its complete rejection of 
QpBf} So^a as a means of information about the sensible 
world, is entirely unlike anything which can be found any- 
where in Plato; and all that we know of bis immediate 
followera seems to show that their tendency was to extend 
rather than to narrow the sphei'e in which Bo^a is per- 
misaible.^ And, so far as Antisthenes " is concerned, there 

' Compu^ what we are told by Sextua EmpincuB {Aih. nmihstJioticos^ viL 
145) about Speusippua* dot^triij© of iTiffT^fi.(»fHt^ al^^tr, mnd (TJi* 147) aboat 
the views of Xenoeratej^ oq 66$a, 

* I can see nothing in the aocidentd prosodical correspondetice between 
6^tfMB^s and ' Apn(r64v7j^ to warrant the view that tlie words roii tc vhis xal 
TaJj- ysf>6yTiJif T^h 6i^c^ad^<ri Bvivrfi* irap^iFHevdKttj^iev {Sojjh. 251 h) eontaiD a 
personal allusion. The referencie would bo impossihk if Antisthenes were 
dead when the dialogue was written {which is at least probable), and Plato 
bas avoided allowing the alluaion to be felt both by inserting the Woi and 
choosing a form of d^i^a^ijj, the datlT© plural* which has no metrically 
eixnivalent case in the declension of ^AvTi<r&4vrjt. Similarly the supposed 
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13 really no evidence at all on which to attiibule to Ima an 
elaborate theory of knowledge eneh as Plato aseribes to the 
elSt^v v^iXot. The persons whom Plato describe as attack- 
ing the "giants" fmXa ciJXajSeJt aumBev cf aopdrov^ 
TToffh, and as easier to convince because they are tip^pm- 
T€potf ought never to have been confused with the airal- 
Sevroi of Aristotle J they are manifestly a body of subtle 
dialecticiana. Moreover, on any one of these three supposi- 
tions it would he hard to explain the prominence given 
to Parmenidee and the Eleatic following in general in 
connection with their criticisms. Why should the 
refutation of Plato himself, or of some foOowers of Plato 
unknown to histor}% or of Antisthenes, be dangerously like 
laying unfilial hands on " father Parmenides " ? 

Still it does not follow that because Plato^s ultimate 
object is to meet the attacks of a set of thinkers who were 
flourishing forty years after the death of Socrates, there 
were no representatives of the view in question in Socrates* 
own time ; and if we read the Sophiste^ carefully we may 
perhaps find out something about them. From 248 b we 
learn that Theaetetus, who is assumed to be a fj^ipaKiov 
(Thmetdus 142 c) at the time of the conversation, which 
was held in 399 just before the trial of Socrates {ik 210 d), 
might probably not have auflicient acquaintance with the 

feference to Ariatippiu* at Phikbi^ 67 b i<^^' &v &l jrifret ^Ut tc Kal l-wirot Kai 
TtlXXa ff^'fitroi'TQ. Bijptct, ^wt) is purely faiidful, aince the doctrine attacked is 
&hown hj the aUusions of Aristotk to be that of Etidama, and Ariatippua a3 
the head of a school seems to be a creation of the moderns. In the ancient 
world the "Cyrenaics" seem to have been unknown aa ^ aect before the 
younger Aristippus* Plutarch expressly distingniBhea them ascontemporariei 
of Epicurus from hia predecessors, who include not only Plato and Aristotle, 
but Hicopliraatus and Stilpo {Adversita Voiokfii 1120 c, and compare Eusebiua, 
P,K xiv. 31)* Note how diflerently Plato proceeds in the myth of Er, 
where he plainly does mean ''Ardiaeua** the Great to be a disguise for 
Arcbelatt^. The names correspond in their firat syllable, and very cloaely in 
their vocalisation » atid tlie careers are made to cori'espond almost as carefully 
as the names. He makes the identilicatioii so obvious that the avera^ 
reader can hardly miss it, not ao obflcnre thai it takes a Qerman professor to 
discover it 

I Contraat the weU-known anecdote of Antistheiaea' objection to Plato^ 
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persons in question to know how thej would meet criticiem 
of their views, but the Eleatic stranger can answer definitely 
for them on the ground of his personal knowledge of them, 
Sik iTw^B^iav^ Kow this stranger has already been 
iutrodiiced as a member of the school of Parmenides and 
Zeno {kral^Qv rmv a^^l UapfieptBrip teal Zyjumpa [€Taipmp\, 
Sophistes 216a), but not sharing in the undue tendency of 
many of the school to "eristic." It seems to be meant 
that he is an actual disciple of Zeno or Parmenides or 
both, a thing which the data of the Panfimides show to be 
chronologically possible, and which is also suggested by 
the extreme peisonal reverence he feels for "his father 
Parmenides/* ^ "Where he comes from we are not told, 
though we learn that his family was native in Elea^ and 
that (see note below) he had lived there as a boy. Tluis 
Plato definitely assumes the existence, in the latter days 
of Socrates, of a school, apparently deriving from that of 
Parmenides, who maintained that all knowledge is know* 
ledge of voijTa xal aamfAara etSij whicli are eternal and 
tinchanging, and that all sensible existence is mere yii^eai^ 
of which we have no knowledge at all. In holding this 
view the school were, of course, following in the steps of 
Parmenides himself, who roundly asserts more than once 
that " there is no truth " in the Bo^at ^poTmv, though they 
have advanced upon him by substituting '* bodOess forms " 
and their relations with one another for the spherical 
" One " as the object of knowledge (i.e. they are pretty 
definitely a school of mathematicians, half-Pytliagorean and 
half- Eleatic). The reader will see at once to what all this 
points. That there was a group of such half-Parmenidean 
thinkers at Megara, for one place, in the year of Socrates' 
death, and that two of them, Euclides and Terpsion, were 
among the intimates of Socrates is certain, and is, in fact^ 
about all we know of the so-called " Megarian '* school 
before the time of Polyxenus, Bryson and Helicon, who 



^ Actaal di8ci|»lejship of ParmeDidea seems to be implied &t 237 a HapfievlBftt 
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figure in Fkto's correspondence, and the first of whom, 
according to a well-known passage in Alexander's com- 
mentary on the Metaphi/sies, achieved a name as a critic of 
PlatouiBm. It is the fact that these ultra-iationalists were 
histohcaUy descended from Eleaticism which explains why 
they cannot be answered in the Sophutes without a critical 
examination of Parmenides himself, and why theii* point of 
view, when Plato wants to express it in the most forcible 
way, is put into the mouths of Parmenides and Zeno in 
peraau. 

We may now finally state our suggested interpretation 
of the passage we have been discussing. Its source is the 
account of the elhmv ^iXoi in the Saphist^Sf with perhaps 
the addition of the opening pages of the Parmenides. The 
Socrates of the sentence is, of course, the " real '* Socratea, 
but he is the *' real Socrates " as known to Aristotle from 
the whole series of dialogues in which the doctrine of 
fiifff^i^ is propounded. That he ou ;^a?pio-TA eTroUt ra 
KaOoXov means that throughout Plato's dialogues^ from the 
first to the last, he insisted on that positive relation of 
sensible facts to supra -sensible concepts which makes 
"right belief" about matters of experience possible, and 
permits at any rate of an approximate cosmology; those 
who " first said these are tSiai ** are the unnamed d^t^p 
^tXot of the SophiMes, who are in fact discriminated from 
Plato by Aristotle on the ground that they did not hold 
his view that these dB^ are " numbei*s " ; (it would be 
interesting to know whether this is a fact, or whether, what 
is at least as likely, Aristotle merely inferred it from the 
absence of any reference to the doctrine in the Sophisfes ;) 
the ol S' €x^P*^<^<^^ means precisely what Plati^ means when 
he speaks of the absolute gulf set up by the €tS&*i/ ^L\ol 
between the yhf€a-t^ with which we have communion through 
our body in sensation, and the unchanging relations of the 
bodiless dB^ which are the sole objects of knowledge. 
The distinction is thus not made between Plato and 
Socrates, but between two parties both known to Aristotle 
from the pages of Plato, Socrates on the one side and the 
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"friends of erSi^'* who were personally intimate with the 
unnamed "Btranger from Elea*' on the other. Aristotle^ 
indeed, held that Plato liad laid himself open to the same 
criticism as these uBcap ^iXot because he had never sncceeded 
in giving anything more than a metaphorical account of 
the all- important relation of fiiffe^i^, but this does not alter 
the fact that his observation is meant in the first place to 
refer to Socrates as he appears in the pages of Plato, and 
asserts nothing which was not included in the Platonic 
tradition. 

I concludej then, that there is no evidence that Aristotle*s 
statements about the views of Socrates rest on any authority 
except the tradition created for tlie Academy by the Platonic 
dialogues^ and that, if he is allowed to count as a witness 
to anything, it mast be to the absence in the latter half of 
the fourth century of any view of Socrates other than that 
presented by Plato. We have therefore a right to claim 
his testimony, such as it is, in favour of the view tbat 
Plato*s dramatic portraiture of Socrates is, in all essentials, 
thoroughly historicah 



NOTE 



■ I hope it will not be ascribed to disrespect that I have made no 
reference in tlie text of my esaay to Professor By water'i recent re lu arks 
on ^daKpdrifS and o "^t^Kpurt}^ in his commentary on the Poetic (note 
on 1454 tt 30). With regard to use of the ailicle in the Rhdork and 
Poetics I must leave the examples cited in the text to speak for them- 
selvesj especially as ProfeBsor By water doee not apparently take into 
account the varying usage with other names of hUiork^l per&ons, and 
it seems idle to ine to attempt to lay down any rale untO this has 
been examined, Hib statement that in the PQlitics 6 ^taKpary}^ ^^ia 
regularly used for the Socrates in Plato'i dialogues,^' seems to me to 
involve a jmtitio printiipii until it has been shown indejiendently that 
Aristotle consciously distinguished this " Socrates " from the historical 
Socrates* The only way to show this would he to prove that Aristotle 
attrihutea to Socrates views which are inconsistent with thoae ascrihed 
by Plato to "Socratee-^^ 1 have tried to argue that this is so far 
from heing the case that every view aseribed by Aristotle to Socrates 
comes straight out of the mouth of ** Socrates.*^ If my contention has 
been made out, the whole theory that Aristotle made a distinction 
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between the two Boeratea fy.11s to the ground^ amce ^(ufcj^r^ will 
mean both PUto's Bocratee and the real Socmtee. So will the remark 
that the o * Ap^rro^fiavjf^ of PoL B 1S62 b 11 ** means the Ariatophanefl 
in Plato's Spnpodian,** It ia trn^, of course^ that Aristotle is quoting 
from the SyTnponum^ but the fact is of no moment nnle*B you can prove 
that he is intentionally discriminating between the character who 
epenka there and the author of the corned iea^ and there is nothing in 
his text which throws any light on the point. He may have held 
thai Plato simply indented the apeech, or he may have held that sueh 
a gathering aa that described by Plato took place (which is Hkely 
enough), and that Aristophanea really said something like the remark 
ascribed to him by Plato* And here, again^ it may be the case that 
Plato is partly building up his epeech out of real fragments of Aristo- 
phanes' table talkt or it may not. We have no meana of deciding 
such a question. I, for oue, should certainly not have felt juatified 
in assuming that Aristophanes did actually make this special remark 
if Aristotle had happened to attribute it to 'Apurrotf^avyj^ without the 
article. So if a modern writer spoke of ** Wolaev^s advice to Cromwell 
to shun ambition/' it would be dangerous to assume that he consciously 
meant to assert that the advice was actually given, merely because he 
did not explicitly say " Wolsey's advice in Henry VIll!^ Per cmdra^ 
if I say ^' Brutus in Shakespeare does eo and so," I am not neces&arily 
to be underatoodaa implying that it is only in Shakespeare that Brutu« 
does the act. 
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There are several passages in Plato which show us that the 
type of the contentious ipia^iKo^ of whom Aristotle had so 
bad an opinion, waSj or was assumed by Plato to be, in 
existence before the death of Socrates, and that the opinion 
that the " eristic men " of whom we hear both in Aristotle 
and io the later dialogues of Plato are Megarians or Cynics 
contemporary with Plato's manhood, who owed their 
existence to the popularity of Socrates' own particular art 
of " dialectic/' must be correspondingly modified. Thus in 
the PhaedOy when Socrates utters his warning against 
fitaoXojU, he observes that it is preeisely those who have 
been most occupied in the construction of antinomies who 
are most in danger of ending as sceptics and iriisologists, 
teal fAokKTra Bfj ol xepi tovs apriXoyifCov^ X6yov<i Sia- 
Tplt^avre^ ottrB* on reXevrmne'^ otovrai a-offaSyrarot y§jo^ 
v€vat fcal xaravevo^fcii^ai p>6vot on ovt€ rmv irpayfidrmv 
oxthsvh^ oifSev vyth ovt£ ffe^atov ovre rmv Xojmpj aXXa 
wavra [Spto] dT€^m mawep it^ Eiplwrni aum fcdrm 
trrpi^^rm Kal xP^^^^ oihipm iv qvZ^pI pAvei (90 c). And 
he goes on immediately to say that his own attitude 
towards the X0709 of the immort*ility of the soul, which 
seems at the moment to be endangered by the criticisms of 
Simmias and Cebes, differs in one little point from that of 
an avrtXojixo^ ; hie concern is not to talk for victory, but 
to arrive at truth, teal iym ^m SoKm iv rmt irapivn 
TQiTovrov fLOj'Oif ife€ii*ti>jf BtolaeiP * ov yap Swfo^ rol^ 
wapovtriv a iym Xiym Bo^ei aXTjfffj elpat irpodufn^trofjuit, 

n 
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€* fiff €t7f wdptpycpt akX OTTO)? avT&i iiml Sri iiaXiara 
Sofet ovTw^ €^€ip (91 a). It is obvious that constructors 
of avTiXo^iKol Xoyoi, antinomies, which aim merely at 

victory, are here alluded to as a well-known contemporary 
class, and that it would be absurd to suppose that Socrates 
ineaua his allusion to touch two friends who are both, 
acxsordiug to the dialogue, among the audience, Euclides 
and ADtiatheoea, aprikojla then, Plato assumes, is a well- 
known trick in the age of Socrates, and certainly does not 
originate in a perversion of the Socratic elenchiis by 
Euolides or Antisthenes* We meet the same set of persons 
again at the o]ieiiing of the Sophistes, where we are told of 
the stranger from Elea that ''his family is of Elea, and 
he is an associate of Parmenides and ZenOj but a very 
genuine plulosopher " (fiaXa Sk avBpa </»tXo<ro<^OM)* The 
very expression singularly reminds us of BoswelFs ** Mr. 
Johnson, I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it/* and distinctly suggests that you would not immedi- 
ately suppose that a pei^ou of the antecedents specified 
was fidXa ^*Xotro0o9 unless you were expressly told so.' 
What you would expect may be gathered from the following 
sentences^ Socrates is afmid that a pupil of Zeno wiU 
prove a **very devil in logie-chopping " (deo? mp rts 
iKejxritco'i) far above the level of the present company, until 
Theodorus reasaureB him by tlie information that the new- 
comer is more reasonable to deal with than the enthusiasts 
for controversy (fierptmrepo^ tc&p Trepl tA? epiSa^ ic^ovSa- 
mrmp, 216 b). Plato thus definitely connects the rise of 
Eristic not with the elenchus of Socrates but with the 
antinomies of Zeno. It is in the same spirit that be speaks 
of Zeno in the well-known passage, Phaedrus 261 d, as the 
*' Yea-and-Nay of Elea " {top ^EXearcfcop UakafA^^rjp, where 
the commentators should point out that the jest lies in a 
hinted derivation of the name from waXiP and ^^JSo/ictt ^), 



* When IV e remember tliat the speaker is one of lamblicbua's Py tliigoreat>% 
we see what i\m meaijs. Tbe stnvnger is a ifn\6ffv<p<fi m the aense of the 
Gorgias and Fkaedo^ a follower of the ''narrow way that leaiietli unto Mh." 

3 It ifi exactlj the game thing which Timou of PhliuB expressed less neatly 
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and Aristotle was only repeating what was evidently the 
Academic scliool tradition when he said that Zeno was the 

originator of Dialectic. As every one knows, Plato has 
drawn a lively satiric picture of a couple of the wepl ra^ 
^ptSa^ itrrrovBafcore^ in his Euthydmm^, and, as usual, the 
attempt has been made to find the omnipresent Antistheues 
behind the satire. But if Plato is correct in assuming that 
men of this sort were a recognised class before the end of 
the fifth century, there is really no need to suspect the 
presence of Antistheues wfienever one comes on the traces 
of one of those wonderful avTikG^Ltcoi who maintained on 
ovtc ea-Tt ^frevBr} X€7etR It is fortunate, therefore, that we 
should still possess a large portion of a work by an " Eristic " 
which may be even earlier than the death of Sociates, and 
from which we see that Plato's aasumption as to the 
comparatively early origin of the avriXoyifcol Xoyoi is 
historicaK What I propose to do in the few pages which 
follow is to show that we have in the hia-a-ol \6jot such a 
specimen of early eristic which exhibits at once signs of 
Eleatic origin and of considerable Socratic influence. I 
hope by its aid also to throw a little additional light on 
the famous exordium of Isocrates' Encomium of HdriL 

There are two reasons why it seems worth while to look 
for traces of Socratic thought, or ideas akin to Socraticiam, 
in the anonymous and fi^agmentary hta-irol \6joi, formerly 
entitled by StephanuSj for no very obvious reason, Dlcdi'Mu} 
The work is, in any case, that of a member of some 
" philosophical " or '' sophistic *' circle contemporary with the 
closing years of the life of Socratea Tlie date is indicated by 
L 8 (Diels, Vm*mh*aiik€}\- ii* 1, 636), where « rmv KaK^hat- 
pA}vLmp viKa hp ipiKt^if ^Adrfvaim^^ fcal Tew<r avp.fid)(0}^ m 
referred to as tlie "most recent" (ra v^^rara) example 
of a considerable war. The work was thus composed at 

wiien he Bpoke of 

I I aliall ftppefll throtighout Ut the test given it the end of Dieb'a Fm^- 
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the latest not long after 404, and posBibly before the 
of Socrates, since the writer evidently knows notMng of the 
expedition of Cjrus (401), nor of the war between Sparta 
and Elifl (399). Further, the dialect of the work is 
Dorian, and its special peculiarities are said (with bow 
much ground I do not feel competent to judge,) to point to 
the Argolid or its neighbourhood (then why not Megara or 
Phlius ?) as its origin* Since tbe author's method through- 
out is the fomml construction of antinomies, the facts strongly 
suggest that we are deaUiig, as Diels says, not with an 
epideixis by a wandering sophist, but with a formal lectute^ 
a Schulmrtniff, delivered by a '* professor " resident in a 
Doriem-speaking town.* A¥liether the town were Megara 

' Tha sugg^tioQ that the work was Gompos«d in Ofpnis Kwma to me un- 
happy* Cypms before Ev&goraa h&d e«tabliah«<d hlm^If firmly at Salomia 
does not Beem a likely place foir *^ aophhts,^' and the one reTerencA to 
CypruK in thfl teitt uiELkes, if atiytbmg, iigiLtUiiit rather than for the theory, 
T, 5 tA y^p T^i^' ^(Si'TB ^if rat AifiOat elm iiFTHf, o&Si y€ t4 iv rdi At^dai ir 
E^T/Ki^t* Thb i& muoh && if oaei shoold aaj " What ia here i& not in Oape 
Town, and what is in Cajte Towo la not in Hew York/' A writer who waa 
actually in New York would hardly oxproBa himself thus, and the argumenld 
gaina by suppoaiiig that three places are eonsideredt '*here," **Libya,"| 
** Cyprus," as you then get two distinct iUustrationa of thu wnter's point, 
whernas if ** here " is Cyprus, you only have one, the propoatlion ** what ia 
in Libya is not in Cyprus " liemg then inferable, as a simple converse, from 
** what is bere is not iu Libya/* From vi. S, where the esiateuce of 
*Aifa^iiy6p€Lot Kal Uv&ay6peiot m given aa an argument in favour of the view 
that '* wisdom and virtue can be taught,**, we may perhajrfs infer that these 
two (icliaoU of pbiloaoplij were those best kuown to the author* Airges, 
SleyoUf Phli^s are all well represented iu tbe list of Jamblicbus. CypruSi 
I need hardly eayi in not there. Neither ia Megarat though Euclides and 
hifl friends, from their conueetion with Fartuemdeej would probably have 
been roughly put down by the generality as Pythagoreans of a aort. That 
Polyclitus should be tbe only instance given of a rE^^irTj* who taught hii 
rix^n to his son, tells perhaps in favour of Argos, The 'Aea^ayApuot ar« 
presumably those of Athens, of whom Archelaus was the head after the 
haniahment of Auaiagoraa himself. They occur as a well-known sact in 
Pill to, Oratylus 40a b. Anaxagora^, in fact, would be, hefore the rise of the 
^utKpaTmo^, the latest example of a philosopher who had a regular band of 
pupils called after his name at Athens. 

(I may tako thia opportunity of observing that, though Plato epeakss 
strongly iu the FJmedo of the influence of Anaxagoras as decisive at tbe" 
critical moment of Socrates* early life, be always avoids saying auything 
about any personal meeting httween the twOi Tbe temptation to bring 
them^together, aa he haa brought Socrates into company with Parmenide% 
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or Fhlius or Sicyon or another is of uo epecial moment. 
The important point is simply that it is a specimen of 
the kind of reasoning which Plato and Aristotle ascribe to 
the " erisfcics," and that it shows us what the kind of thing 
which Plato has i^produced in a glorified form in the 
Jli/potJieses of the Parmefmlm could sink to in the hands of a 
thoroughly common -place practitioner of the art. One may 
add, a3 minor personal touches, tliat the writer had read his 
Herodotus, and seems, as we should expect, to have a special 
familiarity with EuripideSj from whom some of his examples, 
which have been mostly noted by Diels^ appear to he taken. 
Thus the general conception that we are everywhere in 
life confronted with a pair of \6yoi, each destructive of the 
other, itself, as Blass notes, seems to allude to Euripides 
Ft, 189 (from the Antiope) eV Tram-o^r av tis Trpdy^arofs 
S&troSiv Xoymp | a/y^^va 0€iT &p el Xeyeiv ehj o-o^09i and 
this in turn to take us back to the well-known assertion 
of Protagoras that " there are two sides to every case '* (Sua 
X070U9 irepl TraPTo^ Trpwyfiaroq^ avTtK€tp>ipov^ aXKfpLOi^), 
Even the obvious illustration of the alleged identity of 
KoXop and ata')(^p6p, that it is KaXop at Sparta^ but ala^pop 

Zeno, Cmtylus, ProtagoraSi Gorgias, Fr odious, Thrasymachufi, would 
iaatara,lly have l>ei'U bo ej trough and the asstiniptioE that Socrates uover did 
moet such a prominent figure of t!ie Peri clean circle h so apparently strange, 
that I can !>nly account for Plato's making it on the supposition that he 
kbew it to be a fact that Auaxagoraa and Socrates, for some ttuo:x;plalued 
reason, had oot met, E,g, I cannot understand why he should represent 
Socrates as only having learned the views of Ana^^agorai about vovi from heaiing 
" iome one ■' (no doubt Arcbelaua) read hia book, when it wonld have been 
eonatuml to describe him a.<t hearing Anaxogoroa expound the theory in person, 
unless from ptire regard to fatjt* Tliia is only one of the curious little points 
whiob^ constantly arise to perplejt one who will not heliovc that Plato^s veraeitj 
about details has a prinna. fade claim fco be admitted until he has been found 
falsifying them. Let mo mention just one other, at the cost of a line or two 
of irreleTftnce. There h no more pathetic touch in Plato than the fidelity with 
which he cliugK to the memory of his kinsman Critiaa, Anyone who compares 
his handling of Critiaa with his treatment of Alcibiadcs will see at once that 
Plato has a peraonal kindness for the one which he never exhibits towards the 
other. Of Critias he will say nothing hut what can he said to his credit 
Yet he never yields to the tiimptation t^ give CritJas anything like the plaice 
of Alei blades in the heart of Ms Socrates, For he koew the facU, and 
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everywhere among louians for the giriB to practise 
" exercises/' and to march about '* with tare arms and no 
shifts" (a)(€ipiBmTm^ Koi aj(iTmua^ wapipwev, ii 9), may be a 
poetical reminiBcence of the violences of Euripidea'Peleus^ avB* 
&i^ el ^QvKoiT(k T*9 I a-a>iPpa>p yevairi^ 'S^TrapTiarlBrnp jcopiy | ai 
^vp vioifTiP i^€pr}fiovo-ai B6p>ov^ | yvfipottri p.ijpot^ fcal TrifrXoi^ 
ap€ipspoi^ I hp(ip,Qv% irakaiaTpa^ r avi€ apaaji^€Tav^ e/ioi I 
maiuiL^ iyoverii Andrmtaehe 595, especially since, as Diels 
notes, we have directly below (ii, 11) the further instauee 
that the Thessaliaim think it a point of manhood to break 
in a horse for yourself, and to know how to kill and cut 
up an ox, whereas in Hicily this is altrj^mr and work for 
menials. The leference here seems plainly to be to 
Euripides, Elvira 815 eV r&v KoKmp xapLwovirt^ roitri ©to-- 
craXo^* I €ivai riS* S<tt£? ravpov aprapst «aX<&? I Xmrov^ 
r oxP-d^et. Of the " older poets '* he quotes Aeschylus 
and Cleobuline. Any conjecture we may form as to the 
ultimate purport of his discourse must necessarily be deferred 
until we have examined its contents in some detail, as it 
is mutilated at the end (and possibly at the beginning, as 
it opens without any adequate prooemium). What we 
possess of the work is an excellent example of the " two 
arguments *' which the '* thinkers *' in general are ehai*ged 
by Aristophanes with keeping on their premises. It ia 
true, as we have said, that the possession of ap^^m to \6y^ 
was a common accusation against all the wits, and that it 
is sometimes made a special charge against Pi'otagoras, 
But the real origin of the whole thing was, as far as we 
can judge, Eleatic* It was the logical acumen of the ** Yea- 
and-Nay of Elea" which made this kind of reasoning 
popidar, and we have an excellent example of it in what we 
know of the argumentation of Gorgias in his work w^pl 
^v(T€^^ }) Tov p.ri opTO^, the Eleatic origin of which is 
unmistakable* This is a further reason for referring the 
Sia-iToi Xoyoi. to a school which drew its inspiration from 
Elea; and if we can find marks in the treatise of connection 
with Soeraticism, it becomes all the easier for us to under- 
stand Aristophanes* ascription of the *' two arguments " to 
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him. That AristophaneB' burlesque was a mere unrounded 
calumny is, in the nature of the case, most improbable. 

I would further suggest t!iat the work tlirowa some 
light oil the exordium of Isocrates' Helena. Isocrates there 
attacks three classe-a of tri tiers {ffdma § 1) — {a) those who 
maintain that it is impossible to speak falsely, or to 
utter a contradiction or to '* deliver two contradictory 
discourses " (Suo X0701I avreiirelv) about the same matter 
(jr^pi TUiv avrmif Trpay^Twv) ; (i) those who say that 
** courage and wisdom and justice are one and the same/* 
and that we possess none of them ^vcet, hut that there is 
** one science of them all " ; (e) the ** eristics " (aXXot Se Tr^pl 
tA« eptSa^: Siarpt^ovai ; cf, Plato*s Trepl tA? epiBa^ itmov- 
SaKOT€?)/ It was at one time held (e.*r. by Thompson ia 
his edition of the Phmdrus^ p. 175 fl'.) that the allusions 
were to three eminent " Sociatic men "- — Antisthenes, 
Plato, EucUrtes, The identification must, however, h© 
mistaken, at least as regards Plato, since Isocrates expressly 
says tliat the persons to whom ije is referring have " grown 
grey'* in the defence of their paradoxes. But, as Blasa has 
shown, the Hdena muat be one of the eaiHest works of 
Isocrates, and belongs therefore to a time when Plato was 
on the sunny side of forty; to wliich I would add that 
if the Helena had been written when Plato was an elderly 
man, it must be later in date than the Republic (which, as 

' FoF cnnvenience' sake I qunt* the whole paasage, Isoc rates i« 1 efcri 
tiP^t oT /<^7CL il^pQvimmv ^v {nr60(iriv droiror xal wapddo^ov wot.7iadpi€voL wtpt 
Ta&rrp dpeKT^v tlirfiv Svrfi©Q(yi * Kai KfttG.y^pjpdtcaffiv U /a^j* «^ ^jTffp^reff 
oXdi' T* €hat ^ff^^ hiyav oiliS' dtfTtT^diyfiM^ oCtBi Mw \hyw w^pl tQv oi^rwff wjxky- 

ire pi tA? ipiia.^ Siarpl^ovtri ris adSir fxkif w^cAoiitfQJ, Tpd-y^ttaTn M wapix^if to« 
TXT^crid^otKTt ivPHpiiv^^. % 4y^ B' tt fi^y iwpwv vetMiffrl t^v wEpiep^iav ravTTiv iv 
rots X^TOif 4yy£y€VT!ip.iv'qp ffal ruuroui i^i riji nauf^rriTL rw*' t^pT}p.4yttt» iptKorifi&ti- 
niiffivft ovtf A.y 6^o(tii^ i&Q.6fia^^v avrQv * vvv Si rti Itrrty oihwi 6fip,a9^s [Plata 
thtn h&9 not di^viai^d this oi^ithcit in the JiiophiaUrs to suggfst tho name 
AntistheDea, but talceu it ovt^r Iroiii a tiiimh ear Her work hy a well-known con* 
temporary], ^riS otV t^Be 11 fairrayhpan' xal to^ Kar dxiivov rbp XP^^^^ T'fvojLt^i'oiri 
ffo0t«rr«J ^i KV.i TOiadra k<xI wo\u vpnyfitLTaiSi^repa. (TuyypdtifJ^ra ^aTiXiwov 
i^tAtif ; (The cr&i^iffrai conteniporarj with rrutngoj&s are thtn identified in 
the next sectiou with Gorgiaa, Zeuo, and Aleluuius,) 

H 
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I may have am opportunity to argue elsewhere, was written 
befoi^ 388/387), and that the doctrine of the identity of 

all the virtues could not have been aacribed to the autlior 
of the Rqiiiblic in this unqualified way^ even in a liostile 
caricature* We aeem the mf ore forced to suppose that 
Socrates himself, along perhaps with other members of the 
Plioedo group, is oue of the persons attacked by Isocrates, 
and it ig no reason for suspecting this Identification to 
urge that the tense of KaTay€yijpdtcmn implies that the 
person intended must actnally liave been alive, since the 
plural would naturally include not only Socmtea but any 
of his more elderly associates who continued to repeat his 
doctrine.* Hence the other two classes of triflers, (b) and 
(e)f must be thought of also m belonging to the same time 
as Socrates. This is completely in accord with Plato, who 
repre^^ents the avTtXoyitcoi as w^ell known in the time of 
Socrates {Phiudo 90 b, Scf^jfiisie^ 216 b, EiUkydmfitm paBsim), 
and ascribes the doctrine ort ovk ^(rTirP "iftevSrj Xiyeip 
not only to Euthydemus, but, ia the Soplmks, to a class 
assumed to be numeimis at the supposed date of theconver- 
sation, Tlie Sia-a-al Xoyoi equally prove the existence of 
such a class circa 40 Q B.a ; and I think the language of 
the Hdmm §§ 3-4 suggests that Isocrates regards all the 
doctrines which he derides as those of the generation 



' Very aimUar is tlje explaimtioti of BlasSj \\\\o takes Autistheues to be 
fiinjed at as the person who rejectiiJ tile prlociplo *if contradictiou, but 
thinks it poMsibk that Plato may he the yierson ivho behi that all virtues are 
one. Aecorditig to BliV5.% this does not de m and, what ia on other grotiniia 
impossiblej a. lute date fur tho Ifdma^ since HaTay^Tjpdica<fi need only refer 
to the drat person uaiiiHii, i.e,, on ni ass '» interpretation, Antisthenes. 1 have 
alreaiiy explained that tbia ideiititiuation aj>pear3 to luo gronndlass, mimt^t 
th«te is plenty of evidenfa that the doctrine uvk ffme drr*A^fti' gcws back 
to the fifth century. Moreover all the alk^ged personal attacka of tlie 
Theaeidm and SojtktuUs on Antisthenes vaniBh under careful ecru tiny. I do 
not believe that any personal name is concealed tinder the o^tjua^'fjr y^fHiiv of 
the SophMts i if there is an allii&ion it is probably to 'I<roKpdr-rrv, atid Plato 
is referring to the sport made in the Mehnu over the logitjianB and their 
diflpntea. Blasa'a geneml argnment for dating the Hdtna not later than 
393 {AUische BeTedsa7itl-eii,^ I 7b note 1) seems to me irreaistible. With 
these dates, the attack may well he specially on Socrates as represented in 
the Fhaedo and Frotagoran^ 
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immediately jrosterior to Zeiio and Melissus, This agaiu 
takes UB back to the time of Soemtes and the Bio-(xol \6jQt? 

To return to the SitrtTol Xoym itself* The text, as 
we have it, begitis with the remark tliat there are two 
contrasted cuiTent views about '* good " and " bad *' ; the one 
is that there is a real distinction between them, the other 
that they are the '* same thing/' and that " what is good 
for one man ia bad for another," and the same thing 
good for the same man at one time and had at another. 
Incidentally, I may observe that this abrupt opening 
appears to prove that our text is nmtilated at the beginning, 
since the antithesis *' good-bad" is actually only one of six 
which are discussed in the seqneL The conti'asted views, 
both of which are veiy superficially conceived, are, then, (a) 
the distinction between good and bad is ahmhitCj and pre- 
sup[>oses a fixed and universal norm, the theory always 
ascribed to Socrates by Plato ; (h) the theory that the dis- 
tinction is merely rekttive to the particular ends proposed, 
which is connected by Plato with the Itomo imnmira 
doctrine of Protagoras, and ascribed by Xenophon, as the 
basia of a purely dialectical argument agtiinst Aristippus, to 
Socrates.^ The author declares liimself, in respect of this 

^ A further argument for the sume cojiuTiision may be founded upon what 
Isocrates says in HeUna % 8. The pretcijders ivhom he la denoundng have 
given Huch un impbtue to the maintt;]mnce of fdJsehood that hy iww (^^17) 
certain jjersoni, ** ^/mng the profit they derive from thoir profession, have 
ventured to usert \n writing that the life of beggars and exiles ia moie 
Gu viable thau uny other* " This fieeins to be a direct allusitJii to Cynicism^ 1 f 
it ia flO| the Cynics are diBtinguialitfd! from the earlier paradox- mongers whom, 
according to laocrates, tbey have contrived to outdo, and it ia therefore not 
tbej who are meant by the jjeraona who have grown grey iu maintaininf^ i>n ol'k^ 
i^Tiv Avri\i'^€iv* (TQ<Fo\triiv 3* lir^fSwicli^at Tr^TotiJicafft rd ^ci^oXo7€iP, war' 
^&q Tivifj opSiVTfj To^oui i^tc Tii^f TBtoijTtiiiy uf4>€\ovfAiyov^f ToXfJLWffi Ypdi^iv (Ira 

ktX. ) I take it^ then, that the allu^iona of laocrates are {a) to the same periious 
whose denial of the possibility of contradiction is reproduced as oue aide of 
the antinomy which pervades the Sar^ol Xdyat^ and that the Cynics cannot 
iAf«ly be aasunied to be among them ; {b) to Socrates, and rerj probably to the 
presentation of lua personality in the Fhaedo and Frot^gortts ; (c) to the Neo* 
BJeatiea^ of wliom our writer seema to be one, and who are, aa we have aeen, 
referred to by Plato in several places. 

^ Plato's Soeriitea is a I way a conaiatent Gn tbli point. There ia always a 
lised atandar^l with him, tliough the itaudard he uitea in different dialogtiei 
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particular aiitJEoniyi on the side of the lelativiets (ejm &^ 
ical avTOf; TotaSe TroTiTidefiai, i. 2), but proposes to argue 
the case by appeal to experience (ix tw nvBpw^lpm ^im). 
Thus we get as the 

Mfd Anlino7ny, Theais : '* good " and " bad " are identical 
(i.e. anything may be either, according to circuniBtances), 
AntitJiesis : '* good " and '* bad " arc different in fact as well as 
in name. The thesia ia defended by the ordinary arguments 
of the relativist, which are^ of course, all irrelevant, since no 
one of them shows that a delenninute thing belongs to both 
classes at once* B^ood, drink% ra a<f>poBuTta are good for the 
healthy, bad for the sick (This refers priuci pally, of course, 
to the prevalence of Xi^oKTOPit} as a feature of the medical 
treatment in vogue in the fifth century.) " Private vices are 
public benefits/* axpacia is bad for those who practise it, 
but good for the vendor of kixuries* '* Luxury and waste are 
good for trade." What woultl doctors and undertakers do if 
there were no disease or death in the world ? A bad harvest 
at home is the opportunity of the €fiwopti^, the dealer in 
imported corn. Sliipwrecka make good business for the ship- 
building trade, " It is good for the smith that tools rust and 
break ; good for the potter that crockery is fragile ; victory of 
all kinds is good for the victor, but bad for the vanquished" 

may VAvy mlh the exigeneiea of the aitufltiou* In general, tbe Btandard of 
moFftl (jurreijcy ia, as in the PiiftedOt wisdom. The jiretendeil Hedonism of the 
Prolagorccs la no exci^ptioiK Socrates' whole objection there is to the purely 
relative view of Protagoras that *^good *' j^m* sc has no meaning ; good cneaiiv^ 
what in rektii?e to an end, and there are as many different standards of gooil 
as there are differenl puda {Frotag. 334 c^ a precis* para! lei with oiir argument). 
ft ia agatnat that view that Socratus ehampiona the theory of an absolalfr 
atftjadard. That this standard is *'iimximnm of pleasure, minimnm of pain ^' 
he never assorts as hia own conviction, but Btniply as an assumption which 
tbe oixiinary man will l>e reaily to grant (cf. specially 35&-S5fl c), Xenophon 
puta the argumeDt, ascribed by Socrates to ProtagOTas, dogmatically 
in the month of Socratos against ArUtippua {Mem. iii. 8. 4). If Xenophon'i 
account ia historical, the arguniiint of Soerateg may have been njeant merely 
to tell ad hmmnem^ hut it ia juat aa likely that the whole section ia a mere 
confused Teminiscfnee of the passage in the Prota.gGrm. Even Xenophon 
tnust have been dechJedly daller than is commonly assnmed if he did not 
see that the representation of Socrates as a pure relativiat in morab tpouM 
nerion^y damage the apologetic value of liia Mf^vvora^Uia^ and the paasa^ fa, 
in faet, quite out of harmony with tbe general spirit of the work. 
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AH tlmt seems Socratic here is the stress laid on the 
analogy from the ''life of the shoemaker and mechanic." 
The reasoning of the antithesis is of a different kind^ proceed- 
ing by rc<luctio ml absurdum. If good and \md are the satnej 
then if it is true that ** I have done good to my parents 
QV to my city," it will be equally true and on the same 
grounds that " 1 have done evil to my parents or to my 
city/' If I pity the poor because they have so hard a lot, 
I must equally envy them for the same thing* since it is 
a great good as well as a great evil If disease is bad for 
the snfterer, it must ec]nally be good for him, and so forth- 

Again the writer expresses sympathy with the argument* 
'' For I think it would never be recognisable what kind of 
thing is a good and what kind an evil, if they were the 
same and not different.'* There is nothing which strikes 
one as specially Socratic about this reasoning except perhaps 
the cautions remark with which the redt$ctic ad aJ^^urdum 
euds^ that the author does not mean to assert any positive 
doctrine as to what *' good *' is, but merely to deny that it 
is the same thing as '* bad '* {teal ov Xiyt^ ri eor* rh o/^aBov^ 
aXXA ToDro wupm^i hiBdafceiPf &^ ov TG>ifTov [^ttj] to 
Ka/cmf Kol rajadoif, aXk* ifcdrepov). This ia precisely the 
sort of conclusion we get iu many of the Platonic dialogues, 
in the Thea€fehL% where the final result is that we do 
Bt know what knowledge is, but have satislied ourselves 
that it is not the same as sensation, nor yet as right opinion. 
The apagogie reasoning is of the Zenonian type copied by 
Plato repeatedly in the llf/jtoihese^s of the Parmtnides} 

^ It should be observed that throughout the ftrat five antinomies at li^aat^ 
etch antinomy is simply a ca«e qf the Binding "Rojihiitic" antithesis bet^veen 
0iVi* and v6fA0t. The thesis is regularly tliat a certain cliflercnce, marlced lu 
common kii^Uftgi?, is a nieriily verbal diatiDction (exists ojily i'^m^c^ or, as our 
anthor fnits it, tliei'ft is only a dilfereiice in the ^Ffjua, not in the irpajpLa = 
^da-ft). The aiititbesia astirL^rtH that tha tjistinction is real, not merely verbal 
(© X isti i n th e wpS^y^ = ^tVf i )» This d i s ti ii c t i on of ^t'trif an d v6fxo^ ia com m only 
set ilowii, in a vugne way. an " bo phis tic," but it ought to be noted that^ while 
latent in all caily Greek thought, it lirst becomes explicit in PajrmeriMes, when 
ice meet for the lirst time the dtarji distinction between u.\■n0il7f = 6v — fifff^Si 
and the {ipoT^v S^at in which there is no truth at all, but a belief in the 
finality of dtatiiictions which oi^e purely verbal ; /i&p^Ar -yAp mr^fftpro Sdo yv^^t 
ivo|i4t»v {i.e. men have givc^n t^ro nanus where there is only the one reality). 
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Sicond A}Ui}i07nif. Thesis: kuXov and aia)(pop are 
identical (i.e. the diRereTice between them is purely relative). 

Study i>ftlio Hippociiat^au woiksi wljich are !it*[MMiileut on the geiioml theories* 
of tlie iihjiiciata bring out the interesting point tlmt nlrpatly iti Urn fifth 
cQTitury elB^j had been appropriated as a tcnti staiidltig to 0t''^[t tn the tsmts 
relation an St^ofia to convention* Thus we get the view that thinga are iliatinct 
Trom oBe another ¥6^m when them is a diatinet recogni^d name for a&ch of 
tbem ; they differ 0(5<r4i or have distinct ^tWeti when tUey havv eacli a speejal 
elScntj a j*riinary quwldity (e.g. ifr^ Btp^iir is the fl^oj of one^ t^ ^uxpfii' of the 
other). Cf. Hippocrates t-epi t^x*''?^» Kiihn i. 7* M^fxla. iarlv (sc* ri^ci?) 17 
7e ^< Tij^w cfSfO); owe Qparciy oifi&L S' iyti3y€ kslI rk df^^ara at'TiJi (leg* ttt'Tdj) i!tA 
t4 efJea Xa^e?*'. 4Xfl7o*f 7^^ &w6 rdv Si^tt^druv ri tUea iyyeitr&at ^Xwrrdreir Kal 
dBi'i'd.TOK. Ttt ^^K 7ip ^I'Ajuara i^tVio? vafj.o&eT^fjua,Td ^ffTij t4 3^ cfSea oi' i-fl^o- 
flfr^itarfi, dV\4 fJAaifr^^ra* (It should l*e noteii that the writer is nnder 
Kkatic inflnence^ for he says, tft* above, rd ^(^ i&vra aifl Ppclrai Kai yivdiiirn^at, 
rd S^ ^^ i^vTn oiVf oparat oPre ^iiriiciceTat. ttSea. then are apparently the ftmila 
mental '*opjJositee " ri ^tpA^S"- Ti fijpii', ett\ : coin pare the fiop^i of Par 
meiiideaj So, ib. 11 tV r«K« wXtUr&iffi rQv r« ^iom^p&ji' koI twv wmti^ivtai^ 
htfTTi ri ff5ea tvv dtpaxuQv Kmi tQv tfrnpf^dKutv^ f fSea njcatis not ** sorts "or 
**kindi^/^ but ^*sppcific virtnes.'" This in clear from tht? context. The writer 
18 artruiug that tnedicsne is a trne rix^'fJ ^^^ that even a cure eft'ected wlttout 
])rofeaaioDal aid m not ilue to accident, t6 ixvHfuxTov^ bat to the fact that the 
man who recovers had made use of an articli? of diet, a purgci etc., containing 
the very "sjiecilic virtue" which medicine, as an art, systematically looks for 
in things. For there is no oval^j or real essence correi ponding to the word 
** chance," but medicine eonaiBts in just such a aeareh for aOtriau t^ m^*' y^ 
avT^pi^arov 01* <l>alpeTai fivaliriv Ixov ovdepdiftv dW ^ oi^vofm fji^yov^ but medicine 
iv TOdt Sid Ti irf>&f 66V fxiif 010-1 ^ahtrttl re koI Iti 4iav€iTai oMifiv Ixovtra^ (Thus 
^dciniv f^fii? — 0i'!ffii' ^xf^** ^^ 0iVft tli^aij to exiat in naturd Terum, and the 
itSfa of the 0tVft SvTtt iuvej^tigated by medicine are the healing '*pn>|>eitiea** 
or ** virtues" Kpecitic to the varioua planta^ minerals, etc.) 

Comi'*^^ ^ith tbia the polemio of the wipl ^I'^tot dv&pvwo^> against the 
nionists who say that man consists of only one material, blood, Kiibn L 350 
vvvi &^ TToXAd (sc. ^yOptiiTrbs iffTi) ' TroWh ydp u^tv iv tuji ffti^ar* e'ciiTa, A ^urdrai' ^* 
9Wi\\w^ TTopA ^tWi*' BipiL&hf-^Tfki Tf Koi "^^x^^^ ^^ ^Tfp^hrirai re Kai Ifypaitnrr^ 
t^6v^ovs rlicTu, t&ffTf TToXAat ^li* tff/ai rt^v v6i'in}^dTtav woW^ &^ jcal ^ ttfffit e^^iito^ 
iiFTlv^ d^tut Bi iy<i}y£ tA^ ^d^KOvra alfia Moi'^oi' t6v AvBptiJTray Kai diXAo ftTi&ii' 
BuKPi^ym n.i'r6e ^'k fitraWdaaovTa t^m iJW?jp ^175^ yiv€ff^&a.i wavToioir^ d\\* ^ dpfrfv 
Ttvd Tw €ifiavTo9 ^ Trjs T^iXinfij* Toi" dv&pw7f4v eV T^i af^a ^vi6v ^afi^erai /uofi'W ^i* rtSt 
dM$pii^7riai. Ik 353 (man is made offmtr things) Kai tqvtujv irp&TiJif fiiv Kard rbv 
tfbfAOv rd 6v6fxaTa 8tti3pia6ai ^^pil Kai ^vS^vl ailrtSj' rwiVi tft^'o/ia etvai* lirftna rd* 
iS^as *;<itA ^iJ^rii^ Kexi^pt<r&aij Kai oiht tA iffXiy^a mSlv ioiKivo-i rtM af^ari o&re rh 
tdfiO, r^* 3t<^^^* '^^f "'"T^" X*'^^'' ^t^^ii 0VyM'i'^i' ^'''^ y^P ^^ ioiK^ra tfij rstura dXXijXoi* 
irip^ u?v offrf rd xp^P^^^^ $pioia ipalv^Tai wpe(Xopibp.fvaj tfffrt ttji Xf*/>i *^cei5oiti d>40ttt 
ffa^^fi el^at; ofh-f -yd^ ^t^^d d^o'^ ^^rrb o^re ^uxpi offref^jpd oCrtvy pi. dfdyKn 
T6lvvy &n Toc^odTQP Si^WtiKTat d\\rf\ti}v t^f fS^v"' "''* Jfai tt^i^ flt'i'tt^tti^ ^^ ^i' a^d 
eTi^Oi- Thos here again the Bii} is (like the elBos in tlie urepi t^x»'^*) the 
objective cQunterj>art in r$^ iy r^i ^i^rei of the nanie^ ^j'ojita, which exiata 
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AnlUhe&vi : xakiv and altTj(p6if are ilifi'erent in fact as well 
as in name. 

The reasoDJijg proceeds as before. The thesis ia supported 
by instances to show that anything and everythiog may be 
either tcaXov or aio-j^piv according to circumstances. Thus 
it 18 KaXoif for a handsome bo}' epaardi ')(apL^€<T0at^ but 
alcr)(^pQv to do the same thing for one who ia not his 
ipaara^ (the opposite, it will be remembered ^ of the paradox 
of Lysias discussed in the Fhaedrua, which may conceivably 
be in the writer's mind) ; it is al{r')(p6p for a woman to 
bathe in public, but xaXov for a man to do so ; /vaXoE/ to 
have intercourse with her husbaud in secrecy, but alaj^pop 
to do so in public, and aio-)(^itrrop for man or woman to 
commit adultery ; it is ala-')(p6p for a man but xaXop for a 
woman to use cosmetics and jewellery ; koKop to do kind- 
nesses to a friend, ala-j(pov to do tliem to an enemy ; altr^op 
to run in battle, but xaXov to run in a racej alQ^^iv to 
slay your fellow-citizens, but xaXov to kill the enemies of the 
TToXi?. So at Sparta it is kuXov for the girls to exercise 
and go half naked and for tlie boys not to learn tbeir letters ; 
both are alo-'^pd among lonians ; antenuptial nncliaatity is 
KuXop in a Macedonian girl, at<rj(pQp m a Greek girl; among 
the Thracians, tatooing enhances a girl's beauty, other folk 
regard it as llie punishment of a scoundrel The Scythians 
think it KoXov to scalp an enemy and make a drinking-cup 
of his skull; no Greek would darken the doors of a man 

vliimL, or, fy? the &tiholastics would say, in inUdUdM. The word does not in en n in 
[)a£dages Uks tULH '^v^i^ibU apiseatauoc ** ; you prmmXhaX the IMji of phltsgm 
is different Uom tlmt of blocnl by argniug from their fienaible diflerencefl. 
Hencu ilm lB4r} is that of wliicli the setiaible qualitjea are sign?, the projni^tus 
orcfUttt^t or natnj^a wifunii}^, or suhhinUff, a regular Ding an s*cftj a Platonic 
** ii[«sa '' loog Isefore PUto. Hence, in the irtpi ^lio-iot du^p^irou wo (lud aa 
«trit:tly e^jiiivalent phi-aafa xari Sijv^^iv teal koltA. 0tJtrtM and rV ^^^1^ '^'^^ t^" 
S^vafjuvj wiiint? the ^Wit or ISivf is the "tiling/' the S^rvapLts ita ptreeivcd 
*' character/" AH this past nie^U™! history of the word, resnlting in the 
eorrosjioudenco or analogy, i^iij: iSFo^a - ^tVtt : y6fA0% eic plains why Democritiisi 
^-alled tb(? atoms /o^wi, and shows lis thu source of Plato's ^iiecaktionB on the 
riglit asHi^fiment of iiaiites in l\m Ci'fJttijlus. In another essay 1 hejie to have 
morti to Ray ahont tlie meilical iiae of ff3oy, iMa^ and the fnDdamcntat imytort- 
ance wf the meaning flBoi or IMtx^itothj^ » sen'^e too often overlooked* though 
it mutually jjersiists in Plato and Aristotle. 
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who did such a thing. The Massagelae eat their fatherB, 
the Peraiaos have intercourse with their mothers, daughters 
and sisters, the Lydians prostitute their daughters; the 
Greeks regard all these practices as a>ia-j(pd. So with the 
differences between the manners of Greeks and Egyptians 
(it will be seen that the writer is well up in his Herodotus)* 
The conclusion is that if we form an aggregate of all the 
various at<Tj(pd and an aggr^ate of all the teaXd, we shall 
find that the two aggregates are identical. Whatever is 
xakoif for some one* or according to the view of some peoples, 
is mtrxpop for another, or in the eyes of some other people. 
fcaXop and alwj(pQV are, to anticipate Pascal, ** geographical 
expressions/* It is amusing to find that much the sanje con- 
elusion J based on identical reasoning, has been just recently 
announced by Professor Weatermarck from a chair in the 
University of London as the last word of anthropological 
" science." 

The proof of the antithesis, kcCKop and al<Ty(p6if are 
different in fact as well as in name, proceeds as before. 
If they were identical, the very same thing which is scoKop 
for a Spartan would also be attTj(p6p for the Spartan, and so 
forth, but this is absurd. The alleged argument from the 
identity of the two aggregates is analyzed^ not without 
acutetiess* " They say that if men were to make a collection 
of the ai<Tj(pa. from all peoples^ and then summon men 
together and bid each carry off what he thinks caXoi/, 
everything would be carried off as koKop. I should he 
much surprised if aiaxpd when formed into an aggregate 
turn out to be xakd, and do not keep the chamcter with 
which they came into the collection. Surely, if what had 
been brought together were horses or oxen or sheep or men^ 
what was taken away again would be no other, any more 
than if gold or silver were brought into the heap, copper or 
lead could be taken from it." That is, the argument of the 
thesis is a fallacy of composition. That which is AaxeSai- 
fioi/mt aliry^Qp does not cease to be so, merely because it is 
tcaXop Maxehovi or Xlip^ac^ It does not become xaXop 
Aamhai^opmt, by the mere process of being included in the 
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aggregate of things which are koKo. to some one, I do 
not observe anytliing particularly Socratic about the reason- 
ing of this antinomy, and the image of the formation of the 
^reat aggregate of tcdkd or attr-^a remiiidB one more of the 
Keyj(plr7fq of Zeno (Aristotle, Fhyaics, H 250 a 19) than of 
anytijing else* It is, however, interesting that eTrdjecrBai, 
which we have already found in Hippocrates as apparently 

! a iefniinvB ieehfiirm for '' hacking np *' an argument by an 
appeal to independent testimony, la known in the same 
sense to our author, since the antithesis ends by coniuienting 
on an appeal to an unknown ^wet, probably Euripides, which 
had occurred In the thesiSj 'Trotyra^ Se fidfyrvpaq iwdyovrai 
<oi> wotI aSovdu, ov ttot aXadeiav woievvri, *' they 
bring in to back up their refisoning the poets, whose 
standard in composing is not the true but the pleasing/' 

Tkird Anthwmjy, Tliesh : just and unjust are identical, 
Antiihssis : just and unjust are not identical Proof of the 
thesis : lying is just, for one may righteously deceive the 
enemies of the State, or even one's nearest and dearest; e.g. it 
is right to get one's parents to take a medicated draught by 
saying that it is not medicine. Theft and violence are also 
just; e.g. it would he just to deprive one*s friend of a 
weapon with whicli he was about to do himself an injury, 
by trickery, or, if needs be, by physical force. It would be 
just, in a trTdtn^^ if one's father was lying in prison awaiting 
death at the hands of the opposite faction^ to l^reak into the 
gaoL Perjury may be just, as in the case of a man who has 
been forced by the public enemy to swear to commit treason^ 
and til en breaks his word. Sacrilege may be just, as, e.g., 
il* Greeks should devote the treasures of Delphi and Olympia 
to the defence of Hellas against an invasion of barbarians. It 
may be juat, at the bidding of God, to murder one's kindred 

[as Orestes and Alcmaeou did. The induction is further 
supported by quotati^^ns from Aeschylus and Cleobuline. 

Afitkhem^^i just and unjust are as really different as 
their names are (mtrrr^p xal rAuvpui ovrm fcal to wpayfia\ 
since it is absurd to argue that he who commits a crime is 
€0 ipso doing a vbtuous act, and ^ice verm, or that the more 
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utijast a man is, the justar he ib. The appeal made to tlie 
" aualogy of the arte " that the heat tragic poets or painters 
are jiist tliose who are most skilled in producing illusion, is 
worthless because there is no ethieal principle at stake 
{T€j(va^ 8' iwajoPTiUt iv ah t^vK itm to SUawv muI aBtfcop). 
And the poets, again, may be dismissed, since the standard 
on which they base their judgments is merely tlie taste of 
their audiences. 

The genuinely *' Socratic *' character of the ailments 
adduced for the thesis of this antinomy seems indispntahle. 
Trieber and Dieb have (win ted out that the reasoning is in 
the main identical with that of Xenophon (Memorabilia iv. 
2* 14^18}» Not only are the special examples much the 
same (the indacement of a relative to take medicine by 
friendly falsehood » the surreptitious or forcible removal of a 
dangerous weapon from a friend who may make it bad use 
of it), but the line of argument ia precisely similar. We 
admit that certain practices are just when adopted against 
an enemy, and then show that there are cases in which tht^ 
same conduct would be equally just in dealing with a 
friend (e.g. it is fair in a general not only to mislead the 
eneniyi but to put heart into his own men by falsely telling 
them that reinforcements are close at hand). The same 
argument, and one of the same illustrations, that of the 
removal of the weapon, recurs in Plato at Mejjublic I 3S1, 
with exactly the same object of proving that the distinction 
between just and unjust conduct does not depend on the 
question whether the party affected is "the enemy*'; and it 
is the same point which crops up again at 382 d in the 
notion of the "medicinal lie/' so that we can hardly doubt 
that in all three cases we are dealing with echoes of the 
actual talk of the historical Socrates. In the antithesis we 
have further, if I am not mistaken, traces of polemic 
against the main ethical tenet of Socrates. In Plato and 
Xenophon the real object of Socrates' casuistry ia to show 
from the inefticacy of popular conceptions the necessity of 
an " art " or *' science " of good and evil by means of which 
it can be determined by the trained "craftsman" what line 
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of couduct ia "' just "and what *' unjust/' A tmce of this 
conception of morality as a ri-^vf} appears in our author when 
he appeals to the ** arts " in support of the view that deceit is 
just because " in the drama and in painting " he who produces 
the completest illusion is the best artist, Stm^q < tea > wkutrra 
i^aTraTTji. ofiota rot^ oXtjOipoI^ irot€mv ovtq^ apttrro^, iii* 10. 
Compare the attack on the ^*/aj7ttJ? in Mf public x, 

FmiHh ArUinomy. Thesis: false Hiscourse and true 
discourse are identical AntUheds : false discourse and 
true discourse ate not identical. The view argued iu the 
thesis is that there is no iTiirijisic difference between true 
and false discourse j the difference is extrinme and lies in 
correspondence or want of correspondence with '* fact " 
(TTpdy^). Ill the antithesis it is urged that there is an 
intTinsif^ as well as au r^rinsir diflereuce between the two* 
The thesis is proved as follows- The same Xoyo'?, or form 
of words, may be at once true and false. The \6yo^ or 
discourse is the same in both cases, but it is true when 
** things have happened as the words state,'* false when they 
have not so happened (Srap X070? pffdrji, at fihf &ti <Ka> 
\4j7}Tat 6 XoyoKj avTftj jcjiv^rai, ciXaOij^ 6 \6yo^, €lI Se fiij 
jeyivTjrai, sfr^uBr}^ 6 airo^ X0709. iv* 2). Thus, you accuse 
some one of UpotrvXia: "if the deed happened, the dis* 
course is true ; if the deed did not happen, it is false/' So, 
if each of a company says, '' 1 am a /tuo-ra^i" they all utter 
the same words, but it may be that I only speak the truth, 
because [ happen to be the only person who has really 
gone through the ceremony of /j^uritn^. The conclusion is that 
the same discourse is false wlien falsehootl is present to it 
{Srav fi€v avrm irapTp to -^eDSo?) ; but when truth is present 
to it, it is true (orap &€ to aXadi^, flXad^s^), just as the same 
man is successively a boy, a lad, a man, and a greybeard* 

Antithesis: false and true discourse differ intrinsically 
and absolutely. For (1) otherwise whenever you tell the 
truth you are also telling a lie, (Thie is like the modem 
argument against those who maintain that all truths are 
partially false, that, if they are consistent, they must also 
hold that the statement " all truths are partially false" is 
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itself partially false.^) (2) The very assertion of the the&ie 
that *' if the thing happened, the Xoyo^ is true ; if it did not 
happen* it is false/' shows that the difference between truth 
and falsehood is one of wpay^, not of Si^vfia (i,e* the distinc- 
tion lietween true and false rests on an objective foundation). 
(3) DicasLs, who have not been present at ra wpdyfiara, 
tlie facts in dispute Ijetween the parties to a law-suit, can 
yet distinguish between a true narrative and a false one, 
(The argument is apparently mutilated just after this, but 
the point seems to be that if there were only an extrinsic 
difference between true and false, only one who had been 
an eyewitness of the irpa^^ra in dispvtte could tell 
whether it is *' the true'' or "the fake*' which is "present" 
to the discourse. The ability of dicasts to judge of the 
truth of a narrative about events which they have not 
personally witnessed shows this consequence to be absuixl, 
and therefore destroys the Ijypothesis on which it is based. 
The reasoning is tlnis, as in the previous cases, apagogic.) 

Fragmentary as this section of the Zi^^ol Xoyoi is, it i 
seems to me to have a threefold interest. 

(1) It makes it abundimtly clear that the puzzles and 
paradoxes about predication which Plato treats humorously 
in the EuthjiUmtts and seriously in the Tkeaetdus and 
Sophktes, were actually familiar in the lifetime of Socrates, 
and therefore likely enough to have formed a topic of i 
conversation with him. This, however, is nothing fresh, ^| 
since, apart altogether from the evidence of PlatOj we have ™ 
already drawn the same conclusion from the opening 
sentences of Isocmtes' Ilelmm, where ol wepi tAq epi&a^, the 
persons who deny the possibility of contradiction, and those 
who hold that all virtue is one, and that there is a single 
" science " of it all (that is, before every one else^ Socrates 
hiraselOr ai^e bracketed together as mischievous paradox- 
mongers all belonging to the same age. What our passage 
seems to add is a valuable light on the history of the 
Platonic conception of thought as the '* converse of the soul 
1 I make no o&sumption &s to the Talidiiy of this re&aouitig. See White- 
hcad aDfi Kusian, Principior matharmlimi roh i. eh, 2, for the view that it| 
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with itself." Tlit5 fullest exposition of this idea does not 
meet us until the JPkikhns (38 c-40 c), but the thouglit 
*>ucurs also at ThcttBtclm 1 8 9 c If. in connection with the 
very problem of the nature of *' fake discourse " raised in 
the hio-trm Xoyoi. According to our thesis, falae discourse 
is identical with true discourse, and the proof of their 
identity depends wholly upon taking Xoyof; iu the sen^e of 
verbal utterance. When it is said that fivarm ufit is one 
and the same X070?, and yet may both he true when I utter 
it, and false when you utter it, it is obvious that X0709 is 
understood to mean the spoken sentence^ not the meaning 
it expresses, which isj of coui-sej diflerent with each speaker. 
Before the arguments about the impossibility of falsehood 
could be examined, it was necessary to get rid of this implicit 
fallacy of ambiguity. Hence the stress laid by Plato's Socrates 
on the conception that the content of a proposition is & 
** discourse of the soul with hm's^if" The idea, as we can now 
see^ may perfectly well be due to the Socrates of history, 

(2) Special attention is due to the phrase "ipvlien rh 
^^€vho^ is present" {irapr^i) to the X^yo?, then it is false, 
and when to akadi^ is present to it, it m true. This ex- 
pression that predication depends on the ** presence*' of 
an €tSo? "to*' the subject of predication is familiar to us 
all as one of the technical terms of the Platonic doctrine * 
of fiide^i^, irapovaia is, in fact, the logical converse of 
fiiBe^i^. According to the doctrine of the Pkaedo, if it is 
true that '* I am hot" there is a more ultimate |*round for 
the truth of this proposition. Instead of regarding the pre- 
dicative statement as ultimate, after the fashion of Aristotle, 
the Phaedo explains that every subject-predicate proposition 
depends on a more ultimate relational proposition containing 
no *' predicate '* at all. If " I am hot," that is because of the 

X ' e.g. to illustrate from tlie Phaedo alone, 100 il Mf rit fun X/yift Ut' fi rt 
KaX&v iffTiv 6Tiodv . * . tovto drX^f fcal dr^x*''^*' f <ii fffuj ^iSiJfliur ix^ ^^P^ f jSKit/rCt, 
Sti 0VH dXXd n irptet qutA KaXbp ij 7} iKsUov rev jcaXau the irapov^ia tfre Kotwofvla 

€yy\ipii}Tait irepiTrir ?ffTou, ot'h- fpuj tht dty irc/wTT^TTjrj dXX* tin. &p fiovd-s. CoUipare 
the reiterated use of ifwufihtip^ Si^aaOm througlmut the eamo pasHage. 
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existence of a relatiou lietween lue atid the entity to 0€p^v, 
whicli may be expressed either by saying "I partake of 
TO $§pfi6^" or conversely ** to 0€p^p is present to ute." ^1 
The peculiarity of tliis view is that it makes all predicatiou ^^ 
logically secondary ; the adjective dep^o? can only be tmly 
predicated about me, because there is a logically prior rela- 
tion, which is not that of adjective to substantive, between 
ine and to B^p^ip^ and to B^pp^m is not an adjective but a 
substantival term or entity. So, from this point of \ieWp 
"all men are mortal ** asserts a relation between every man 
and to QmfTop '* niortality.** Its real meaning is " every 
man possesses moitality/' or " mortality is pi-esent in every 
man/* This is precisely the view implied in the passage we 
are considering, to -i^euSo^ and to akaffi^ are regarded as 
substantival entities, and this is why, in the antithesis, the 
argument can be tnrned against the very persons who are 
said to employ it in support of the view that the diflerenoe 
between a true and a false Xojo^ is merely verbal or con- 
ventional The point of tiie rejoinder is that in the act of 
saying a Xwym is true when to aXa$h is present to it, 
you by implication avow that to aKa0h has a if^vais: or 
objective reality of its own, other than that of to i^ewW 
In fact, the underlying cojiception of to akaSe^, or to -^e^So?, 
is exactly the same as that of a Platonic ISia, that it is 
an entity with a determinate ^ai^ of its own — is, aa the 
scholastics put it, something m re, not iti intdkchi tmitnm. 

The passage thus shows us that the fundamental notion 
of the -* Ideal Theory," together with a characteristic piece 
of its teelmical terminology, was familiar possibly before 
the death of Socrates, and may be adduced, along with the 
evidence of the Trept apy(aL7i^ tip-pitc^^y and mnch more from 
the Hippocratean corpus, which I reserve for another place, 
to show tow conti-ary to fact is the popular notion that 
Plato invented ex nihih the doctrine of rfSi; or the technical 
terms in which it is expressed. 

(3) It is also important that the argument of the 
antithesis for an intrinsic djtference between truth and false- 
hood is supported by an example wduch is twice made 
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prominent in Plato, though with him for a rather different 

object^ the establbhment of the diatinctiou between know- 
ledge and right opinion. In TJtmetefiis 201 b ff, the dia- 
tiuction is illustrated by this very case of the dicasta who 
I can be " persuaded " into a right opinion about facta which 
are only really knoitm to the eyewitness/ and the same 
example is obviously present to the mind of Flato^s Tiinaeus 
when he makes it a fundamental distinction between know- 
ledge and opinion tiint the one can be produced by *' per- 
suasion " and destroyed by the same means, whereas the 
other only arises from *' teaching " and is ** not to be shaken 
by pei'saasion/' ^ Here, again, the writer of the Zi<ra^ol 
Xoyoi may be availing himself of a genuine piece of Socratic 
philosophy, though, of course, the insistence on the difference 
between aki^d^if} and Sofa may come straight from an 
Eleatic source. It is the recurrence of the illustration 
which seems important for our purpose, 

MJih Anthwfmj. Them^i the insane and the sane, the 
wise and the ignorant, say and do the same things. Anti- 
thesis : the things which the sane and wise say and do are not 
the same as those said and done by the insane and ignorant 

The proof of the thesis is regarded by Diels as frag- 
mentary, and, in any case, its force is far i'rom clear. 
*'(!) The sane and the insane use the same words for 
things, 'earth/ *man/ ' horse; * fire/ And they perform the 
same acts. They sit down, eat, drink, go to bed and the 
like. (3) The same thing is both greater and less, more 
and fewer, heavier and lighter. Tije talent is heavier than 
the mina, but lighter than two talents. (4) The same 
man is alive and is not alive; the same things are and are 
not* For the things which are here are not in Libya, and 

^ Theaddus 201 b ^ ^6 ofe* SfiPov^ ni'af offrw diS^^KdXovs dvat ^re oU pi^ 

irphi ^Sup <rfi.iKp6v SiM^a^i Ixtiriirt twv y^vo^fnav Hji' dih-^ttm' ; Oij5a}im f^wye 
olfiaif (iXKi jru^ai fxiv, , , . OiV Av, Si ^fXe, £t ye raiVAj? ^v Bafa Tf <iXiji9i^ * . . 
xal iiCiffT^firj, 6pd^ tot* kv Btitmariff ^Hpoi ^^^ajTiFv Av€v ^Ti(rnjf>4?js ■ vGr 5^ 
iQiK€v dWo Tt ^Kdrepov dvat. 
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tbe things wliich am m Libya ar*^ noi in Cyprus. So things 

both are and are not.'* 

The exact purport oi' all this is obscure, and the only 
suggestion I can make is that the Xoyot; the writer has in 
view is the Heraelitean one, " things both are and are not " 
to which the antithesis would he that everything which in has 
a definite (fiva^t^ of its own* Thus the antinomy becomes: 
the law of contradiction is invalid ; the law of contradiction 
is not invalid. The alleged identity of behaviour on the 
parts of tlje sane and the insane is thus only one example 
of the allegation that '* things are and are not/' That the 
*lipaM\€LT€ioi did discoui*se in much this fashion is notorious 
from the Tlatonic references to them, and from the kind of 
thing we read in the Hippocratean wepl SiairT}^ a\ the work 
of some Heracliteanising *' sophist," 

The antithesis is more interesting, as it brings us back 
to the Xoyoi iwatcnicoL The writer first appeals, as is 
usual in liis antitheses, to the point that we can after all 
make the distiuution between a sane man and a lunatic; 
the mme act is not at once equally a mark of sanity and of 
lunacy. Hence a-axftpoa-vpif} and irotpta cannot be the same 
as fiapia and dfuidia. He then proceeds, Kal iTrafcrios q 
\6jo^ 'n-QTGpQv &v iv BiovTi. rol am^povovvr^^ TUyomi rf rot 
fji^aivofd^voi ; that is, it is suggested that sanity differs from 
insanity by the relevance of the sane man's speech or act to 
the situation. The lunatic nmy have the same vocabulary 
as the sane man, but he employs it mal a pvo^ym, and it is 
the want of relevancy which makes all the difference. 
About the use of the word iirdyetySm in logic, the present 
passage suggests a remark which may be worth throwing out 
as a suggestion. We have already seen that in HippocrateSj 
Plato^ Xenophon and our author, it regularly means to 
" adduce testimoni/ " in favour of a statement already laid 
down, to " clinch " the argument by an appeal to sensible 
fact or to a supposed authority. So the sense here seems 
to be, ^' we must further bring in, we must call to our aid, 
the X0709 tliat - , " Thus, if the original metaphor under- 
lying the later technical meaning of iwajti^y^ is not, as 
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Professor Burnet once maintained^ the legal one of "citing 
witnesses/' (a view which is, to my mind, strongly favoured 
by the Hippocratean fjuipTvpiov €7rdye<r0m — to put in 
affidavits, so to say,) I suggest that it may be military, 
*' we mnst bring into play the Xoyo^i that, etc," the metaphor 
being from the reinforcement of one's front line or main 
battle by bringing up the iTrojcroi or *' reserves." In any 
case, the repeated appearance of the verb in a technical 
logical sense in the Sitraol Xoyoi seems a valuable link in 
the evidence for regarding the general conception of ** in- 
ductive reasoning*' as familiar before the end of the fifth 
century, and for believing in the presence of a Soeratic 
element in the work. The rest of the antithesis has a 
further interest of its own. The writer goes on to urge 
that a difference in meaning may be effected by a mei^ 
change of accent or quantity, as, e.gv, from TXavKo^ to 
jXauKo^y Sdvdo^ Ui ^av06<it HoD^o? to ^ovGo^, or from 
Tvpo^ to TVp69i or from natco^ to a^afco^ ( = (rijiico?), Or^ 
again, by a trifling change of letters^ as fmm tcdpro^ to 
fcparo^j fix)m opo^ to poo^. In these cases, nothing is added 
or taken away, there is only a change in the apfj^opta or 
modulation of the voice. Yet tlie meaning is entirely altered. 
A fortiori, then, the cliange made by introducing or remov- 
ing the qualification of relevancy must be much greater, 
and the mollified Xoyof; cannot possibly remain what it was 
Ijcfore. It ia like thinking that you can add 1 to or subtract 
1 fi*om 10, and yet have the same sum as before. If 
one says that the same man is and is not, we must ask ri ^ 
ri irdpra Icrr*!' ; " do you mean relatively, partially, or as 
a whole?" If anyone says that a thing "is not'" in an 
absolute sense, he says what is false, and confuses relative 
with absolute denial. 8o everything '"is" relatively, {oixmp 
at Ti<i fLTj tfyalif r^p^v, '^euS^rae, < to Tt Km > ra Trdpra eltrmp 
ravrd. wdpra &p 'jnjtf ia-ri* So Diels, but ? ea-ji.) Ail 
this is interesting, not only as illustrating the same sort of 
preoccupation with elementary problems of prosody and 
etymology as we can trace in Heracliteanism, and in Plato's 
picture of ProdicuSj but also as indicating that Plato's own 

I 
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final reeoliition of the difficulty about predicatiiig non-being 
by the distinction between relative and absolute denial was 
not, in ita main principle, a novelty when Plato wrote the 
Sophistes. Incidentally, the writers insistence on the view 
that all denial is relative or qualitied, and his assertion that 
" everything in acme way is/* is, of course, a mark of Eleatic 
influence* 

Sixth Antmomy. Here we come to the closest point of 
contact with Socraticism, since the whole antinomy is con- 
cerned with the problem wliether ao<f>la and ap^r^ are 
Tc^^t'ttt or not. The th^m^ is: wisdom and virtue cannot 
be acquired by teaching (the very proposition on behalf of 
which Plato's Socrates makes out a case in the ProtagQi^as 
and Mem) ; antUhtMs : wisdom and virtue can be taught, 
(the Socratic thesis which Protagoras tries to defend without 
knowing how to do so). The arguments and examples of 
the Bi^iTtroi Xoyoi ^ree so closely with those of the Prot- 
agoras that a common source seems to me certain. 

The arguments for the thesis are — (a) you cannot both 
impart a thing to another and retain it tor yourself, as 
must be the case if one man can impart a-o^ia and apen^ 
to another by teaching; {h) if wisdom and virtue were 
teacliable, there would be a recognised class of teachers 
of them, just as there is of muaic ; (<0 on the same assump- 
tion, the '* wise men who have arisen throughout Hellas ** 
would have taught wisdom and virtue to their families 
{rm ^iXms\ which, it is implied, we know they have not 
done J {d) as for the professed *' sophists," many of theii- 
pupils have got no good from their instruction, while (e) 
many persons have risen to eminence (a|*ofc X07W 
^ejiprjvrm) without a sophistic education. 

Against (a) it is then argued, in the antithesis, that in 
the case of a professional teacher of jpd^p^ra, or of a 
professional ta0apitFTd<;, a man imparts knowledge without 
parting with it ; against (h) that there is a recognized class 
of teachers of wisdom and virtue, the so-called "sophists,'' 
and that the existence of Anaxagoreans and Pythagoreans 
proves that Anaxagoras and Pythagoras did succeed in 
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teaching othera ; agamst (c) that Poljclitiis taught his 
own art to his son ; against (d) and {e) that the possibility 
of rising to eminence without instructioti from a sopbiat 
proves nothing, since you may also learn to read without 
going to school ; but it does not follow that schoolmasters 
are useless. For there is such a thing as ^iJo-t?, a natuml 
capacity, uud if one has enough of this, he inay be able to 
dispense with education^ just as a child learns to speak by 
imitating its eldera, without needing professional instruction. 
We see, e.g„ that a Persian child brought up from infaucy 
among Greeks spontaneously talks Greek, and if a Greek 
infant were similarly brought up in Persia, it would 
naturally talk Persian, *' TJma/' concludes the author, 
"my discourse has been delivered, and you have its begin- 
ning, middle, and end. What I say is not that virtue is 
the I'esult of teaching, but that the alleged demonstrations 
do not convince me" (ov Xeym (i? StSafcroif icnVf aXX' 
cifK a'TTo^^vTi fjLOi Trjvoi at aTToBei^et^), 

It will he seen at once that the arguments here can- 
vassed are identical with those familiar to us fmm the 
Frotatforaa and JIfetiO of Plato, and that the resemblance 
extends to the individual examples alleged. The only 
difference is that examples based upon the special 
peculiarities of Athenian life and references to specific facts 
of Attic Idstory are present in the one case and absent in 
the other. Thus tliere is nothing in the Sttraol \6yot 
answering to the picture drawn in the Proiaf/oiYis of the 
behaviour of the ifCKX^tiaia wluch will listen to any and 
every citizen on the point of political or moral principle, 
but refuses a hearing ou technical points of naval construc- 
tion and the like to all but profeaaiouals (Frotatjionu 319 
b-d). Again ^ in the development of the argument 
that there is clearly no rexvn of virtue and ao^fyla, since 
we see that the " best " citizens do not succeed in imparting 
virtue and wisdom to their sons, whereas the re^i^tTT}^ 
can always teach his rey^vf} to his children, w^e miss in the 
SiciTol Xojoi a parallel to the cases of Pericles, Thucy- 
dides, and Theniistocles, by which Plato's Socrates drives 
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the argument home* All that this provea, however, k the 
already maoirest point that the StcraaH XAyoi was not eom- 
posed at Athens, or for the instruction of A then i an scholars* 
For the rest, the agreement is complete but for Plato's 
otnisaion of the purely " eristic " argument that " you 
cannot communicate a thing to another, and yet retain 
it yourself." Thia ifl^ of course, a general argiiment against 
the possibility of commnuicating any kind of accomplish- 
ment by teacbittfT ; the thesis which it goes to prove is 
or* oifKev €<FTi Sthda-K€ip, and it does not say much for the 
intelligence of our author that he should have served it up 
as a special argument against the teachability of aper^ and 
<To^ia. Apart from this the arguments of the I^-otafforas 
(319 e ft) and Mejio may be summarised thus. (1) If 
iip^i] could be taught, the heroes of history would have 
instructed their sons in it, either personally or by the aid 
of carefully selected professionals. Timt they have not 
done so is shown by the case of Pericles, to which the 
Meiio adds those of Thueydides, Themistocles, and Aristidea 
(93 b-94 c), (2) There is no generally recognised class 
of professional teachers of aperitj {Meno 89 e). (3) The 
a-ofpiorai who claim to be such a class do no good at all 
to their pupils, (Meiw 92 a, the anti^sophistic argument 
of Anytus). These are precisely the arguments (3) (2) (4) of 
the &iaaol \6yoi. Alignment (5), that a man may distinguish 
himself iti dper-^ and ao^ia without having attended the 
instructions of a cro^io-r*;?, dismissed by the writer of the 
SiaiTol Xoyoi as " very silly/' is similarly considered in 
Plato by Protagoras more carefully, Proiagorm 327 ff. So 
with the counter-arguments in favour of the teachability 
of \drtue. The point that there am professional teachers 
of it, viz. the ao^i^rrai, is made both in the Protagorm 
(328 a) and in the Mem (91-92> The appeal to an 
original difference in capacity (<^vo-k) as explaining why one 
man may attend the discourse of the cro^to-TjJ^r without 
profit, wliQe another may exhibit a high degree of ap^T'^ 
without the help of a a-otf^ia^^^t and without being able to 
impart his own excellence to another, is prominent in 
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Protagome' defence of hia own profession (Protagoras 
327 K), and is provisionally accepted in the Meiw as the 
explanation of the existeuce of mon who am ^70^^01 aP€u 
BiBa^Tji?, The illustration of uoconscious learuiiig of things 
from the social milieit, independently of formal instruction 
by the analogy of the way in whieli a child learns to speak 
the language of the society in which it grows up recurs, 
and is developed with much forces at Pnimjonm 327 a We 
may tairly draw the conclusion tliat the argunjenta put by 
Plato into the months of the speakers in the Froiarpras 
and Meno are throughout no inventions of his own. They 
belong to a body of well -recognised fifth -ceutuiy argurueuta 

' pro and eontrfi on the toito*?, iror^pov Bi&aKTov iirrtif tj 
Ap^, and there is no reason why they should not have 
been canvassedj as Plato says they were, l>etweeu Protagoras, 

' the first person Lcj make the teaching of apirt} his pro- 
fessional calling, and Socratea The popularisation of dia* 
lectical argumentation by Keno, and the interest awakened 
by the appearance of Protagoras as a paid professor of the 
art of living, are enough of themselves to acxM>unt for the 
development in the latter half of the century of a well- 
recognised and, as we may say, " classical *' body of grounds 

I for and against the teachability of aatftia and apcr^. To 
asciihe the in%'ention of these grouudsi to the fourth centnry, 
the age of the permanent schools of Platu and Isocrates, is a 
pure anachronism. The very existence of the schools 
implies that for thinking men the question ^' can virtue be 
taught?" had clearly found an answer. We must not be 
misled on this point by the fact that Aristotle propounds the 
same issue, as though it were still unsolved, in the Eihim. 
Wtiat this means is not that the debate was still going on 
in the days of the Lyceum, but merely that, with his usual 
dependence on the Platonic tradition, Aristotle thinks it part 
of liis duty as a lecturer to take up any problem of im- 
jMJitance raised in the Platonic text and to define his 
attitude to it, i>recisely as many a teacher of philosophy 
to-day looks on himself as bound in lionour to discuss, e.g*, 
views about number and continuity which have definitely 
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become obsolete because he fiuds them playing a part in 
Kant'a doctrine of the Schematisni of the Cattgorics, 

The extraordinarily close reserabknces with which 
have just dealt may raise the further question whether oi 
author must not have been actually acquainted with the 
criticisms of Socrates ou the Piotagoreau doctrines, either 
at first hand or by report. Theix3 would, of course, be no 
impossibility in the supposition that he may himself have 
been one of the more commonplace members of the 
Megarian group of dialecticiaus with %vhom Socrates had 
close personal relations, and thus may have actually heard 
from the lips of Socrates the arguments in which he shows 
so close an approximation to the Mimo and Protag&ras, 
But I cannot see that the inference is in any way necessary. 
We are not obliged to suppose that the argumenta employed 
hj Socrates against Protagoras and the claims of " sophistry ** 
to reckon as a genuine ri^^yt^ are put forward by Plato as 
the invention of his hero. Socrates was perfectly at 
liberty to avail himself of any generally recognised dwopiat, 
on the subject, and to call on Protagoras to solve them if he 
could. And there ia one consideration which, to my own 
mind, makes for the view that the difficulties raised in the 
Protagorm are not of Socrates* making. If we compare 
them with the reasons given in the Govfjim for refusing the 
name of rixv'i to the sophists' skill, we shall be struck at 
once by a difference of tone between the two dialogues. 
The criticisms of the Protagoras are all based on empirical 
observations of a decidedly obvious kind, and there is no 
i'lnidamental principle common to them all by which they 
are converted into a logical unity. They emphatically do 
not form J as they should do, and as the superficial author 
of the hiatTol \6yot says tliey do, a whole having *' beginning, 
middle, and end/' But this is exactly what the polemic of 
the Gargim is. It is a sustained argument based on the 
conception of a rixv^i as the knowledge of demonstrable 
and connected truths relating to a well-defined object or 
" whole of discourse," The argument is worked out by the 
systematic application of what we know to have been the 
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Socratic method of classifi cation icark yevri, and couched in 
the mathematical form which Plato regularly ascribes to 
Socrates, Whoever will take the pains to contrast the 
refutation of the claims of p^r&pi/c^ to be a tS^^ *^ given 
in the OarffiaSf (and it must he remembered that the 
argument ia expressly stated to be equally fatal to tro^t- 
cTTiKiij) with the comparatively rough-and-ready popular 
declamations of Socrates and Protagoras in the Fmtaj/m'm, 
will, I think, he inclined to admit that the probability is 
that the whole series of arguments on both sides of the 
question whether virtue can be taught, as rehearsed in that 
dialogue and in the Mejw, belong to the common-places of 
fifth-century rlietoric, like Piudar s everlasting moralisings 
on the theme to ipvai Kpdna'TOP &irap^ or Hippolytus* 
devotion to a mistress who accepts only the oflerings of 
those otrm^ SiSaxrop p-^jSiPt i^* €P T?jt tpverei | to 
trwffipovelp €tX7j'^€P €? Ta irtivO op.m^, 

I take it, then, that the agreement between the 
arguments canvassed in the hitr^rol \6yoi and those of the 
Platonic Frotafpras and Meno is not of itself enough to 
prove actual dependence of the former work on Socratic 
influence. What it does prove is the dramatic exactitude 
with which Plato has reproduced for us the raauBer of 
thought and speech of the philosophical circles of the 
generation before his own. 

There is still, of course, an interesting posaibility left 
open, as to which I have said nothing. * What if the 
unknown author of the h<jtroi \6yot should be actually 
borrowing the arguments of his antinomy from the Platonic 
dialogues themselves? Since, as we have seen, the work 
cannot be much later in date than the death of Socrates, 
and may possibly be even a little earlier, such a supposition 
would require us to assign exceedingly early dates to the 
PrQktgovffs and Maio, and therefore, if the majority of 
scholars are right in seeing allusions to the GotYfias in the 
Mmw^ to the Gm^gkm also. We should, in fact, have to 
assume that all three dialogues were written and circulated 
almost immediately after the death of Socrates. (Since 
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both the threats of Anytus in iho Mem and the wariimgs 
of CaUicles in the Gor^ias presuppose in the reader a 

knowledge of the fate which actually overtook 8oerate^« 
neither dialogue cau be supposed to belong to a date httfa^^ 
399. The Protagorm, on the other hand, contains nothing 
which might not have been written during tJie Ufe-time of 
its hero.) There is nothing, so far us I can see, to exclude 
the pa^Bibility of so early a date for the three dialogues, 
and there ib at least one piece of evidence wbicli might be 
urged in favour of it. I mean the well-known passage of 
the seventh Mpisile in which the statement of the Mejjnhl^^ 
that mankind will never cease from their troubles unless 
kings become philosophers or philosophei^ kings is quoted 
as eoming from an '^ eulogy on genuine philosophy *' coq^f 
posed before Plato's first visit to Sicily** Whether the 
author of the Epktk is Plato or an immediate di.sciple, in 
either case this statement means that the Eepvhlic, in which 
the words in question occur in tlie very context described, 
was already composed as early as the year of the King^ 
Peace, and thia must mean that the Froiagoras, the G(y»yicl^^ 
and its pendant the Meno^ should be assigned to a tlate 
some years earlier. We are thus thrown back for tb^ 
Oorgias on a date very little later than the death ^M 
Socrates, while, apart from the mere a priori pTObability 
that it was the trial aud death of Socrates wliich gave the 
lirst impulse to the publication of \6yoi Xfotcpart/col, there 
is no vaHd reason for denying that a number of tlie carliur 
Platonic dialc^ues may have been circulated while the 
master was still alive, as the traditional anecdotes preserved 
by Diogenes I^ertiua presuppose. On the other side, v^M 
have nothing beyond the existence ol supposed allusions i^^ 
the Gi^i'gictjs to the existence of the Academy as an organized 

' Mp. vii> S2fi a \iy€isf te ^^yt^i^Briv^ iwi)^iVi^v r^¥ 6pB^v ^iKwr^tptio,^^ da 4^| 

0dv ov Xiijleij' rd dfBptii-jrim ^^pi? wplv &r -^rb rwv tptXmrdfpOijpTujy dpBwt yt khI 
a\7i9Qs •y^i'Of fit ^px^^ ihOfft rAt iroXiri*fdt tJ r^ rGiv 6vfaffTtv6vTwe ip ratf 
irAXefftJf iK TiPos fiLolpai &dai dirwr ^Xoffotpi^i. The piis^ges alluded to 
are, of course, Iiepabli^ 473 il^ 501 e. That the allusion is t<i a publ 
'* work *' is mide cle*r by the wonl^ €watifQ¥ rij** Spdrfy tfuKwroi^av. 
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body. But it is at least open to question whether the sup- 
posed allusionB are not all due to misinterpretation* Thus, 
to take the most plausible instance of all, when Callicles 
describes the kind of life from wliich he wishes to dissuade 
Sucrates as tof Xoi'rrhv ffioif ^imvat fuera fiupaximp ip 
ymviat rpmv ^ r err dpmi* '^t&vpl^ovra (Goiyi^fS 485 d), 
one is tempted at tirst to think the langua^^^e singularly 
inappropriate to the case of Socrates, whose tigure was daily 
familiar in tlie streets, the agora, and the palaestrae, and to 
fancy that the shaft is really aimed at the president of 
the nascent Academy. But we may change our minds 
when we remember Xenophon's description of the kralpoi 
of Socrates as sharing a common table,* Plato's picture of 
the relations of Socrates with the Pytliagorean and Eleatic 
<3oterieSj and Aristophanes' exhibition of the <f>povrta-ri^ptOiK 
These representations are only intelligible on the assumption 
that there was such an inner ring of disciples as the 
language of the Oorfjian presupposes, and it is to the more 
intimate communications of Socrates with tlie members of 
this little group- — ^we know tlieir names with tolerable 
trompleteuess from the PhuMo—iXmX Callicles means to 
allude. Hence I see no retison to think that the Gortjim 
contains any references to the establishment of the Acadeaiy, 
or requires to be dated late enough to admit of any;^ 

^ See Metmnibilktf hk, iii, c. 14, where the aiic<Hli>tea are utuutt^Uigibfis 
«xiieiit on the su|»]Xisition that the in>vSeLiri>owT€^ arc the intimate Soeratiti 
eiicle, aiiii that the common repast is tlieir regular habit, 

*^ t Ittj no atresB on the bitterness of tone shown in the atliw'k of the 
diiilogfie on the demociaey and its leaders. This has aometinK^Ji hcen ex- 
pMned bj auppiaidg tliat the dialogue, i>eing comiioaed alinoBt iniriJedi)*t^ly 
after the ileatU of Socrates^ redacts the f(?elingB of Plato when the loss of bis 
mnater waa still fresli. Such vieiVB ignore the allinitiortant |ioirit that tlie 
^11 tt-dc moil ratio diatribes of the Onnjias aud KeptiMic are given by Plato not 
jis his ^>wn hut as those of Sue rates, and that the Srifj^KpsLTia. assailed til rough - 
ont is that of the Teri clean age, a itate of aociety whicli imissimI away^ never 
to rectir, before PUto was well |uL*t tlie years of aJoleacenee* In a snbsequent 
esmy I shall try to show timt there in o^ery reason to believe that the 
tTorgkat ^nd Ikp lib/ k do faithfully represent the opinion of Soci'aLes at the 
end of bis life on thf great era of Athenian irnpermliatic expansion ihrongb 
wbii-'b be had lived na yontb ami man, and which, iu reality, eame to its 
inevitable end wlu^n the Athenian forces aurrenderp J to f rjlip^itis at SyitwiiBe, 
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The argument of the Btaaol Xoyot now wanders to a 
topic which, at first sights doe3 not seem to have any 

connectioD with the contention that antinomies may be 
mised about all subjects of discourse, though we irmst re- 
member that, since the beginning of the work is probably 
lost, we do not know what the author's main thesis really 
is, nor how large a part the assertion tbat two Xayot can 
be put forward about everything may have been related to 
it If we possessed his own statement of his intention, the 
transition might be found to be lesB abrupt than it looks. 
He begins with a formal attack on the system of appoint- 
ment to offices by lot, always regarded in antiquity as 
the outward symbol of Brffiofcparia^ The method, he says, 
is neither rational nor democratic. His points are (1) that 
no one would dream of allotting the tasks of his household 
servants in such a way ; (2) that it would be absurd to 
make an artisan follow a calling whicli he had received by 
lot in preference to one which he understands (iTrla-raTai) ; 

(3) that it would be equally foolish to select the performers 
in a musical contest, or in war, by lot, since it would often 
happen that an avXr^rt}^ would thus be required to play 
the fciBapa, a hoplite to serve in the cavalry, etc. Moreover^ 

(4) the system is nndemocratic because, where offices are 
disposed of by lot, a fi.to'oBafios stands an equal chance of 
appointment with a loyal democrat. To ensure democratic 
mle it would be better for the Sdfia^ to ekd men of known 
devotion to itself to all positions of trust, putting each of 
them over the department for which his special abilities 
mark him out. The argument is thus, on one side at least, 
thoroughly Socratic in spirit, iwia-rijfLrf, expert knowledge, 
is demanded as the indispensable qualification for the 
exercise of all administrative functions; a man is only to be 
allowed to undertake work which lie knows how to do better 
than anyone else* But the further insistence on loyalty 
to the hmpG^ aa the second necessary qualification cannot 
be called equally Socratic or Platonic, evvota towards 
the governed is, indeed, insisted on vigorously enough in 
the Eqmblic as a fundamental note in the character of a 
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''guardian," but this devotion to the best interests of the 
whole TToX*? is something quite different from the party 
Bpirit denoted by the phrase ewov^ rm B-^fi^u Socrates 
and Plato were no lovers of the Athenian Si}/ao? and had 
no sentimental illusioDs as to its merits. Their maxim, as 
we know, was that so long as tbe best and wisest bear rule 
in the best interests of the wlioki -raXi?, it matters notliing 
whether the Btf^o^ likes their rule or not; the all-important 
thing i."^ that the " man at the helm " should be a true 
navigator secundmti artcjn, not wbetlier he was elected to 
take command by the crew. Our anthor would appear to 
be writing for a community in which it is taken for granted 
tliat loyalty is loyalty to the Sa/io?, and treason the same 
thing as fj.La-o&a^La. We may infer, then, that he is himself 
a citizen and writes for an audience of citizens of a Doric- 
speaking democracy. 

What IS more to our present purpose is the very closu 
agreement of the illustrations used to show thii unwisdom 
of the use of the lot with those ascribed to Socrates by 
Xenophon * and Aristotle." In particular, the words of our 
author, rrnvrov 8e fcal itf dytatri Ta<? ^wo-i^a? BmfcXapmirai 

avX7}Ta^ Kt0ap[^€i Ti^ov Kal tctdupwtBh^ avXi^tret, are so 
manifestly an expanded statement of wlmt Aristotle calls 
the '*Soeratic" criticism of the use of the "bean/' that the 
recurrence of the aiX-^TTj? in the example as given here, 
as well as in the Xenophon tie passage, seems to me a very 
strong confirmation of my previous suggestion tliat affXfjTus 
in the Aristotelian passage is a corruption of avKjjrm^ 

The further argument tlmt the use of the lot defeats its 
own object by giving the oligarchical partisan as good u 
chance of appointment as anyone else, and is therefore 
contrary to the spirit of a hr^fLOfcparia, recurs in Isocrates^ 

KifAp,^ HiL0i^r^vm^ Mv^ipp-fj^Tii 3f fi-V^i^^ ^A^iv xp^^^°^*- fi^'^fJ^vr^i j«^5^ riKTOPt 
^ lihftorlc 13B3 b 4 w&pa^Xij &i rk SojKpaTtird, olm' ft rts X^yot firt 0^ S^t 
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AT€Qimfjiii€U^ 23 iv ^kv yap rrji fcXifpaytTei rti^ rvxw 
0pa^€V(r€tP KoX iroKkaxi^ Xffy^€fr&at ras ap)^a% roy? 0X17- 
ap^ias iirtSv^mrra^i. And one may note, as au indica- 
tion of the sources from whiuh such criticisms coiiie, that 
Isocmtea has immediately tetbre "conveyed'^ for his own 
purpose the thought of Socrates in the Gorfjiwi abont the 
significance of the yemfieTpiKij io-qtij^^ Areopatjiticu^'i 21 
hvolv itroTffTOLP pQfit^ofitvaiv eti^at* fcai rfj^ fi€P rafTOV 
awa<rii* a7rov€fj.ov<rrj^ rPj^ Bk to irpoa-qKov efcdtrrm^, ovk 
f)yv6ovv (sc, Solon uiid Cleisthenes) rijp y(pi}ai^mTepaPj 
likXa Tiji^ fi€u Tmp avrmv d^iovaav rov^ j^pTfa-rovi Kai tov^ 
wopffpov^ fWehoKlfi^a^oif a)<^ ov hiicatap ovaai*t Tr^p Se xarh 
Tfjp ti^iav ^KaiTTov Tifj^mfTav \^K€U Ko\d^Quo'av\ irpQjfLpQvvro 
Kal hik ravTf^^ &ikovv ttjp itoKip. §^ 25-26j in which the 
older ilemocracy is praised because of it^ comparative lack 
of ambitious candidates for otBce, are probably equally 
reminiscent of the Bocratic theory of the iinwilUugness of 
tlie '" best " men to rule C«if § 25 '^aXewdrepop ?}p iv 

4fC€ivOl^ TOh J^Oj/OiV €Vp€tV TOy? ^OuXoilipOVi apy(€Uf rj PVV 

ram fifjShf Seofdpav^* ov yap ifiTTopiap dkka XeiTOvpyiap 
ipojiii^oi/ €ipai Tt^v t€)p tcoiimv iwi^iXeiap). All this 
criticisui of the ways and methods of the reiiclean 
democracy conies pretty obviously from one aource. It 
i-epmaents the kiud uf view current towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war among the "intellectuals" of Athens, so 
tar as they did not belong to the party of violent reaction 
which got and abused its chances after the capitulation of 
the city. On the connection of Socrates with this party — - 
the party of Theramenes as we may eaU itr— I hope to 
have more to say in a subsequent essay. 

The next section of the Biaaol TLoyoi is sufficiently 
striking to deser%^e quotation as a whole. Its manifest 
object is to support the peculiarly Socratic view, attested 
by Xenoplion no less than by Plato, of the identity of the 
dialectician and the statesman, by the familiar Socratic 
argument that he who understands the theory of anything 
must be the most efficient practitioner, "I hold that it 
belongs to the same man and to the same art to be able 
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to coiiveree with brevity {Kara ^pa^v SiaXij€a-dai})j and 
to know the truth of things (rkv aXtiffsimf rmp wpay^arwp), 
and to know how to give judgment nghtly (Stxd^ep opffm% 
and to be able to make orations to the public (BafiarYopttuX 
and to know the arts of diBcourse, and to teach about the 
nature of all tilings,^ how tliey are and how they came to 
be. And first, how shouhl one who knows about the 
nature of all things be unable <to teach the city> ^ to act 
rightly about everytliing ? Again, he who knows the arts 
of discourse w^ill also know how to discourse aright about 
everything. For he who ia to apeak aright must speak 
about things he knows (im<rraTat), So he will know 
about everything. For he knows the arts of all discourses, 
and all diBcourees are about all things that are. And be 
who is to know liow to speak rightly inust know the things 
about which he speaks, and teach the city aright to do the 
good things but hinder it somehow from doing the bad. 
And since he knows tliese tilings, lie will know^ their 
opposites^ also, for he will know everything. For these 
things (ie.j I suppose, the "opposites") are the same things 



* Compare the boasti of Protogora« in FUto atj4 Socratea' ironical aUiisious 
to thpni, Protnjjora^ 32& b UpdtTaydpas 6i flfit kaJ^o^ pi^v fiaxpod^ \ityovi Kal 
KfiXoik tlirtie, WF avrk hjXot, haif^ 5^ Ktti ^pbiTTfdch dwQtiphatrdai safi ^pa^x^' 
ktX. ; 335 b-c <rA ^e ydp^ (lit \iy£Tai wtpl ffou, tpijii 5^ Kal aC'tht Kal iy 
fAaKpo\<iryiai iroi iw ^pax^^oy^^i ot6^ Tf d ffwui'jr^aJ wQtiitrOai — ao^i ykp ft— ^w 
Si tA. fmKp&. ra&ra ABiVaroi ; 336 u-d, auil tliQ simiitir iirofesaioii of Gorgiiis 
i0&rgiiis 449 b-o). Tliat Kara ^paxv in our passages similarly refers to tlie 
question-and -answer method of ^* dialectic *' m contrasted with the continuous 
iiriSei^it of rhetoric is niadc certain Tiij tbc ^pun-iitficvav awonphtsBai uf its 
con chiding clause. 

^ It is not <iuit« *ilear how mneh th« words* rav tQv dwdprwi' ^litrcp aro 
meant to cover. They should strictly iucliide thii whole of tho wipl ^iJirewF 
ioTopia* III the context they seem to mean *'a]l the circumstances" which 
aristi in paiitical life^ but the clause m (^x^i teal wr iyiif^rOf as well as tho next 
remark that t&I \<ty<ii irdi^Tf^ w^pl ir^vr^v tQp i<.6vTtiS» ivHy^ calls for the wider 
reference. It looks as if the autlior were careleesly adapting to hLa immediate 
pnrpoaea a general priJicipk of which ho does not qnite aee the iiCoi>e» 

^ T6jf iTiSXtt' Sidda-tcev is an iusertion of Diela' which is juatified by tbo 
recuirence of the words in the further development of the argument. 

■* r4 frc^Q ToitTwy, The principle implied is tlmt cxpiefised by Aristotle 
in the form that there is p^ia iTrtifT-^fiift rwv ivavrluv. That this is really 
Socmtia m shown by the ^onstutit np penis to it throughout MepuUk i. 
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iu the whole (iaTt yap ravTa rmv iravr^v rrfva),^ and he 
will th what is Deeded with reference to the same tliiog 
when called upon. If he knoit\^ how to play the tlute, he 
will always be able to play the flute if it is necessary to 
do ao. And he who knows Iiow to plead a case at law 
(hKa^ta-dm) must l*ave a right kuowletlge of justice, for 
it is fhat with which law-suits are concerned. And know- 
ing this he will also know its opposit^^ and the thiDgB other 
than < these > . And he needs also to know all the laws, so 
if he does not know the facts he will not know the laws 
either.' For it is the same man who knows the laws in 
music and who knows music, and he who does not know 
jnuslc does not know the law either. It is au easy 
inference that he who knows the truth about things knows 



^ I do not feel qiiiti? sure nbout the lu^ftntng of tbu writer, bat I t&ke tlie 
seuae to be th&t tbe iie&son why tlieiij is ** one itcic^tico of opposite^ " i& tlini 
'*in the whole" oj^poaites ara i<3errt]cal, according to tlie Heraclltean doctrme 
of wbich we have found traces iu the Siiriroi X6yot. Htiuce since *'in tbe 
whole" e.g. good atid evil ar^ the 84inie things 1;nowledge of the good is 
necesaarily Iciiowledge of the evil n\m. 

3 The iirgiiment la that the trut! dicast must know tlie taf^s i but if he does 
rmt know ra Tpd^^ara, he cannot Iciiow the laws. Tlie force of the analogy 
from ^0tfffiKiij aectris to be that yuii ciinnot l»o ^flto-ij^^j HJvlesa you know the 
laws which have to be ohserved in const meting a melody. But these laws 
dejiend upon certain ^s-pdyfiara. or objective realitita^ vik* the mathematical 
ratios coneapoiiding to the fund amenta I iJitervals in the umsical scale. To 
know the *'lawfi" of fxav^iK^ and t*i kjiow tltese wpiy^aTa is all one. 
Siniihirly the "laws" iu accord with which a just verdict should be given 
rest upon the real objective character of rh filicatcii'. If you do not know 
what rh 6U^top — tLvrh fl ^ttn SiKatwi^vTi in Platonit: phrasers, yon cannot 
really know the laws In iiecordatjce with which yon ought to absolve or 
condemn. The reasoning seems to he diroiited against the view that we do 
not and cannot know the ^Uins of tA BUttmHt we only kuow the varying vlfi^i 
or '* conventions*' a^ to what is just whicli prevail in different co mm unities. 
On this theory a decision winch is iti aKord with the F^^iot of a given irdXti 
is a "just** decision relatirely to that w&\it, and a man who knows the 
** conventions *' prevailing at Athens may the re fore give a decision which, h 
"conventionally" jnat| witiiout knowiug or caring what is ''absolutely" 
or '* naturally '' just. The wnter is Brgning by implication that the 
"conventions" of society are founded on a real objective distinction between 
the Sltcaiav and the dSiKov, and therefore if you do not know the ir^7jua m,A 
question, in other words the (fti^fftt or elSoi of the "just," you can no morel 
give a jnat decision than you could compoae a melody without knowing the 
fandaniental hannonic intervals. 
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every tiling* And then <he ia able to coiiverBe> briefly 
too about evei'y thing <if> he is called on to answer a 
questbn. So then he must know everything/' 

Tim reasoning here ia superficial enough, but what 
should interest us is that its pui-port is to establish the 
identity of the SiaXeteTttci^t the man who can play the 
game of question and answer, at once with the wepl irdpra 
eiSm^ or philosopher, and with tht^ man who can do every- 
thingj particulaiiy give political advice (&7jfjLfiyop€tp)t st-mmdnm 
arkm. The conclusion therefore is that the ^laXcKTiKo^ is 
the true philosopher, and the true philosopher is also the 
true statesman and prJTmp, The position, as it is needless 
to point outj is the same as that expressed by Plato in the 
demand that philosophers, as the masters of the art of 
dialectic, shall be kings, and by Xenophon in the claim 
which he puts into the mouth of Socrates that dialectic 
makes men "fit to bear ruW* The appearance of the idea 
in the Sieraol \oyot seems thus to be a clear indication of 
Socratie influence. 

In the few remaining lines of the fi-agment the writer 
passes on to the discussion of the value of a good memory, 
and the illustration of the ways in which memory may be 
aided by the formation of artificial associations. The 
connection of this topic with what has gone before is not 
obvious, but the passage is interesting as recalling the 
mnemonic art of Hippias^ who figures in both Xenophon 
and Plato as standing in a rather closer relation to Socrates 
than any of the other famous " sophists," ^ 

Our general result, then, would seem to be that the 

' Apart froDi the ciirioiiB speemien of miiemouics, tbore is a further point 
of contact witli Hippm^, tta Diels uotesi, in the conception of tlie msater of 
tbe art of ilutG0tirB6 [td rBv \6yiav r^x*'aO* *3 being ako el polymath and an 
Authority 7r€pl tp^tnos rtav &.wdvTtttv. Cf. F^mla^j&niJt 337 d, where Hippias 
speaks to tlie aia-ienibled " aophiiits " aa persons who know ri^v iftveriv Ttljp 
TTpayfidTbJVi and the foregoing Ecnt^nccs ill wfLich lie extols tp^irti at tbe 
expense of p6^s. And note that Plato there makes HippiaB dwell on the 
** brevity " mquired for dialogne much as oiu' writer does. We must there- 
fore prohably recogni^ an intluencp of Hippias as well aa of Socrates on onr 
lUikuown author. That the ttnthar in not Hippina himself seema el^ar from 
the difference in Btyle between the ^fffifol \6yoi and Plato's imitjition of 
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Stfr<rol Xo7oe, written jKissibly before the death of Socrates 
and at the latest in the very earliest years of the fourth 
ceutury, shows unmistakaUe traces of Socmtic iufiiieiiQe, 
and must be serionsly reckoned with in any attempt to 
reconatruct the history of Greek thought in the generation 
iinniediately anterior to IHato. In particular, it seems to 
show tliat the identificatioa of the dialectician with the 
statesman, (in other words, the theory of the pliilosophor* 
king,) and the beginniutrs of the doctrine of €iSrf are pre- 
Platonic, and presumably therefore due to Socrates and his 
circle. The repeated currespondencea with some early 
Platonic dialogues, notably the Protagm^m, and with points 
biiilesqued in tlie Clouds of Aristophanes, further serve to 
confirm our contention that Plato's picture of Socrates and 
his circle is in the main historically much more accurate 
than it is now usual to suppose, Tlie writer gives clear 
indications of belonging to the class of senii-Eleatic thiiikora 
represented for us in the Socratic circle by Euclides and 
his Megarian associates. In the mutilated condition in 
which his work has been preserved all safe indications of 
his ultimate object have been lost, and it is as a mere 
conjecture that I wouUl suggest that bis purjKvse in con- 
structing his antinomies may have been to reinforce the 
Eleatic doctrine that t^ waWd, the contents of the world 
of sensible experience, are unknowable, aud that no belief 
about them is any truer than its contradictory. 

Hippiaa. Morpover, the h&^oi are obvitmsly not an " epideisifl " by a travelUiiy 
jirofeasor, but, as Diols says, Srhalvorlrage : I would add that tbere ia no 
evidence that Hi]jpiii3 ever used a Doric dialect, and tliat all tbe probabilitiea 
are argaitiAt It. ile seeni^ to irnvG -writteti in Attic, as most jierBona who Imd 
anytbiug to »ay natmaUy did in the latter part of the fifth century. Tho 
atafceraeiit that SucrateH was more oJoaely couDected with Hi[>pias than wilh 
other "aophiata" ie ba^^ed upon the marked difrerenee of tone between the 
ffippias i. and n. of Plato and the jVoiaffora^ and Gorgw^i. Socrates does 
not treat Hippias witli tlie f^frmul politeuesi* which he re^ierveB for the otlier 
diatingimhed foreign savants, but witb a faniiUarity whicb would be ill- 
mannered if it did not rest on fairly clofie acquaint-auce. That Xi^nopbap, 
wbo says nothing of the inter viewa botweeu Sex; rates and Protagoras or 
Oorgiaa, should have givoii a whole chapter to Hippius {Mcimmhlia iv. i)^ 
points in the same direction « 
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In the firsb essay of the present collection I have tried to 
ahow how much may be learned by a right use of Plato's 
Fhctedo about the vie inttTne of Socrates and his connection 
with the Pythagorean societies in which " philosophy *' was 
pursued as a way of redemption from the '* body of death " 
into everlasting life. By the tragedy of the Pkaedo I now 
wish to set the splendid comic burlesque of the Cltrnd^, and 
to show how Tery exactly the one confirms the other, and 
how ridiculously Aristophanes has misconceived hia function 
if the currently accepted view of Socrates as primarily a 
commonplace moralist of the market-place is veritable 
history. For if the Clouds is really a genuine caricature, 
by the hand of a master in the art, of the hero of the 
Plmedo, we ought to be able to trace in it, with due allow- 
ance for the distortion which it is the busineas of the 
caricaturist to effect, the very lineaments which we see 
glorified by the approach of martyrdom in the Pha&da. If 
we can do so, all serious doubt as to the historical character 
of Plato's account of his master's pursuits and mental 
history should be dispelled, and for this reason the play 
of Aristophanes, if it can be trusted at all, is one of the 
most precious of all documents for the study of the develop- 
ment of Greek philosophical thought This is a fact which 
hag already been recognised by some writers on Sccraticism, 
notably in Italy/ but is not, so far as I know, adequately 
appreciated among ourselves. We are still too much in 
the habit of taking it for granted that the '* Socrates " of 

^ Sae the Postscript to tlie present Easaj. 

129 K 
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Aristophanes is not so much a caricature, and a life-like 
caricature, of a notable personality as a fancy-picture in 
wbieb aE the ludicrous or objectionable features of the 
*'new learning" have iK^en combinedj with an entire dis- 
regard for historical fact. The play, we are commonly told, 
is a general attack on the ** sophists." and by *'8opliists" 
the exponents of this view mean, not what the word really 
signified in the Attic of Aristophanes* time, pretenders to 
specialist knowledge of any and every kind, but what it 
has been made to mean for us, more especially by the 
influence of Grote, the travelling professors of the arts of 
persuasive speech. Its protagonist is no real individual 
man, but a sort of composite photograph in which the 
features of all the leading peripatetic professors are in- 
geniously blended. Even J>r, Verrall, who has shown so 
brilliantly how much may be learned from the Fr&^s about 
the historical personality and habits of Euripides, has 
thought it necessary to dismiBS the ** Socrates " of the 
Clouds as no true caricatui'e vrith the remark (as we shall 
see, a mistaken one,) that in all probability Socrates was 
not well enough known in 423, when the play was pro- 
duced, for wanton disregard of verisimilitude in the comic 
picture to be detected or resented by the mass of Athenian 
playgoers,^ If this were true, the work would, of coui^e, 
lose all its value for the student of Plato and of philosophy. 
I propose, however, to show in detail that it is not true, 
and that the Clmids, when carefully read, so exactly con- 
firms the statements of the Fhaedo as to the entourage of 
Socrates and his early associations with the science of the 
previous generation, as to leave little doubt that the Platonic 
representation is curiously exact even down to matters of 
detail To be more preciBe, I undertake to give reasons 
for holding that the play is not directed at all against the 
'* sophists " in the sense in which that w^ord is commonly 
understood in English, but against a specific group of 
persons who combined scientific research with da-/c7}a-iK, 
the quest of salvation from the body, that is, against the 
^ ^ripidm the Mationalisit p. 106, note 1, 
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vary circle whose portraits have been drawn from the point 
of view of a sympathizer in the Phaedo. I think, more- 
over, that I can make it clear that the brunt of the attack 
is specifically directed against the conception of " dialectic " 
as the universal science, and the dialectician as the true 
statesman which we have come to connect more particularly 
with the Platonic EqmMic. 

But, to begin with, I must deal with one or two con- 
siderationa of a general nature which seem to me fatal to 
the view that the burlesque of Aristophanes is aimed at 
a mere type, not, as all genuine caricature should be, at the 
exhibition, with the proper exaggerations and distorbiona, 
of a perfectly individual character. 

In the first place, then, it is obvious that baseless mis- 
representation, which a spectator or reader can detect for 
what it is, must be fatal to the popular success of a cari- 
cature, a consideration which Aristophanes, of all men, 
cannot be supposed to have ignored. To succeed at all 
with any public^ — and, after all, the comedian*s first object 
is to succeed, to ** catch on ** — caricature must be, or must 
be believed by the public to be, like its originaL And 
the likeness must be such that there can be no possible 
doubt in the mind of the public as to the person aimed at 
To exhibit to a public who were familiar with the personality 
of the actual Socrates a mere composite portrait in which 
the various features of half a dozen different ''sophists" — 
Diogenes, Archelaus, Protagoi^s, Prodicus — are thrown 
together, and the label " Socrates *' affixed to the result, 
would have been as feeble a jest as it would be to-day 
to exhibit a character made up of traits drawn from the 
members of five or six different Cabinets under the name 
of Asquith or Balfour, It would have been to court 
faOuren* Hence, as Dr. Verrall has seen, it is essential to 

^ I miiy be reminded that the Clouds did in fact prove a failure. TKat 
it did not full because the caricature of Socratea was a bad one wUl be made 
Apparent in the course of the present fit^aay. It will be my object to show 
that Ariijtophatiea 18 only speaking the truth when he oalla parti cula.r 
attention to the mtDute cars which he haa lavished on the work he not 
uurofts^nably extok as the best of hia comedies (Cloudi 522 Kai Tavt^if 
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the theory I am combating to aasume that the personality 
of Socrates wm almost au unknown quantity when the 
Cl&iuk was exhibited. That this assumption is entirely 
fUse can, I submit* be shown both by external and by 
internal evidenea As for the external evidence, to be 
drawn from the chronological assumption b tacitly made in 
the Platonic dialogues, it has figured already in part in a 
preceding essay on the " impiety " of Socrates, and I will 
merely remind my reader here that it is taken for granted 
in the Chai^midt^ that the public activity of Socrates among 
the pio^ had attracted attention as early as the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, while a combination of the data 
afforded by different dialogues shows, as I shall shortly 
show, that the famous oracle of the Pythia, from which 
Plato himself dates the notoriety of Socrates as a public 
character, must be placed earlier still. Thus we may take 
it as certain that Socrates and his doings were perfectly 
familiar to the general public of Athens years before the 
production of the Cloudsj not to mention that, on Plato's 
showing at least, Socrates had been a prominent figure in 
the narrower circle of the *'wits" who gathered round 
Pericles and Aspaaia for a still longer period. Hence the 
possibility that AriatophancB (who, according to the 
Sympomuni, was on personally friendly terms with the philo- 
sopher,) should have failed in his caricature, either from want 
of adequate acquaintance with its object or from careless- 
ness bred of the knowledge that his audience would not be 
able to detect bad work, seems to me definitely excluded. 

The internal evidence of the play itself is to the same 
effect For one thing, we may reasonably take it for 
granted that Aristophanes, as a man of sensCj would not 
have endangered the popularity of his play by selecting as 

ffoi>ihtat' ix^iv TQ}f ifiQv ^^u^uftJiwv), It would he much uearer the truth 
to &ay, aa the ^K>et himaelf auggeats, that th* play failed because the cari- 
cature VT&s too good and thorough to be fully appreciated by an audience 
which preferred it^ high coiuady diluted by farcical horseplay and bawdry. 
Farther proof that Socrates was suJhciently well known in 423 to be » 
suitable bxitt for comedy ia afforded by tha fact that the rival play of 
Amipsios^ the Kdi'i'Of, also dealt with him and hia circle. 
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its leading figure a person of whom little was known and in 
whom no one but the '* intellectuals " took much interest 
If Aristophanes meant to attack the " new learning " at 
ail, it was obviously his business to attack it in the pei*son 
of aome one who was generally known as one of its chief 
representatives, and in whom his audience was ittterested. 
Further, the main idea of the play clearly is that Socrates 
and his " notion-shop ** were, in point of fact, so nniveraally 
known that a country bumpkin who wished his son to get 
a training in " cuteness " would at once think of Socrates 
and his friends as the natural quarter in which to apply<^ 
If the Athenians of 423 scarcely knew of Socrates at all 
and took little interest in his doings, how could Strepsiades 
be represented as taking it for granted that the ^povn- 
G-Tujpwv was the proper school to which to take his lad ? 
Moreover, and this is to me personally a very significant 
point, there is no internal evidence that the Clouds is meant 
as an attack on the popidar teachers of Rhetoric at all In 
almost every point of importance the character ascribed to 
Socrates and his pLafffjrai throughout the play is ludicrously 
in contrast with all that we know of Protagoras, Prodicns, 
and their likes. They were fashionable men who moved in 
the highest circles, made large sums by their profession, and 
addressed themselves specially to the youth of the wealthy 
and well-born class ; it was not the small farmers and shop- 
keepers who made up the 5?J/*cj^j, but the high-born and 
leisured fi^itroBf^p^oi whose sons sought to buy the secret of 
success fram Protagoras or Gorgias or Thrasymachus, and it 
is in this fact, as Plato plainly hints in the Gorgias and 
Mmo, that we must look for the real cause of the unpopu- 
larity of " sophists '* with the S^/iov. 

The ^popTia-rai of the Cloiuh, on the other hand, like 

' UlQitds 94, Str«fimadf^a at oijce knows wliere to take hk son m soon as 
Itc liaa got his prom tie to be put to schooL ^vx^^v (ro^ujtf rctCr ii^rX i^p^prt- 
ffT-^piQif KtX. { Note tlio inteti ticmal ilquii?ogne in ^pvxi^v : Behold y od gathering- 
pkce of vviaeafc spirits i Skh da den SammelpktK gelalirtur Gi'.istei\) The 
fame of Socrates atifi \m friends is thus perfeotly well knowB to a mare 
hnmpkiii* It is equally famJliar to the lad himself, 102 rois dXafivas | toC'^ 
t^XpL^yraSf rorVs dvi'Tr^-^Tovs \4yus, \ <Ly if KaKBSaliiwf ^utKpdrii}^ teal Xtskipffpt^v^ 
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the BocrateB of the Apology, Uve ip fj^upUu irevtai, and 
cannot be sure of a diEner from one day to the next (Clouds 

175), The instructions of Socrates are not given in the salon 
of a great man like Callias, the Bon of Hipponicos, nor in a 
handsome palaestra, but in his own dingy and ruinoua 
house. His typical pupil is not a young fa&hionable, but 
the ragged and fleasy Chaerephon {ik 156, 503), elsewhere, 
as we have seen, laughed at by the poet as a specimen 
of the Orphic seekers after salvation, the rffitOp^r^fi of 
Aristophanes, the '* practitioners of dying " of the Phaedo^ 
It is true that the special trick of which *' Socrates '" is said 
to keep the secret is that art of making " the worse case 
appear the better" in which all the Professors of Ehetoric, 
from Protagoras downwards, were believed to deal, but to 
judge from the performances of the two Xoym themselves, 
as well as from the behaviour of Strepsiades and 
Phidippides after their course of attendance at the school, 
the particular way of performing the trick taught in the 
^povTLo-Ti^pwv is not that of plausible oratory, but that 
of verbal quibbling and captious questioning which, as 
we saw in the hist essay, goes back to the paradoxes of 
" Master Yea-and-Nay of Elea," In a word, what is parodied 
is not the "art'* of ProtagoraB and Gorgias, but the very 
** dialectic,'' or, as an enemy would call it, the " eristic '* 
which Plato represents as characteristic of Socrates and his 
Eleatic and Pythagorean friends, and as always proving fatal 
by its novelty to the rhetoricians of established reputation 
who venture to enter the lists against it» 

It is perhaps worth while to note that the very word 
o-o^^0T^9 hardly occurs in the play at all, and never in the 
sense of "professional teacher of plausible oratory*' — a 
singular fact, if the main object of the comedy is to use 
Socrates as a burlesque on the great masters of that 
accomplishment.^ On the other hand, there is another name 

^ To be exact, tbe uarue trtM^Kn-ai is foimil four times* At 359 Socrates k 
Bdid to be one of the fAereu}poiro4it<rrait wliich docs not mean a *^ aophist " at 
all in the setise in whicli we ha^^e tm fortunately come to use the word, but 
an astronomeT and cosmologkl like Thaks (cf. Clouds 130^ where Socrates is 
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under which Socrates and his intimates are repeatedly held 
up to derision, and that name is (f^povritrrai, " notion iste/* 

spoken of fta a se<$oi]d and g mater Tlmles), or Ai^iistagorM ; at S31 the 
** Glouda " are said to provide support for a herd of ffo^rral, tliough here 
again th«)fle '^aophkts'^ ai'^ more preciaelj described in the following lines as 
^'peera " (with a speoial rofiirenco to Latnpon), " writers of ra«di(^al compendia *' 
(laTfXrrix'^mt i.e. persons like the E7ompoeers of such Htp|>ocratean works am 
the Ttepl SitLtrtjt, irfpl a^ptiifff i/Sdrt*?*', T6irw»*^ ir?^ ^^X^^f» 'repf Ap&pthrov (f^^'tno^, 
and the !ike)j '^dithjrambic poett/* and '^aalronomical quacks" {jt^rttitpo- 
tf^mxm^ a jeer which, in the light of the paTabflsia^ may he supposed to bo 
speoiallj aimei} at Me ton and his reform of the Calendar). Thus the ^tToapo- 
ffo^KTTttf 3c*m to ba persons who, whether as poets or as men of science, claim 
to be peonliarly acquainted with the ^'tilings aloft," and may therefore 
reasonably be said to make their livinjf nut of the *' weather " ; all reference to 
the popular teachers of Rhetoric is excluded by the nature of tbe cu^e. At 
1111 Bocratce undortHk^s to make Phidippidea ffo^i^r^^ Se^f^t/^ whicb, if wo 
may judge from the events he does by teaching him the triuk of *' eristic," 
and at 1309 Strei^aiadea la callod roiToy t^m ^oifyum^v, apparently with reference 
to the exhibition of *' eristic" wbidi he has jufit given at the expense of hia 
creditor. All tbe iiiataiicBa seem to sshow that the ** sophistry '* agamat 
whioh the Cl&i(ds is directed is somethiug qnite different in kind from tbe 
art of Protagoras and G org! as, and ojcaclly reminiscent of the very gift of 
''dialectic;" which h made so prominent in Plato^s portrait of Socrates. 
Tbe paasages whicli show that & ^po*n(m5s must have been a current nick- 
name, prefiumably derived from the constant recurrence of the notion of 
^pAnjcrtt in the daily discoursM of Socratea, are too numerous to require 
exhaustive quotation here. 

With regard to Protai^oras in particular, it will become more evident than 
ev«r that he can hardly b« particularly aimed at in the Clmuh when w© 
consider that he waa, in all probabilityi dead when the play was exhibited. 
The current chronology, which has been confused by the tale of bis prosftou* 
tion for impiety, places hia death either about 415 or about 4llj hut this fa 
entirely inconsistent wltb the notices given in Plato. From Protagcn'aii 317 c 
w« learn that he was already an elderly man at the imagiuary date of the 
gathering in the hon$e of Calliaa, (i.e., as we shall shortly see, not much Ititer, 
if at all, than 440 B.C.), and tliat he waa a full genemtiou older than Socrates, 
Prodicua, and Hippias {Kairoi iroWd yt fnj ij^nj tlpil tv riji t^x^V^ ' x^^ y^p t^^^ t4 

ttT}». Thi% of coarse, does not mean merely that it would have been just 
phyaicolly possible for Protagoma to have been a father at the date of Socrates* 
birth, but that he waa a man of the previous generation — i.e. roughly some 
thirty years older^ aB the <a^' T\Ki*ci^v implies. Protagoras and his con tern- 
iwrariest it ta meant, were grown mt^n when Soeratea and his ^Xxk^s were 
children). The same thing is implied at 320 c when Protagoras proposes to 
expound bia views in a "story/' aa an old man lalkini* to young people may 
do without impropriety. ir&T^pov vpuv^ wr irpe^^^fpor v€itnipoi%^ pLvB^P V7WP 
iirih€i^tM> kt\. Sach a proceed Log would be an intolerable piece of arrogance in 
a speaker addreaaing men only some fifteen or sixteen years younger than bim- 
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** botheratiomsts/' ** minute philosophera," So his abode is 
the ff^povTioTi^piov or " factory of notions," the problems 
upon which he sets his scholars to work are (fypotfrlSe^^f 



aelf ; in «n oM nitiQ talking with i>erBODi who were b&biea when he waii in his 
pdm« it ia graceful and iifttural, Thufl the birth of Protagoras tnmt be put 
back to aottifi where about 600 B.O., and^ in complete accordatu^ with Plato's 
aaaertion that he waa already well on in years when he disputed with Socrates 
in the hou^ of Oalliaa, be nniat be supposed for the purpoaea of the dialogue 
to he flome where about sixty. This aoeounta, again, for the way in which he 
addrea^ea Socrates at the end of the dialogue m a young man of promise who 
naay yet distinguish hiinselfi 361 e oIik 4p Sav/jid^otfu ti tQv iWoyifiujf yivoia 
^^pQv iwi ffotpUu The&e are not the words of a maii of f<jrty-Jive to a man 
of thirty > Aa to the date of bia death, we have really no trustworthy state- 
ment except that of Pltito iu tho Mumj 91 e, that he lived to be about seventy* 
Plato's wordaij oTfiai yA,p avrhv dwo&avftv iyyds K<d i^BojA-ffKovra inf 7e70pATa, 
require us to sup^wsse that the eiact number of years was, if anything, rather 
less than seventy, and we thus get 430 s.o. as the probable latest date for his 
death. This fits iti well with the immediately followng oljservation of the 
Meno that bia reputation remains undiminished in €ls Ti}v iifd^v Ta.vri^vi^ 
which would be absurd if swpijosed to be spoken within little more than ten 
yeai's after the event to which they refer. 

These results appear to me no leaa certain that they are inconsistent with 
the story of the prosecution for impiety. The falsehood of thiB tale, which 
had been already diacerned by Mr. St. George Stock in his edition of the 
MciWi liaa been m thoroughly established by Profeesor Burnet that wo may 
hope in another generation or so to see it expunged even from the teit-booka 
of the history of Greek philosophy. 

The current chronologyj which brings down tho birth of Protagoras to 
about 485-4eOp seems to rest on nothing but one of the usual Alexandrian 
eombinatlons* Protagoras was known to have been one of the commisaionera 
employed by Petioles for the estahliabniEnt of the important colony of 
Tburii in 444 (Heraclidea of Pontua ap, Diogenea Laertius viii. 50). Now 
the foundation of Thurli, like the fall of Sard is, was a favourite date with th* 
Alexandrians in lixing the d^ftiS of persons for whom no more exact data were 
available. The assumption that the 6,^^^ of Protagoras cotnoided with this 
most important event in hia recorded career, taken together with Plato's 
express assertion that he was just under seventy when he died, at once gi^ea 
484-416 as hia dates of birth and death. But it is absurd to prefer such a 
transparent combination to the clear and consistent indicationa of the 
Protagoras^ The theory which brings him down to 480-411 seema to reist on 
nothing better than the tale that his '*accuaor" was Pythodorus, **one of 
the 400," i*e. a membor of the very class fjoni whom the admirera and pupils 
of the '^ sophists " were recruited I (Of, Aristophanes^ Frogs 967, for the 
"moderate reactionariea" of 411 as the "disciples " of the ** sophistic " pet, 
Euripides.) The ease of Protagoraa is thus similar to that of Lysias whoso 
traditional date has notoriously been got wrong in conseqaenoe of the^fixing 
of hia dif^T^ by inference to the foundation of Thurii* 
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" notions," ^ and the changes are rmig on ^povrl^etv and its 
cognates until the modern reader, whatever may have been 
the feelings of the ancient spectator, gi^owa weary of the 
word- The only reaaonable explanation of this *' damnable 
iteration " is, in fact, that the nickname is no invention of 
the poet's, hut a popular term of derision already familiar 
to the andience as specially appropriate to Socrates and his 
friends, and adopted as a catchword by the poet precisely 
because, being so familiar, it might be counted on to raise 
a laugh at the minimum expense of brains. Fortunately 
we have the evidence of Plato, and perhaps also of 
Xenophon, to confirm this conclusion.- All this shows that 

^ The keyiioto of tbe play is struck ui tke opening exposition at ). 75 
when Strepgiades ends his i-ecoUections with the remark vv^ ol/y fiXiji^ tt^i* 
vtjKTA ^pcvrl^tiiv 65o9j \ fdav Ti^p^v Arpawhy SaipLovittj^ liTr^p^vS» If I read the 
poet fttigbtj this is an intentional bint to the audience that the c^oming |iieoe 

• is to deal with the humoura of the ^pot-Ttirrai and their ^poMTtcrri^piOv* For 
a single example of a passage which is only iiitelligibk on the view that 
the point lies in the reiteration of a jeat already fiimiliav to the audience p 
I cf. 227 if.— 

H 01' ykp dv lf(tTe 

^^^^^^^ i^v^Bpov 6p$m rk pLiT^wpa Trpdyfrnraj 

^^^^^^k nl fifi Kpf/ijd^ai rii p67ifm kclI tf^tf ^povriSa 

^^^^ i\K€i wpbf adt^v r^v iKfidBa rij* ^p^tfriSos. 

* Flato's testimony to the eiiatence of a long-standing popular joke about 
ScKirates aa a ^pw^rtd-r^s will be found ia Sym2>osium 220 e, where, wbeu 
Socrates falls into one of his trfliioiia, the word go^a round the camp before 
Potidaea that XwKpdrTi^ ippovri^uiv^ Imj^ci'* Unless the nickiiaTue bad already 
been in ejtisteEce there wotild have l>e^ii no point in this camp j^st. The 
joke Jay in the fact that 'the ^pQvn<rri^ was at Tvork in the open and not, as 
ui^ah in the seclosfqn of hia ''factory/* There was an opportunity to wateh 

I the whole process of the making of a iffpevrU. So it is given in the Apology ^ 
18 b, as a smumary of the popular view of Socrates, u>t itxntf rts XtaxpdTffs 
atKpht dvifp^ rd re fi^sTitapa ippovTt<rHis kt\. Xeuophon'a allusion occurs in 
Hpnposium vi. 6, where the Syraeusan maUre de haUd attacks Socrates with 
L the words ^pa <7tJ, ^ Sw^cparff, 6 ^pQvrnxr^^ ^TiKaXoiJp.fi'OT ; It might be 
■ maintained that Xenophon h here merely reproducing a niekuame which 
\ had been fixed qti Socrates by the Chitdv itself, since the ajieaker's jihe about 
the '* geometry'* by \vhich Socrates is said to measni-e the jump of a flea 
seems to bo an allusion to Vlmtds 144 if. But cQiaparlsoii with the Platonio 
pasiag'j suggests lather that both the nickname aud (?) the joke about the 
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the objeet of the Qouds is not to attack " sophists " at all» 
but to burlesque a ^roup of ** faddists " gathered rouod a 
particalar iudiTidaal with whc^e mental and physical 
peculiarities the speetators aie aasumed to be well aequaiated^ 
and who is depicted not as a '* gophisi " but rather as what 
we shoald call a needy and tolembly dishonest " crank." 
Besides being interested in science in a fantastic fashion^ 
which should recall to an English reader Swift*s ridicule of 
Newton and the Boyal Society, the person caricatured has 
an educational system which reminds us at more points 
than one of the programme laid down for the philosopher- 
king of the RepifMie^ and is specially skilled in the 
controversial use of what, with Plato before us, we at once 
recMDgnise as the Socratic cknchits. Socrates and his dialectic 
are thus presumed to be well known to the Athenian public 
of 423, That this assumption precisely ^rees with that 
habitually made by Plato follows at once firom the following 
considerations. The opening of the CAarmides assumes that 
Socrates was already a familiar figure in the palaestrae and 
gymnasia, and in the habit of practising the ekfwhtis on 
the youths who congregated there as early as the beginning 



Qea &re |Ktpt]tar ple^saD tries which Amtoplmne^ found teaAj to bis hand. 
So again the remark made bj Strefeindea at 1. IflO, in his aroiable dmire to 
save the labour of tho geologldng disciples wlxoui he supposes to be looking 
for truffles, fi^ vdv t&vt6 y€ pperrlpere, u Bingularly fiat unless ^pturrtj^tii^ was 
a^lready applied in a derisiva 3«n9« to the supposed r^earchfA of Socratea and 
Hift friends. The same resnh follows from the eouaideration that Amlp^taa* 
Kdtf»^f actually had n chorus of ^povTumtif oa wo see from the remark uf 
Athetiaeus about Frotagjor^iSj 'A^ft^fetf 6* i» rOfi Ki»vtt^ , ^ , tUi KurapiB^t 
tsMf iv Twt rwr ^povTi^Tufv x^P*^- Athenaena draws from this the coDclusion 
tbttt Protagoras must ha 76 been absent from Athena in 423, or he would ha? » 
figured among the ^pomirTal. The real reasons for his uou-appeaT&nce «r« 
{a) that be was not a ^poa'Tian^s at alK and {b} that he was pretty certainly dead 
years before^ I mil add oue further coniideratiou. Apart from the existenGG 
of mme such popular *'slaug*' nieknauie, tbe very choice of the words 
^wri^ttv, fpovrUt ippowTia-n]^ an the eatoh-worda of the play would be a Uttl* 
p«rplex.tiig. For the primary literary fien$e of ^po^ipEtv in classical (jreek, 
as the lexicons will show, is simply to he "aniioua'' or ''v^orried" about* 
thing. Compare the [ihrases ovSiv ^povri^Wf *' I doii*t care a eurae/' n^ 
4pot^ii*l'fxot£\uh}L, *' I dotL't give a daiiiu/' or such a pas^^ ob Aescbytita» 
AgamAmnm\> 102^ i\wU d^i'^i-ei ^potfTlh*^ dTrATjcrrav, ** imagination wards olT my 
insatiate anxiety," and the like. 
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of tbe Peloponnesian war. For we are expressly told there 
that on Ids return from Potidaea he went straight " after so 
long an interval *' {oloif hik ypouov a<piyp4po^) to his 
*' accustomed haunts" (in/i/ij^ei^ StarpijSa?).* The Symposium 
anggeats an even earlier date for tlie boginning of that self- 
imposed mission to the Athenian f^eaple of which we hear 
so ranch in the Apolof/j/. We learn there that Alcibiades, 
who was of military age when the war began, and served, 
like Socrates, at Potidaea, had already been impressed by 
the pliilosophers discourses at a time when he was a mere 
boy, and apparently only just old enough to be allowed to 
go about without a watBayiayo^} So, again, Socrates appears 
in the role of a mentor oi^ youth in the rrota^arns, the 
imaginary date of which must l>e some time before the out* 
break of the war, as the great giithering of '* sophists '' is 
scarcely conceivable except in a time of general peace. 
(Hippias, for instance, could scarcely be so comfortable in 
Athena as the tone of his apeecii implies that he is, if Elis 
had been at the moment a member of a confederacy with 
which Athens was at war. Alcibiades, too, ie described as 
only just showing marks of puberty. As puberty was 
commonly supposed to occur in the male at fourteen, and 
AJcibiades cannot iiave been much younger than twenty 
when he served at Potidaea, this points to a date not more 
than a year or two after 440, and possibly a little earlier.^) 

^ C^m^id^s 153 a. Tliat Socrates in far frotu beiug new to bia misBLon is 
fartker izidio&ted ik d hy the word^ a^tfis iyilt aOroik dintp(Wt^ rk riJtS^, wtpi 

2 The whole story told by Alcibiadea m praiao of tlie continenco of Socratea 
impUeaj of coui-ae, tljat the narrator was under the age of pulierty at tlie time 
of the tficidents tnentioned, and for his estreme youth ef. 217 a wpbTov oitK 
ttto&ilis ^r^v dKo\&^Oav pu&vo^ pLtr atVoi) yiyvtff&ai. Yet even at tljia early date 
Soeratea wa^a bo well knowu that Akibiade$ i^ould think it on turvxm^ 
eatiiiatrrhv to **hear all that he knew." 

3 Cf. Frotagoms 337 d. The eulogy of Athens would be inconceivable in 
the TO oath of a speaker whose iroTpk waa at the very motnent engaged in a 
oroaade agaiui&t Athens on behalf of Greek freedom. For the age of Alcibiadea 
at the date assunied aee 309 a, where he is called di'ij/i Bud said to be Tun^wi^a* 
im ifTroTrtfj,Tr\d^€ifQ^. It is a minor point that Periclei is agaumed to be atill 
Untlg, and a]ipiircntly in the height of hia renown (319 e-320 a UtptKkri^t » 
TovTfitifl Tiitv ycaifiirKtitv irarijp, ... a B' a&rbi ffo^p ianv a&rt avrbs Trai3eif'f£ 
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Stating the case in the least favourable terms for my own 
theory, we may fairly say that Plato consistently aseumes 
that the public mission of Socrates began not later than 
some time between 440 and 435, and possibly earlier. 
This of itself wonld be enough to show that Socrates must 
have been a most familiar figure long before the Cloiids was 
put on the stage, and that to exhibit a pretended burlesque 
of Inm which could not be recognised as accurate in its 
futidameutal points would have been to expose oneself to 
certain and merited failure. But there is still more behind. 
Every one knows that, according to the Apolotjy, Socrates 
began his missionary career in consequence of the famous 
answer of the Pythia to Ohaerephon's question. Is there 
anyone wiser than Socrates ? That the oracle quoted by 
Plato was actually given has sometimes been questioned, 
but is, I venture to think, certain. According to Plato, 
Socrates not merely made the story a prominent point in 
Ms defence before the judges, but actually called, or offered 
to call, the brother of the deceased Chaerephon to give 
evidence of the fact (I do not appeal for confirmation to 
the appearance of the story in the Apologi^ of Xenophon, 
since that work, genuine or not, is manifestly itself largely 
dependent on the Apology and Plia^do.) But, apart from 
any question of external confirmation, the truth of the 
narrative is guaranteed by the very fact that Plato makes 
Socrates propose to put in evidence,^ Unless Socrates 
really did tell the story at his trial and offer to prove it by 
witnesses, it is unintelligible wliy Plato should make him do 
so. The tale itself might pass muster as a mere ingenious 

kt\.). The passage about Alctbiadcfi, in pa^rtieukr, aeema quite dBcisive, 
and it wovild be idle to argne a^aioat it from dates based on conjectures as ta 
the year of the death of Hipponicns, or of the production of Pherecratw' 

^ Apdogy 21 a. Note that in 29 c it h aitumed that it waa onlj as a 
further consequence of SocrateB* pubUo appearanc<e9 a» a croas-queationer of 
eminent men that the j^^oi began to gather round him. Note also that it h 
eniphaticaUy 'iiot tlieae i/iat (who^ a^ Socratea ox plains^ were tnembera of rich 
and leienred households), but an entirely different *'set," beggarly aacetios 
and "cranks'* of the type of Oljaerephon the ghost-raiger (i.e. Orphic- 
Pythagorean followers of ^iXoiro^ia) who figure in the Clmids as pLa9rp-aL. 
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fictdoD^ but not the absurdity of saying that witnesses to it 
I were produced if every one of the spectators of the scene 
could testify that no such witnesses had been called. But 
nowj assuming the truth of Plato's story, let us observe 
what we can infer from it, There has been a good deal 
of foolish speculation about the matter^ but one simple 
inference is unavoidable. If the managers of the Delphic 
I oracle assured Chaerephon on the faith of Apollo that 
Socrates was t!ie wisest of men, we may be sure they knew 
well enough that Chaerephon already thought him so. The 
really interesting point about the incideat is not so much 
the answer of the god (which is explicable enough), but the 
iact tliat the question was put. The raising of it implies 
that in circles where an interest was taken in ao^la 
Socrates already had so high a reputation that the question 
whether he had any Hving superior could be asked of 
Apollo without absurdity. 

Thus the Apology makes it clear that Socrates had 
already a higli and assured reputation in certain circles 
interested in i^^Xocra^ta even before the date we have been 
led to assume for his appearance as a general cross- 
questioner of all sorts and conditions of men. This, of 
course, fits in with what Plato tells us in the Pkaedo of 
his master's early enthusiasm for the subject called wepl 
^t/crecd? iaropia, and in the Famienuks of the impression 
made and received in his encounter with the great Eleatic 
dialecticians, and is absolutely irreconcilable with the still 
too Gommoo conception of him as an aiToSiSateroi;, a self- 
trained man with no more knowledge of the science of 
the past than might be picked up incidentally by turning 
over books on a vendor's stall, and standing in no particular 
relations with Ids predecessors in the quest for " wisdom." 
I For the moment I propose to use these results merely to 
show how incredible it is that the Athenian citizens of the 
year 423 oould have been expected by Aristophanes to 
applaud a caricature of Socrates whicti was not carefully 
modelled after the truth. 

We have thus every reason to suppose that the picture 
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of Socrates Id the Clouds is a careful and elaborate piece of 
artj a distortion into the grotesque of a figure with which 

both the poet and the audience upon whom the auecess or 
failure of his comedy depended were familiarly acquainted, 
and we may reasonably expect to recover by close study 
of the caricature the main features of its original no less 
confidently than, as Dr, Yerrall has shown, we can do the 
same thing in the case of the Aristophauic *' Euripides/' 
Indeed, we might go so far as to suggest that we have 
better ground for confidence in the case of the earlier play, 
since the poet takes special credit to himself in the para^ 
hosts for the exceptional art shown in its composition, and 
invites the spectators to show their taste by appreciating 
that art adequately, a piece of self-praise which would be 
Dddly out of place if the leading personage of the drama 
bore no close resemblance to his acknowledged prototype.^ 
Hence, if it can be shown that the leading features in the 
caricature exactly correspond with traita of the character 
and history of Socrates as delineated by Plato, the last 
vestige of reasonable suspicion that the Platonic portrait 
is unhistorical will be removed, and we shall be prepared 
to treat the occasional passages of autobiography which the 
dialogues put into the mouth of Socrates as authentic 
records of the highest importance. Accordingly, I invite 
attention to the following series of coincidences between ^ 
Aristophanes and Plato. H 

(1) To consider first a matter which affects our whole 
conception of the geueml character of the wpayfLareia of 
Socrates. The Socrates of Aristophanes, though a well- 
known figure in the streets and places of public resort,* m 

* AriatopbaBea^ Cloiids 521 m v/iSt ifY^^^Piii ^tpat flfariis ^e^ioi>r (not likely, 
thciQi to be impased on) | Kfd raimjy iro«^iiTar ^fiF rCiv ifit^v Ktii^mi^iw^. We 
must remembtr tliat ovir Clouds ia b. second edition * and may tliereforo he 
supposed to have had the benefit of a thorough critical reviaion. 

* This conclusion again is iupported by the Protagoraf. In tbat dialogae 
Protagoras and Socrates ate represented aa already peraonally known to each 
other, as appears from the fact that Protagoras addnssses Socrates by name, 
thnugh he had neither introdu&ed himself nor been named hy any member of the 
company (316 c opB^ft^ ^4^^ wp(tfA'r}&7}ij i^^iltKpaTss^ vwip fjuoD), Since Protagoras 
has only just arrived at Athens j and Socrates had not been aware of liU 
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moreoYer the centre of a narrower special circle whose 
appearance testifies to the mortification of the flesh, and 
who are engaged in studies of an abstruse kind which make 
no appeal to the " man in the street/' He is no mere 
clever conversationalist and dialectical fencer with poUticians^ 
poets, craftsmen, and chance comets generally, but a teacher 
with fjui0f}Taij who are represented in the play as living in 
[ Mb house and carrying on their studies there. If we had 
no description of Socrates to compare with this except that 
of Xenophon, we might be inclined to suspect Aristophanes 
of reckless misrepresentation, though even Xenophon 
incidentally reveals in a single passage the suggestive fact 
that Socrates was connected with a society of some kind 
which, like the fwJ&^ral in the ^povnar'^p^oPt had a 
common dining-table (Mem. iii, 14. 1), But when we turn 
to Plato we find the Aristophanic account amply confirmed. 
Socrates does, no doubt, find his way into all companies, 
and contrives to compel all manner of men, high and low, 
to give account of their spiritual state, but be has also a 
special circle with whom he is connected in a more intimate 
manner. He discourses with them, as he does not with the 
multitude at large, of the deep things of the philosophic 
life, and of his own intimate experiences, and they regard 

preeeuce until infonned by HippocrateB, the acquaintance must liavc been 
tnttde on that proviona vmt of ProtagoraH to Athotis wliiuli took plac«, as w« 
«re t^d at 510 e, when Hippocrates, who is now a young nmn of me&nB, was 
■a Biere cMld 310 e also tak«a It for gmtitefj that So(:ratea already knom^a 
Protagoras^ since Hippocrates asks Socrates for an introdtiction to the great 
man expresaly ou the ground that he haa never yet pcraonany mot htm^ o^k 
iihpaKfi HpayTay6paif ninr^e o^* dif^ifoa ^d&4v. It must then have been on 
this former oeeasion that Protagoras had formed the high e^peotatiou of 
Socrates' future distinction which be bad already expressed to **many" 

Tims Socrates was already a prominent ftguie amorig the rising *' wits " at 
a time of whic^h we can only aay ronghly tliat it must have been some years 
before he had reached the ago of tliii ty. This, of conrao, fits in exaotly with 
the giimpacs given by the Fhaedo and FarfrieAides of the tastes &nd pursuits 
of Socrates in his early manhood. 

I owe the view taken above of the signilioance of the oraole given to 
Ohaerephon in the first iti stance to conversation with Professor Burne^ who 
must not, however^ bo held reaponsible for my combination of it with other 
data. 
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his passing from them in the priaon much as the '^ sons of 
the prophets" did the taking away of Elijah. They are 
the " we " in whose name Socrates talks in the Fhaedo, the 
*'we" who are always speaking of " beauty itself," ** justice 
itself/* "piety itaelf/' and " setting the seal ** of the expression 
** what it is itself" {avro & tu-ri) on such concepts in 
their "queatioua and answers" {Phmdo 75 d), and with 
whom the reality of such entities ia what the reality of 
the " thinking thing " was for Descartes, the standard or 
criterion of all other reality {ik 77 a). They are sharply 
distinguished from the more general public to whom 
Socrates addresses himself in obedience to the mandate of 
Delphi by the fact that they are not to be satisfied with 
arguments from analogy, the iirafCTLKtn Xo^oi which 
Aristotle thought so characteristic of Socrates, but require 
to be convinced by " demonstration based upon an adequate 
initial postulate" (92 d). In their eyes the reality of 
" beauty itself," and the other eiS??, is such an a^ta wtto- 
fiecr*9, and it is with reference to them that these concepts 
are called itctlva ra woXvdpvXfjraf " those much -talked -of 
entities" (100 h)} Primarily these persona, as we meet 
them in the Fkacdo, ai-e not so much fj^aBTjrai as comrades 
of Socrates, Pytliagorean fiaST^ral of Philolaus, and scholars 
of the Eleatics from Megara, But even among the younger 
men who might properly be called fiaBTjrat we seem to 
come across a few who stand in something of the same 
kind of special relation to the master, Plato's brother 
Glaucon is one of them, for all his love of dogs and sport, 
and this explains why, in the tenth book of the Eepitblic, 
Socrates can include him among the "we" who are 
"accustomed" to posit an e2So5 for each class of things 
which are called by a common name, and to say that it is 
this IBia which the workman imitates when he makes 
a bed or a table (Republic 596 a, b, where note the 
repeated insistence on the fact that the theory is one 
which '* we " are '' accustomed *' to maintain, t% dmBvia^ 

1 See tbfl illuminatiiig diaouaaion of theae passogea in Burciat, ^rljf 
Greek Fhil&sophy,'^ pp. 354-356. 
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fiedoSov * * * €lu>Ba^€if riBetT&ai » . , €iti>0a/A.€v XiyeipJ* 
This, too, is, no doubt, why Adimantus, who had been the 
reBpondent in the earlier part of EejmNic vi., becomes 
BileDt as soon a3 the topic of the tBiu tw^aBov is raised, 
and leaves Glaucon to eany on the discussion about the 
Good, the different grades of reality and cognition, and the 
principles of scientific education, and does not intervene 
again until at 548 d we reach the more popular subject 
of the imperfect types of personal and national chaxacter.* 

^ AiUmantUfl, in f^ct, bokugs to the general publir', outaide the sp^blly 
Socratic circle. ThiB jxilnt is at once ma.de clew ami accoutited for by the 
Apology, At Apdiog^t/ 34 a, Socrates pro[i«sea to call Admiantiia as a witoe^ 
to prove that Plato, for one^ has not bees ^'corrupted'' by as8o<yi&tion with 
Iiim. This, of eottrfre, impHea that Adimantut was not h lid self otia of the 
band of i^/oi who were in eouirtaiit attendance on Socrateoi, dncc other wiae bia 
eyidenoe would have been worlhleaa. It implies fiirtber that Adimautoa waa 
oonilderablj older ihan the other two, and stood, as we say, in Iocq parentis 
to th^in. (Plato wa& appareutlj the youngest of the three, ainoe tho ap|)areut 
date aaammod for the diacosaiona of the Rsp^hhtic i» 411 e.ai and Glaucon 
is already at that date a young man with dog* aud horaea, whereas Plato 
waa tlien & mere lad, not yet eren an itfuiipot,) I call attention to the point 
because it disposes of the fanciful theory that the choice of Glaucod aa ohief 
Teapotideut iu the profoundaat parta of the Repablic ia due to his character as 
an ipomic6^. Do these facts ei plain the carioua point that in the opetiiogaceiio 
of th« dialogue Adltiiantua U found in oom^iany with Polemarchus, like his 
brother Lysiaa a parfciaan of the ^np^&t 1 Considering the known politics of 
Plato's relatives, wo should hardly have expected to find Adimaritua aaaot^iating 
so familiarly with persona "on the wrong aido/* But, a^ an older man, he 
may well have kept a cooler head than the young bloods of the family (includ* 
ing PUto^ who describes hiioaeLf in HpisL vii, 324 d aa origiti ally enthusiastic 
for the F« volution of 404 : tiiij^ij*' yap avT(^{fi its Tivot dSfKov ^iov M BUmov 
Tp6r(iv dyovra^ ^otKiffHP ^ t^p irAXii', iSffre u.&Toh <rip6Bpa itpoff^ix^ "^^ '^^^ 
tI Trpd^m.fv)j aod more alive to the advantage of having friends in both 
parties* He may, to fact, have belonged rutber to the party of Theramenes 
than to that of Oritiaa. (From Xenophou, Mem^ uL 6, where Socrntca, from 
friendship to Plato, intervenes to prevent Glaucon from making himself 
rtdiculoua iii public life, it would seeiD at firat as though GUucoti were 
younger than Plato. For ha is said there to have come forward as a politician 
'* before he waa twenty," and the tradition was that Plato *' heard '* Bocratea 
at the age of twenty. If this is correct, Glaucon must have been at leaat a 
year or two younger. But Xenophon may have fallen into some error about 
the age of Glaucon ; or, again, the anonymous tradition of the age at which 
Plato "heard*' Socrat^g may be mistaken; er, finally, the "hearing'" may 
refer to the heginniug of a period of intimate disoipleship which had been 
preceded by a considerable time of more external coonectiou with Socrates 
aa oDe of the interested and admiring f^ioi* At any rate, it seems rash to 

L 
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It is this inner circle of Socratic men who are represented 
in the Chnds, which takes no acconnt of the puMic 
applications of the Socratic elenchm, as the ftafftiTai who 
live with their teacher in the ^povn^rrripiov. In view of 
Xenophon's description of their common meals this 
description of them as living in the house of Socrates, 
much like the Fellows of a College, cannot be said to go 
beyond the bounds of fair and legitimate caricature. 

(2) To come now to some details, I have already 
poiuted out that it is taken for granted in the preliminary 
exposition of the drama that the <fipovTia-riqptov and its 
inhabitants are perfectly familiar to the dullest Athenian 
peasant^ Both Strepeiadea and his son appai'ently know 
a good deal about the reputed mysterious lore and odd 
ways of Socrates and Chaerephon and the other inmates. 
And two points, perhaps, fall to be specially noted. The 
only ^povriQ-rri^ specified by name, other than Socrates, is 
Chaerephon, To *'grow exactly like Chaerephon" is held 
out as the highest prize of faithful attendance in the schooh 
Chaerephon is, in fact, the standing butt of the poet And 
the particular facts about him which are singled out for 
ridicule are two, his " mortified " appearance, and his con- 
nection with " spiritist " loi^ and necromancy,^ Chaerephon 

diecttKlit the very definite repres&ntatious of MepuMi^ i, ou no better gnjnnds 
tl3ftTi the combinfttioti of Xenophon with the statement ahoiit the age at 
wliich PUto "heard" Socratea* The langnage of Plato himfielf {Ep. viL 
324 e) i^ertainly snggeats that his counectiou with Socrates waa do new 
thing in the year 404, ) 

* la it too fanciful to see in the tiightly ^pf^ifrh of Strapsiadea an alliisioti 
to the nightly ineditatioiia of Phaedra, ©laewhtre burle&^ued by onr poet, ^tj 
TTUfT* dXXws vvKTh ^ fJiaKpQi XP^^^ I ^»'iJT*4M' i^fyhpTw tJc Si^ifidapTm ^toF {Mippoh 
375-6) 1 So Strepaiadea had been awake all night reflecting on the impending 
rnin of Ms jSfar. 

^ For the first, cf., beaidea the tale about the flea, 503-4 om¥ Atof^tfis 
Xaipf^iD^To? T^v ^i;0^(P. — otfXQi KaHoSatfiUfv ijfiidv^i y^^opbUL, For the second^ 
I nmat i*efer again to the pasa^ge from the Bird^ already deult with in Essay 
r It may h^ ai^ilicant also hoth that Xenophon is so silent about a man 
who had clearly been one of the beat known of tho tppovTitrrat^ and that when 
he InddentEdly breaks through hia ailence it ia to cIabs Chaerephon with 
Simmias, Gehes, aiid Phaedo^ and othera who associated with Socratea purely 
**for their aoula' health," that they might become koKoI Kdyadat in the 
Socratic aenae {Mem. L 2. 48). I take this to mean that he, too^ waa one of 
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thus figures as an example of the kiod of ^tXifroi^i of 
whom we read in the Fliaedo that the TroXKoi are only too 
ready to admit their claini to be persons who oifS^v aXKo 
^TTtrijhevovG'iv rj airo6¥i^iiTfc^i,v tc koX reOvavai (t&, 64 a). 
Indeed, I would not be too sure that the passage does not 
contain a side glance at Aristophanes, as the person who 
had given the most famous literary expression to this 
popular estimate of the ^to? ^tkoao^o^. We do not hear 
anything of Ohaerephon in the Phaedo^ but the reason is, as 
we learn from the Apohiftj, that he had finished his course 
between the return of the exiles from Piraeus and the trial 
of Socrates, We shall thus be not far wrong if we put 

the Pytliagorizing ay^kera after salvation* Hcttce, jwrhaps, hu selection aa tbo 
ccmipanian of Bocmtes lu so thoroughly Pjth&gorean aud Orphic a dialogue 
as the Gorgim. The only other referenCTs of Xonophon to Chaerephon are 
lasigDiJicaEit From Mem. H* 3 we leani that there had ou^ bee a ill -feeling 
between Mm and hia brother Chaer«ohratefl, and in tbe Ap^togif the story of 
the Delphian oracle ia repeated from the Plato uic Apology* Hermoueaea, who 
m another figure in Xenophon'fl list, also ftgureB among the eompauy present 
at the death of Socrates^ and ao» of course^ does Crito. This leaves only 
Chaerocrafces, out nf the whole list, unaoconnted for* As we learn from 
Xenophon that he was the younger of the hrotherg, and is thus presumably 
the Avitne^ called by Socratea to the faeta about tbe oracle, the silen*?e of 
Plato about him is curious. Perhaps the explanation may he that the 
dissension ^as too deep-s^tGd to be appealed even by the lutervention of 
Socrates, and led to a separatioD between Chaerecratefj and the rest of the 
group. Or he may have been dead too, and the brother of the Apology may 
be a different one. It ia, however, auggestive that Xenophou says nothing 
of the snccesa of Socratea' attempt at a reconciliatior). The leaninga of 
Hermogenes are indicat^^d by his delight with the derivation, caUed hy 
Plato ** Orphic," of fl-w^a from cwiftu?, as though tbe body were the ** pHion* 
house " in whicli the soul Is ** reserved *' for tbe day of judgment {Craiifhis 
4IJ0 c). One may fairly oonjecturw that Xeno[ibon*s whole list of persousj 
who, ualike Alcibiadeg and Critiaa, associated with Socrates for the simple 
purpooe of becoming icaXol KdydOQi^ m madi^ up of aympathizei's with Orphic 
and Pythagorean ideas and practices, and, in fact, that this Hat, the group 
of intimates in the PIiaMo and the ^^T^ral of the Oltyitds^ ate identical, when 
Allowance has been made for the changes in ptraonnel brought about by the 
kpae of a quarter of a century. Phidippides and his father do not propose 
to join it ; like Aleibiades and Critiaa, in Xonophon, they mean to stay in 
the school only long enough to get hold of tbe art of siiccesa in tbe ehyiehus^ 
and then to feturn to the ** world/' and StrcpsiadeB is exceedingly imi>atient 
afe the magnitude of the preliminary routine through which Botirat«a insiatt 
on putting him. But Socratea is throughout no mere profeasor of the two 
Xd7ei, he ii Brst and foremost the head of a permanent body of ^^i^ral. 
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down the men who figure iti Aristophanes as Socratea' 
fellow-members of an "impious** Orphic or semi-Orphic 
*' conventicle/' half a " church " and half a " bell-fire club/* 
like that of Cinesias and Ms xaKoSmfiopicrau 

To proceed a few lines further* The very firat words 
of the fiaOfjTty who opens the door to Strepsiades throw 
an absolutely startling light on one of the most familiar 
passages in Plato. He com plains that, by the untimely 
noise, <f>popriS* i^-^ii^mtcm e^vpi^fiivTjv, " you have caused 
the miscarriage of u notion" (137)* In a language so 
chary of its metaphors as the Attic of the fifth centur}% 
such an expression is much more vigorous and unnatural 
than it would, unfortunately, be in a language like our 
own, which has been debased by the journalistic style of 
which the abuse of metaphor and the inability to say a 
simple tiling in simple words are so familiar a symptom. 
Yeti even in English, the phrase strikes one as a very 
extraordinary way of saying " you have interrupted our 
studies/* We should at least put down a man who ex- 
pressed himself after this fashion to an intruder as an 
'* original/' given to the use of remarkably picturesque 
phraseology,^ We Iiave, therefore, the right to assume that 
the violent metaphor is employed for a definite purpose, 
and the suspicion is raised almost to certainty when we 



organized with {sommon slndi^ and meals, nud eyen reUgioas riteB, ixaottj 
like a Pjtliagore&Q d^a^dtoi', I hare alreadj Ahown that thb m also the 
Platonio aciccjiint, and it is of supreme iinportance that X^Dophou should 
be found unconscieualy revenling the same thing. The a-yv^etTi'oSMTES, of 
whom maotiou has aheady been rnade^ are, no doubt, the members of the 

^ Lh an iiiaUDc« of the way in which unnaually pi{^tuTe»que metaphor, 
eren in Englbb, Bornetimea producei Ihie impreaaiotit t may mention 
having heard it recorded as a striking thing in a west-country ^iUage oii£!e 
visited hy Tennyson that the poet had been heard to complain of «ome 
neglset of his comfort oj^ ''awaking a dormant cold/' The Inhabitants 
commented on this as a i>iecs of diction only permissible in a poet with an 
dstahliahed reputation^ who might thus be supposed free to take liberties 
with words. 

Is there any parody of the ix^jAtSia ascribed to the Pythagoreans in th^ 
absolute stillness demanded, a^ it would appear^ for the conception and birtk 
of a ^povrh ? 
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0Dd tbe poet calling attention to it by making Strepsiades 
repeat it^ obviously as something out-of-the-way which had 
touched his cariosity, in the next line but one, «\X' elwi 
fitOi TO TTpajfLa rav^fj^^Km^vov (139), The only natural 
explanation consistent with the belief that Aristophanes is 
a man of ordinary sense is that the phrase would tickle 
the audience, precisely because it would he recognised as 
characteristic of Socrates and his ^povrio-nqpiov, just as we 
could infer from the text of the Crilk that Lord Biurleigh's 
ss^cious and consequeutial " nod " was already tmditional 
in the eighteenth century. Now, according to Plato, as we 
all know, Soci^ates did describe himself as a practitioner of 
the art of spiritual midwifery, one whose function it was 
to bring the ripening thoughts of his young friends to the 
birth, and actually spoke iu this connection, as his pupil 
is made to speak in Aristophanes of the " miscarriage " of 
a concept^ 

We can, I think, draw a still moi^e important inference 
from this luckily preserved jest. The famous description 
in the TJimcieius of the pains of the soul wluch ia *'in 
travail *' with a thought to which it cannot of itself, without 
aid, give expression, at ouce leads us to put a question 
which the Tkeadetm does not answer* Who, or what, is 
the " only begetter " of that which the teeming soul carries 
in its womb 1 The answer has to be sought in the well- 
known description of the impulse towards t6ko<^ eV xaX^t 
which the Socrates of the St/mpodum (206 c ff) ascribes 
vo Diotima. The thoughts which Socrates helps into the 
world by his dialectic are the offspring of intercommunion 
between earnest and ardent minds. The close correspond- 
ence between the language of this part of Diotima's speech 
and that of the HimtMm should forbid our doubting that 
we are dealing throughout with the same theory.^ But this 

^ Tfuaeklm 148 e W. The double use of the phrase by Ari&tophanes 
shows th&t the metaphor must have been a^ common od the lips of Socrates 
thit it ceuld be coui^ted on to raise a laiigh when put inta the mouth of a 
^a&TjTT^ whose lieretba leads him to co^y hiM teiwsher'a pet catch- words. | 

^ Compare partieularly the refemncea in the Sympo3mm to the lltrocs of 
inteUectu&l deUvery, 206 d ir«X\f^ ^ rrtdfiirij yiyotft 7r«pi ri ks}^¥ 5*4 t^ 
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means further that the whole so-called doctrlDe of ^' Platonic 
love,** with its identification of the impube of the lover and 
the philosopher, so well known to ua from the 8i/m2wd%mr 
the Fhaedrus, and the hymn of the sixth book of the 
Repttblic, which forms, as we might say, an epithalamium 
for the soul that haa met its Bridegroom, is, in its inception 
at least, not primarily Platonic at all, but belongs to that 
paradoxical and heavenly lover, Socrates, And we thus 
find ground for believing that the presentation of Socrates 
in the first- named ^ dialogue ia atrictly historical, and that . 



fitydXiji ib^Pi^j iiTitKi'n^ T6k ixo^Tdf ojid to tbo posaibLlity that one's in> 
tcllectual offspring niaiy turn out to be a tnei^ '* semblance " of tTUtb, St/rnp. 

aXt^i^d, ReiK vi. 490 a d^TroXo^Tjo'dM^^ai ^t* Tp6i ri Bv irc0if*fUff itvj ^fuWSoF&at 
6 yf BvTiii's fpiX&fia&i^f, Kal oltK * ^ . dwoX'^ot tov ipmroij Trplv , , ♦ y^viifTa^ 
povv K^i dXi^fleiai', yvoiTi t€ xal dXty^u/r j^titi^ Kni Tp4tpoiT0 Jtal itlh'iii XTJfyot iiiStv^t^ 
TTfUif h* 0^. The caroful render wiU not^ for himgelf that Ihia notion of the 
lepAj ^d^M of Mind with What Is haunts the whole of the Rqmblk^ exactly 
as the thought of the siKmstj, VhrisU has hannted the devout imaginatiou 
of later ages, Tho souice of the doetriud is not far to seek* As we might 
BjEp^ct from Diotttnii, we nre in the region of tha '* mysteries " tbronghont bor 
dificonrae. The Uphi yAfxos supplied unacrupviloQfi Christian PatherB with 
ninoh of their worst scandal against Hellenism (in spite of the fact that it , 
rt»maini to l\\\^ day as an article of the Cr«ed)^ and Eros himself is al 
diftracteristically Orpldc 0gnre» 

* I fi|>eak specially of the Symp&simn^ hecanse the ease of the FhaedfUt\ 
18 p*rtly dilferenfc, inasmuch as it ia largely taken op with a subtle poleroio 
against Isoci^tes^ und his attempt to divorce the art of getting hold of 
effective '* points of view " and pn tting them into neat antithetical phrases 
from the knowledge of ratin and of life. I have urged some further reasons for 
regarding the Syinponum picture of Socrates^ in pflrticnlar, to be singnJarly 
accurate ia two papers in recent numhcra of Mind (N»9, ft&j T-i), '* A Note 
on Plato's Vision of the Ideas," and a critical review of Air. R. G. Bury 'a 
recent edition of the dialogue. On tlie Orphb connections of the doctrine 
of Eros, it is sufficient to remark that in Plato it is always connected with 
the *- wheel of birth/' and that AriBtotla speoiaQy marks tho point wheu he 
auggeats Heaiod or Pnnnenides as the autlvor of the theoiry of the cosmic 
significance of sexual attraction further worked out by Empedocles» It is 
strictly in order that the Hippoiytu^j a ploy with an Orphic K<j,&afi6^ as ita 
hero, should lament the general disregard of the godhead of i^pu>i {rbv ray 
'A^poJiras fpi\TATi^v ffaXd/iwi' if\m^«i9Ct*^ ^^ (re^i^ofAaf). I would, in fact, 
suggest that whenever ^ptii^^ the 6pyia^ and Orpheus meet ns in Plato, we are 
in the immediate presence of *'St. Bocrates." A point which must not be 
overJooked is that the spiritnalisation of the doctrine of Ipws into 
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if Plato has there seen fit to make him di3Cou!B€ in a high 
poetic strain verj diCferent from the homely tone he was 
acciiatomed to use in his daily talk of '* fullera and shoe- 
naakei^ and carpenterB/* it is because he did discourse so 
when the audience and the occasion were fit, 

I am afmid I shall try the reader's patience intolerably, 
but I have even now not quite done with the matter of 
the ^pQvri^ which miscarried. In the lines which follow^ 
after a caution against " telling tales out of school," ' the 

ooRception of a *^ liolj nuLTriAge " of the aoul with its Divine Bridegroom t6 dr 
is bardlj Ukely to have cotne from ftnj thinker tvho was not blmflelf by 
temperanieDt an ipuiTiK6t. Thi? Is a familiar feature of Socratea, l^ut we 
ItaVQ no real evidence aa to lis presence to Plato, As for the epigrajna 
iiflcribed to him» even if they are to be takeu us e3t pressing personal feeling 
at alL, tliere are grave reasons for suspecting the authenticity of thoae which 
bear on the point. The beautiftil lJn«8 on Phaedrua and Alexia, aa ProfesBor 
Burnet reminda me, betray theiuHelvea hy the uae of the name "AXeftt 
("Aliok'')i fiince Alexander is a i^pecificaUy non- Attic name^ not Ukely to 
have been borne by an Atheniijn lad before Macedonian tiniei. I would add 
that thfl name Phaedrna probably cornea from the Platonic dialogueB, as 
does also that of Agathon in the llnea tranal&ted by Shelley (cf, Diogenes 
Laertins hi. 2fl)» The author probably remembered that tho famous 
Agathon figures as the ho&t m the great ''erotic dialogue/' and is al»o 
mentioned as an ipw^i^i/oi at Protttgaras 315 e* while Phaodrus delivers 
one of the discourses on Eros in the SiiVtJ(iO»ium^ and also disc asses the 
subject with Socrates in the Pha^drtis, Neither coiiH have been an 
i^p,eifoi of Plato for I'easons of chronology, and that there should have 
been a Phaedrus and aa Agathon who ate pi-omlnent in the chief "erotio 
discourse^/' and also a later pair of tho same names who were ipibpktvaL of 
Plato, is too incretliblo a coincidence. The eidgrams on Alter and that on 
Dion prove nothing at all. I need hardly add that these remarks ai^ not 
meant to ca^t any aaijeraion on the indubitable '* purity "of Socrates. The 

I habit of riiading an evil sense into all classical references to raiicpaaTiiL is 
part of the price we have to pay for coming to Greek literatare full of 
prejudices derived from the corruptions of Im{^rial Rome. 
As for the attempts to extract an admission that Plato ia passing beyond 
the Jimita of his master'a doctrines from the words of Diotlnia at Simp> 
200 e mvra ^¥ ot'P rd ipt^tic^ t^utt^ ^ XdtKpar^ij K^f ffd /JUTj^cii^i " ra S^ riXta 
xal ^iroTrriffd, Cty HvtKa Ka.1 Tavror iffnv , . , qvk old' tt oU% t* fie iti^t, tbej 
seem to nie futile. The sense is merely that one must not be too conlident 
that any mere nian can attain to the full revelation of the beatific vision, 
^ 140 kAV ou 0ifiis ir\7}if Tolffi fia&Tp-ai&'iv X^^fiv^ 143 X^fw" y&fdff^i Bi ravrtx. 
X/JTF fivw-Hffnti. Thi- school preserves a disciplina an^tni, and its inquiries are 
religions secrets. This i>Dints to the conclnaiou that the brotherhood forms 
a ^Wfls or '* conventicle," and, as we shall shortly see, Strepsiades is formal iy 
inducted into it by a regular lite of initiation. Thus we get another glimpse 
A ^^ 
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^0rir^^ proceeda to explain what the nnfortuuate conceit 
was. It was a device for meaBuring a flea's jmnp in terms 
of the lengtli of its own foot. That is, we have mentioned 
at the very first introduction of the school of 0poj/Tt irTai, 
as a specimen of the kind of tiling in which Socrates was 
supposed to be interested, the solution of a mathematical 
problem from the study known as we pi if^wreo^^ i^rropiat 
the very subject of which Socrates tells ua in the Phmdo 
he had, in early life, been an enthusiastic votary, though 
the signiticauce of such a statement has been so generally 
overlooked that a clever modern writer has been led by a 
misunderstanding of Aristotle into the remarkable observa- 
tion that " he only knew enough " of it "to hate it/' ' The 

of Socimtes in wliftt I beliere to be hk true {^liaracter aa b. member of jl 
regular '^cliiiroh/' and ao the codcIusioiia of our essa^ on tbe dffi^na 
llufKpdTQ\>s are again confirmed. 

' Phaado 96 ik For further evidence of the iiitereat of Socrates in snch 
mattur^ see the cnriouB passage of Xcnophon, Sy7iip(mum 7. 4^ where 
Socmte.^ J I ro pound a aB eubjecta of intt^rest such questious aa tI wor^ 6 pUv 

6jp^v 6v a^fft riitf ^Xfrya, to 5^ f'^uipj 6ti Cfyfi6v ^(Tti, Kara^^^v^mi rh wvp. 
Tlieae are, of course^ regular problems about ^tCttrti ; the various opiniona on 
the first point a till form a special section of the Plamia^ irfpl xaTowtfutcuft 
^fu^td^emv. The passage of the Ph^^o implies that physical science was atill 
known at Athena by the old name Ttpl ^L-trftJr lirropia as late as 309 n.c 
Tliia is connected with an interestitig piece of linguistie: history* There is 
6 very reasou to believe that the wortls ^lAocro^/a, 0t\<iir&^, ^koao^w were 
first spedaliaed in meaning Ijy the Pythagoreiuis, and not improbably by 
Pjtbagoraa himself. Originally they had probably not meant more than 
their derivation implies, fondness for getting information and cultivating 
one's intelligence. With the Pjthagoreana <fH\o!ro^ia. aci^uired the meaning 
of tlio purauit of science as a means to "salvation," or deliverance from re- 
birth, a sense in which it is most conapicuoualy used by Plato in the Ph^x^cb 
and QtngicLs, though the same associations will be found to colour his employ- 
ment of ^ihofftHpla and its cognates wherever they leeur {e*g. in the 
Fha&iruSj and throughout the parts of the M^uhli^ which deal with the 
pMlosopher-kiugs, who are quite as much " saints" as men of science). It 
ia only less prominent in Aristotle. (For the proofs of all thi^ see Burnet, 
Early &rtek Philoaoph^,^ p. 32 1 , and there ferences gi veu th ere. ) AI so, I th ink, 
the iexioons will make it clear that the specialised sense of the words was 
first made current in Attic by the immediate dbciples of Socmtas themselves. 
The whole group of words is absent from Aristophanes, ^'either ^Xixro^b 
nor ^tXdtf-o^of seems to occur in Attic prose before the time of Plato. In 
the one famou;? passage where the rerb ^Xotro^is' occurs (the iptXatrttipodp^ 
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jest of Aristophanes does not, of course, by itself pnme that 
Socrates bad really interested himself in mathematical 
problems, but it does prove that his fellow-citi2eD8 believed 
that he had done, and is so far a confirmation of the 
afisumption made in the Fha^^j E&puhlw, and Mttw^ and 
the rather reluctant admission of Xenophon, that he had 
some advanced knowledge of these ^* useless'* sciences/ 
And it is worthy of notice that Aristophanes has thought 
it worth while to echo what looks like a Urminiis teclinimis 



4.m^ fiohaKiai of the funeral i^peech of Perioles, Thuc. it. 40) the antitbeau 
witli ^HXeKoKodfAftf shows that it is n&i^d (^xaotlj as by Her(Hli>tii» in hi^ 
narrative of Solon and Croe^u^) In tbe geoei-^l mnue, *^ we cultivate our 
intelligence.*^ Then we suddenly find the words becoming part of the 
cunent voeabulary juit at the end of the fifth century, ^Xo^c^fTi' oocurs 
at least once, though In no very exalted setiao, in Lysias, himself a counection 
of Socratcji aud his frieadft, [Lys,] viii. 11 teed iyt^ fi^v utifXTjtf ^XoiTtupavtrrat 
a&r^iff IT f fit TOv TfpdyftaTOi d»'TiXi^7fii' r^*' ivavrlov X67o»f * ml fi' dpa am dvriXey^f 
dXX* AifriTrpaTrmf. {Th** s|*Becht however, ttpi>ear3 to 1)6 botli flpnrious and 
Iflte,) Lya* xxW. 10 tUb^ ydpj ih ^ovX-ff^ Trdvra§ toil's ^x^"^^^ '^^ dLnrriJx*WJi« 
Tvuro j'ljTiU' xai tovto ^Xo^r^fp^li^, Hirttif utr dXuir^TaTa ^eTaxftp^oPprai tb 
{Tv/i^f^ijif&i TfiBot ( " all who eutTer fi'om an infirmity set their intelligence at 
work to devise a way of u>aking it &s bearable as they can *'). Tlieti tbo 
whole group of words are I^niiliar m the Sacratics and their contemporary 
Iioerates, The natural inference is that it was tbrongli the Socratie ckde 
that the high significance put on tbeac words by the Pythagoreans made its 
way into literary Attic, and this, like bo many other things, piJits to the 
view that Socrates stood in a very intimate relation with the Pythagorean 
anccession. In any case the application of the name ** phtlosophera *' tn the 
early ooamologists as a body is a misnomer. Those of them, at any rata, 
who were exempt from Pythagorean inflnen^^es did not describe themselvea 
or their atadiea hy the names ipi\6<roipoi, <pikoao^la, aa the frequenters of 
Sucrates' ippopTLfrr^ptov undoubtedly did* And what others called them, ms 
we see from the reforenees to them in Hij>pocrate8, waa (To^itrTaL The 
* ^modern writer" referred to is Dr. Benn, in liia Philosophy qf Grc4^^ p. 173. 
His language is baaed, I auppoae, on Arbstotle, Met, A 987 h % which only 
means that Socrates did not *' specialise " on ^uo^it^ 0i$m formed no part of 
his irpa^^areio. 

* M^m 82 c JT., Fhmda 02 d, where Bimmias, wishing to illustiate the 
danger of troflting to iirgutnentB fi'um analogy, appeals to *' geometry " m a 
tield in wbioh he and hia frienda are quite at home. That this reprefienta a 
peculiarly " Platonic " view of infereuoei and amounts to something like 
conscious criticism of the "inductive methods" of the "historical Socrates, " 
as is held by Katorp and others, is a mere assumption resting on what I 
hope I have shown to bf' the mistaken theory that Aristotle is oar pHmary 
source of information about tbe philosopher , 
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of the science, perverting 
aonseuse. The line which 
at 152 as to j^cjptov, 
geometry, raisuaed here 



it, ag hid huainess was, into 

Socmtes measures is described 

a regular term of Pythagorean 

for comic efifecfc, as ^mpiou never 



means " distance," but always " area " or " rectangle " (literally 
"held*'), as it does in the famous problem of the Mcno.^ 
So the verb iu ave^irpu to ^tapiou is also a word of art* 
avafi€rp€lp is properly to eatitnate the size of an area, to 
*' demeasure " or ** measure out," and the whole phrase 
means " he computed the area of the rectangle," an expression 
intended to produce all the greater impression on Strepsiades 
that he does not understand it» 

A little farther down (177) we find Socrates again as a 
mathematician, drawing Ogures with a compass in the ashes, 
exactly as he does in Plato for the instruction of Meno and 
his servant. That such Sictr/pdjifmra are familiar things to 
Socrates and his circle is further seen from the way iu 
which they are mentioned without any explanation, and 
the danger of blind confidence in them pointed out hi the 
Pkcmio and Cratyltm? 

I would even venture to add that when we take all the 
passages which have just been referred to as evidence for 
the interest of Socrates in geometry together, we may 
perhaps feel justified in guessing that the story about 
the flea is not the invention of Aristophanes at all, but 
a current popular jest which the great comedian thought 
good enough to appropriate. At least, it is brought up 
again in Xenophon's Sipn^josiunh along with the charge of 
studying things "on high/' in a way which suggests re- 
production of popular gossip rather than direct literary 

^ 82 b, c, dt S3 a, 67 a ftl. See ako Burnet, qp« cii. p. 115, note 2. 

2 PJmeclo &2 dj 73 b, where SyEOf tiv^ iwi ri Sutypd/jtfmTo. h referred to aA 
A pnjcBediiig which needs do explanation ; Cnxtylus 436 d Mh droTrw, ^irtp 
Twv dtaypafifjidTtitP ^vlore rov rpihrrov fffiiKp&o teal dSiJXffi^ ^ei/Boyt y^tfo^i^ov^ 
T^ Xmtrk TrdfiTToWtK ^5tj Arra iw&^ya 6fAo\oytly d\\-^\mi. Even Xeaojihott 
admits Socrates' familiarity with fiuch 5teLypi.p:,pLaT^^ though the Admis^ioa h 
fatal to his tiieory that Socrates took the vulgar utilitarian ?iew^ of such 
mattar^, Mem. iv. 7. d rb Si fidxp"- '^^^ Sva'trvylriin/ Stayp^pLfidr^v ytiMifjuerpt^i^ 
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allusiou.^ This is, however, a mmor poiDt of no real 
sigmficance. It is more interesting to observe that the 
tmmediate effect of the disclosures of the fmdTjri^^ is to 
convince Strepeiadea that Athens can boast of another and 
a greater — T hales. (ri B^r ixelpov top 0aXi}p dav^d^ 
^ofL€v ; 180.) The point of the comparison is, of course, 
that Thales was popularly credited with a number of 
remarkable applications of mathematics to problems of 
practical life.^ 

According to Strepsiades, all these performances are now 
thrown into the shade by the ingenuity of Socrates, who 
stole the means of providing a dinner for his society under 
the pretence of demons tratiug a tlieorem with the help of 
the compasses. This ia "applied mathematics" of a kind 
which appealed to the mind of an Athenian petit hour^^t 
or a Xeoophon, 

We pass on a little farther, and are introduced to the 
interior of the factory. The pupils of Socrates are 
"discovered" in a variety of strange postures, "searching 
the gloom below Tartarus,'' and making astronomical 
observations, and some of them carrying on both researches 
at once. In passing one might observe that the interests 
in astronomy and in the secrets of the underground world 
are similarly combined in the myth of the Phaedo, which 
offers us at once a geiieml scheme of the oipavo^ and a 
curious account of the subterranean rivers, and implies, 

^ Xenophoilp &p, eii. 6* 8 fitri pun ir6o-our ^I'XXa irASat ifi&d a.irSx'^i ' rapra 
-yd^ ffi fpu^L yeiafAfTptlv. If this IS not a cmdor form of a jest which 
Atiatophatieg has itn proved m&rt $iio, I caii only say that X^nophon's 
appreciation of tli© poet's wit must have been very defective. 

* For a coticiae account of the soppoaed facts see Burnetj op. eii. 44-46, 
and for a aimilar i-^ference to Thaler as the a tan ding type of tbo great 
mathematician in Ariataphaaea, Bird.^ 1009 HyOpi-ifrat BoK^^ ("the fellow *8 
another Newton "), mid of Meton. 

r am surprised to tind that DielB infers from Froolns, In Euclid. 250. 20 E, 
that Ffoclusj and posaibly Eiidemiiii had seen a mathematical work purport- 
ing to be by Thales ( Voi'sokraliker^^ ii. 2, p. vi.). All that Proclua says in the 
paasage ia that Thales ia said to have ennnciated i. 5, using the old ejcpreg- 
Kion ''like anglea" instead of the more ojEact later equivalent "^f/iia/ angles." 
If either Proclnsi or bis antliority had seen a work believed to be by Thales, 
I cannot understand how this notice should be introduced Isy a X^erm^ 
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therefore, a curiosity about both on the part of the git>up 
of students to whom the taJe is I'elated.^ 

That AriatophaQes means quite seriously to represent 
the Socratic circle as scientific men engaged in mathematical 
study comes out again at L 213, where the jest lies in 
Strepsiades* misunderstanding of a technical term of 
geometry, wapariraraL, properly used of a figure '* erected 
on " or ** applied to '* a given straight line as its base. It 
ia worth while to note, once more, that the term is put into 
the mouth of Socrates by Plato»^ 

(3) We see, then, that even before Socmtes appears on, 
or rather over, the stage, Aristophanes has prepared us to 
expect that he will prove to be in the direct Hue of 

^ It maj be said Ihit the myth of the Phaeda prov^esi DOthing, Hince it is, 
of aoursi;, of Plato*s owti coiistrtietion. Bat the real qucation m not whether 
Socrates actually related a myth of this kind in the ptiscm, but whether 
Plato m olfendiiig against verisimihtude in aaying that lie did. He waa free 
to (jompose a myth for hia hem, but he waa not free^ as a literary artist^ to 
invent a narrative of the last day of Socrates' life iii which all tho conversa- 
tion tumod upon topics notonoualy beyond the ken of the Socratic circle. 

^ Mcno 87 a, the well-koowii illustration of tbe nature of an hyt>oth*^sis, 

xapOfTiiyavra iWeiireiv roipi'TCiii x'^f^^h ^^^^ ^^ a^rii r^ irtLpaTiTcpidvoi/ ^i ifrX., 
8C. *' if this rectangle is such that when one applies it to th« given straight lint' 
of it {i.e. apparently to the diameter of the circle of which Socrates is speak- 
ing), it is deiJcient by a nsctangle similar to itself " (see tlie e^tplanation of 
the passage ^ven by M. Cantor^ ifescMcJde der Maih^maiikf i. 187 [ed, 1]). 
waf^aT€lve^i^ thus means Utorally to '* lay out '' a given araa along a giveu b&ae- 
line^ jnst as ivTo-d^vm in the same passage means "to be laid out in/* 
" inscribed in " the circle. The problem ia a case of the more general one of 
the iXXet^^t, which we know to have buun studietl by the Pythagorearta, and 
of which there are nnraerous examples in the con atr actio us of Euclid ji. (see 
Zen then, ffisloire des malkeiiuUiqties^ 37 ff.). Euclid's words for the pro- 
cessea are wapa^iKKfUf^frapartiyenf, iyyp4,^etv — iifTdvuv, Stri^psiadea^ of 
courw, takes the * laying out '' in a painful metaphorical sense. In a crude 
map, such as that hi the ippovTi<fTrfpiof would be, Euboea would be rapresonted 
as almost exactly rectangular, and this gives all the more point to the jest, 
Attica and Euhoca look roughly like a triangk phis a rectangle * ' applied *' 
to one of its sides, 

1 ought to have observed on L 152 that the fact that dpa^rpelv or dvn- 
fjLiTpftir&aii as well as x^P^^^* ^^ * tcdmicality, eac plains the point in Bird^ 
1020, where Peithetaerus says to Melon olm dfa/ierpT^a-eir vavrbv dirttf*' 
d^XaxTjt ; Moton is diamiasod with a word borrowed from hia own rixf^- The 
jita^ijT^s is presumably playing with Sti'epaiades much fts the Squire did with 
Jloses Primrose* 
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succession of the Greek meu of science, the astrooomers 
and geometers, a new and greater Thales, whereas nothing 
has dropped from the lips of the ^Bip"^f; which could 
suggest that he is to be put up as a typical representative 
of so different a class of men aa the brilliant Professors of 
Rhetoric, It is notorious that the expectations thus mised 
are fulfilled, and tliat ** Socrates " on his lirst introduction 
to 118, is depicted as primarily a propo under of eccentric 
ideas about biology and cosmology, and next as a heretic, 
like the '' Euripides '' of the Fm/s, who has his own 
•'private mint" of divinities, (The absence of any re- 
ference to so admirably suitable a subject for burlesque as 
the hatfiQViQP aif^top may perhaps yield some support to 
my view that the '' sign " had nothing to do with the 
imputation of impiety.) It is, as we know, the custom to 
say that this representation is not fair caricatuie but mere 
baseless fiction, and to appeal for proof of this assertion to 
Xenophon and the Apology of Plato. But I think the 
supposed evidence will be found inadequate to support the 
conclusion. Even Xenophon admits, as we have seen, that 
Socrates " knew something " about the higher mathematics/ 

* For the ** higlier uiatlieumtiea " iiee Mtvi. \\\ 7. 3 oifK ^vnpU 7s a^'rw** ^u 
(with reference to the Sitt^pdjWjuttTo of geometry), 5 jtcl^toi ^iM roh-iav yi 
avTiKo^ 9i¥ {of spi3tiul&tive natronotuy) ; for the argiiinefitH agaiii6t ADaxagoms^ 
which are much iitoie redolent of Xeno|rbon bimefilf tJiao of Socrates, ib. 6-9 \ 
for the interest lu the wHtiuga of the '* wiae men of the poflt,** ib. i. 6, 14 
K&l Toi)t ffiT^raupoik twif ird\ai ^Q4*m AfSpwv ofis ^KetJ'ot KaTiXiir6v iv jSi^Xfots 
Ypd\^a*'rejj ttn^eXfrruiA KOiv^t. ciV rois <pi\oi^ 5t^pxofi,at. It is not cjnite cleoi' 
whom Xeiiophou h^ iq iritml. 7rothat6ij wdTiai do not of themaelvea imply 
very retnote antiquity^ up J oft<?ii tieed to he randcred in EngUah by words 
like " aome while since.*' Thua Demo^theneBr in 343^ sfteaks of the i-ebailding of 
the Long Walls by Conou, only lialf a cetitiiry befoi-e, m the work of K6vtav 6 
ifaKat6t. Hence Xenophon 's jibraae might quite well cover the works of men 
like Pirmeoidea whom Socratea had actually aeeti in hi» yonth. It la not 
likely that he means the taarly phyaii^iats, smee, according to him, they wero 
not tro^i but dj^AijToi. I 8us[»ect that the ''friends'* are Simmi&s and Cebea 
and their aaaociatea, and that the books referred to are really Orphic, Hcsiml 
ttad ParmemdeB won Id ^ of course, come in tinder this head aa they do in PktOp 
HyTiiptamm 1&5 ty where they are cit^d &s ttuthoritiea for jra^aii irpiy^aTa 
JToXXi jfBii /IfBta about the gods. For the '* hoary antiquity" popularly 
««erib«d to Orphic literature cf* Euri[iidcH, Ifippolylu^ 9fi4 woWQy ypafifidrmf 
Tifiwif jcbtI'ihJs, and Akestu 967 Bp^nrtTan iv ^avitruv rdf [ 'Op^fio KO-ri- 
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that ha was a student of the " treasure houses " of the 
writings of the *' sages of the past/* and that he knew 
enough about the system of Anaxagoras in particular to 
argue against it in some detail The evideace of the 
Apolofjy of Plato, again, is usually unconsciously perverted, 
Wliat Socrates really says there is {a) that he can " make 
neither head nor tail of" the nonsense which has been put 
into his mouth by Aristophanes, and is not respousible for 
it (it being, of coui^se, the business of the caiucaturist to 
make his " Professor " talk nonsense) ; ih) that his judges 
must know that he had never been heard to hold public 
discourse on these matters of cosmology ; ^ (c) that it is 
absurd to ascribe to him doctrines which every one knew to 
be the time-hououred theories of Anaxagoras, and which are^ 
besides, " singular " {aro'^-a)? All this is quite compatible 

ypa-ipof \ yrjfiv^i where the refereace to iraviS^t impUea the eDorm{»UB antiquity 
of the ** spells" iu t|U<iatioti. 

^ Thy in really an ingenious evasion of the issne, smoe the evidence 
appe&led to, that of ^'oommou fame/' proves nothing aa to the ideaa which 
were ventUated i}ishde the (ppovrttrHfpiOv. 

'^ Apology 19 b-d, 26 e. Hote that in the former passage Socrataa seema 
to diBtinguish between certain miarepresentatioD^ which he de finitely traces 
to the caricatares of the comic poets^ and others of which he does not mention 
the source. He eays that his judges have ^'eeen him iu the comedy of 
Artfitophanea ** talking a deal of nanaenae of which he can make nothing (ae, 
in fact, Aristophanes means that it shall be uninteHigible), and appeals to 
their own personal knowledge of him in Toply to this biitlesqae. Then he 
goes OD, OS if lie were no longer dealing with Aristophanes and his comedy at 
all, to flrty that thoy may have heard from "some one ** (19 d) that he makes 
a living by "educating men," like Gorgias, Prodicus^ and Hippias, and',that 
thia also is false. Thus he seems to discriminate between the charges of 
Aristophanes and that of *' educating men for a fee," which> as Plata's 
Protagoras e]C plains, was the conduet disliked in the class we call '' sophists." 
It will be noted that althongh in the Cloiids Strepsiades expects to pay a fee 
to Socrates (BS), and offers to follow the well-known practice introduced 
by Protagoras, and better it, by swearing to pay whatever is asked of him 
(245), Socratea asks no fee of him, and never eveo aUude^ to the matter. 
That bis coat and shoes vanisli after initiation (S56 ff.)» appamntly as a 
perquisite, is another matter, Ariatophaoeij in point of fact never makes the 
accusation of '* educating men for a living" against Socrates at all ; i.o. he 
does not attack him as a *'fiophist," but, as we shall see directly, for 
"impiety" connected with the study of "things aloft." Appai'ently 
'^Socrates** is only too rieady to twwh \m blasphemies gratia to anyone 
whom he can get hold of. 
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with the view that Socrates at one period of his liie had 
taken a much greater interest iu cosmology than he did in 
his later days (which is exactly what Plato asserts in the 

^ J'hmdo), and even that, though he never regaled the public 
^{ the streets with speculations in mathematical and physical 

'acience, he may to the end have been less reserved towards 
that group of more intimate frienJs who appear in the 
Clouds AS the fiaSffrai and in the Fhueda as witnesses of his 
last hours. And even in the ApoliMjjj^ where a more 
absolute disclaimer would have stood him in better steady 
Plato is careful to make him speak with respect of " Bcience/* 
He has not a word to say against it ; he merely disclaims 
any pretensions to it ou his own part, and protests against 
having the ideas of thirty or forty years past brought 
forward as personal tlieories of his own ; that is all/ 
What is more to the point is the curious piece of auto- 
biography introduced into the t^fuiedo. The whole narrative 
rests on the assertion that Socrates had begun as an 
enthusiast for '* what they call investigation about ^uo-i?/' 
and had made himself thoroughly at home with a variety of 
cosmological theories. It was precisely the discrepancy 
between the various theories^ and the inability of their 
originators to establish them by valid demonstration from 
" axioms worthy of acceptance," which led him in later life 
to turn away from a study of which he had once expected 
so much, Though this narrative reveals much which we 
could never have suspected if we had only the statements 
of the Apology to guide us, it is entirely consistent with the 
truth of those statements, when they are not unwarrantably 
stretched beyond their plain literal meaning, and equally so 
with the accuracy of the general picture of Socrates drawn 
by Aristophanes. 

In factj as I shall now proceed to show, there is a 
very singular coincidence between Aristophanes and Plato. 



ffo^dy iiTTi kt\, Plato bimself might bapve said as imadi, since lie also held 
thfit cosmology ii no iififTtip^% but a ** likely story,*' Contrast the t^itiA- 
vagaiit language of Senopkoii, Matv. !?< 7, 6* 
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The very fiysteras to which special reference is made in the 
PhoLidA) as having engaged the attention of Socrates in early 
life, are precisely those whose conceptions and technical 
phrases are pkced in the mouth of the protagonist of the 
Clauds. As we can further show hy considemtions o^ 
chronology, they are also just the particular sy stems which 
would inevitably attract special attention during the early 
manhood of the real Socrates, Hence the confirmation of 
PIato*s narrative by an earlier and quite independent witness 
actually proves^ with as much rigour as can fairly be ex- 
pected in the establishment of facts of this kind, that on&fl 
part, at least, of what Plato teUs us in the Phaedo, the 
account of the studies by which Socrates was led to desert the 
dogmatic empiricism of the cosraologists for his own peculiar 
method of ff^ei^i*? iv Xtiyoi?, is the plain historical truth, 
and it follows at once that, unless conclusive grounds can 
be produced to the contrary, it is only reasonable tafl 
presume the equal trutli of the rest of the narrative which 
describes the new way of thinking finally adopted by 
Socratea I proceed to the examination of the evidence, 
merely remarking that an obvious, though often overlooked, 
consequence of the rehabilitation of Plato's story is that the 
activity of the so-caUed " sophists/' the popular " educators 
of men,'' counts for little or nothing as a factor in deter- 
mining the mental development of Socrates, If Plato is^ 
a witness of truth, it wa3 not dissatisfaction with the^fl 
'* scepticism,'* or even with the ethical superficiality of 
Protagoras or Gorgias, but disappointment with the failure 
of cosmology, which gave birth to Socraticisni. And this 
position is borne out by the Platonic dialogues in general, 
and notably by the Apology, As Plato represents the 
facts, Socrates was, as no member of the intellectual circle 
at Athens could well avoid being, brought occasionally into 
contact with the prominent personalities of the " sophistic 
movement/' and exercised his dialectic on them, precisely 
Rs he did on politicians, poets, craftsmen and others, but hia 
relations with them went no farther,^ He was neither a 

^ T1l« "fiophkts" are not even tnetttiontid in the Apdogy »mong tk& 
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product, oor, except incidentally, an antagonist of the 
movement^ and, in fact, stood in no very close relation 
with it. His real place in the succession of Greek thinkerg 

classes which fnmisheil Socrates witb \\\h TictimB, who are described ks heing 

made ap of (1) paUtioiaas, {2) poets, (3) aitieanB {Apolo^ 21 -2^^). If what 

w« Tnay call the '^miniatiy " of Si>crates bad been in any apecia! way directed 

Bgaiuf^t ^' Kopbists'* and their adiiiirert, It m Hiirelj incredibie that the fact 

sbonld be ignored in his defences. One of tlie accuBatioBfi bruiigbt by BrUletim 

Wis preoisety tbat of ** ©dqcating men and taking a fee for doing so," that is, 

of beiDg himself a ** aophiHt '' in the i;ewt;r sense which c&me to be put on 

^e word in consequence of the succeau of Protagoras* PlatoA laiigtiage at 

ProUxgoTiM 316 h,c i^eems to mean that the specialisation of meaning by 

Whicll ffo^cTT^ came to stand for a *^ trainer of men '* was aiitually introduced 

far the first time by Protagoras himself. On the current theory of the nature 

of ScMiratW mission in life, he could hardly have failed to mate the ohvioua 

reply to hiB aoenaera, '* I appeal to eyery one present to l^ear witne^^ thst 

* trarlners of men * are the very ulin^ agalnflt whom my whole Hfe haw been a 

'^ontmuouB protest, and whom I hav^e always singled out for exptwnre." 

To avoid misconceptions, let it he poioted out once for all tbat the word 
cro^taTTys in fifth -century literatnro ha** two ieiiflO% an earlier and more 
g«utM^iil, and a IiLter and more special. In the wider sense b iro^irri^r is any- 
one %vho pos^sesscs a r^x"^ ^^ i^rnfession, rising ahote that of the ordinary 
CLrtiisan, and i^equiring sjiecial professional knowle^lge. In this sense, men of 
H^ience, poets, sculptors, phystctaus, are all ^ro^cd-Tac, and there is nothing 
invidious in calling tliem so. It may be found in Herodotus, the Hippo- 
era tean writers, Xenophou, AristO£ihune3j no less than in Plato, and includes, 
of course^ those old cosmologisls and biologiats whom we moat incorrectly call 
the ' * pre-Socratic " philosophers^ To give one or two examples: every one 
t^cm embers how Herodotus speaks of Pythagoras as " far from the weakest of 
tlie (To^iffrai/' meaning that he was an emijienl man of science. So SimpUcius 
(C'ojnm. ill Pkyaiai^ l&L 30 ff,) tells ua that Diogenes of Apollouia spoke of 
the pluralistic tpi^aiiikoyoi as ffo^wrraf in the book which ho wrote against 
"them. Arbtopbanes gives thu name to oracle-mongers like Lampon, medical 
writers, ditbyrambic poets and astronomers {Clatids 331). Xenopbon {^hm. 
i, 1. 11) speaks of that which the "sophists*" — Le. the cosmologists — call 
^he kAct/ioj (o Kf%\&'^fi£Vi>^ cirA Ttiv aoipiffTutv K^cTjLw;), Plato {Hippi^ts Maj* 
S81 c, d) makes Socrates speak of the '^ profession of you (rotpurraC '" in a way 
'^hieh, taken in tiie context^ implies that Pittacus, Bias, Tbales, and the 
\vLiole Ionian succession down to Anajcagoras are included in the reference. 

At th*! ^ame time the word was act pii ring t)ie narrower sense of a paid 
professional ** trainer of ujen," and, as I have said, it would appear that it 
■vt'&a first appropriated in this special senile hy Protagoras. Hence Xennphon 
says that Socrates dehned the ffo^tcrTTjs as a person who prostitutes bia 
M' wisdom,*' or *' mystery," by celling it to uuy chance comer {Mt^m. i 6* 
13 Kal T7)v ^Qiplav iiffaiVfii?! to^s /j^v dpyvphv rQt jSouXo/A^i'b^i irbiAo^i'Tar 
^Fo^KTrdt d7rofcaXoi"<rt»f, The underlying idea is tbat a true troip^i would only 
Taeatow his <ro0ta on a sticcessor who )tad been tried and tested and found 
'worthy to iab*jrit it. One's "mystery'* must not be cast down like a pearl 
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is a problem on which these Eesayi seek to throw aome light, 
but it 13 not that of an outcome of, or a reaction against, ^ 
the developuient initiated by Protagoras. V 

We may now tiim to the text of the I'kaedo and 
attempt to single out points for comparison with Aiis- 
tophanes. At 96 b of that dialogue Socrates not merely 
tells as that " when a yonng man " he had aspired to the 
tFo^ia called " investigation of 0t/<ri<j/' but specifies in de- 
tail some of the contlicting theories which he found current. 
The questions he specially mentions are these. ^ " Is the 
production of living creatures due, as some persons used to 
say, to a certain fermentation of the hot and tlie cold ? " 
"Do we think with our blood, or with air or with fire ?" 
** Or is it the brain which discharges the functions of 
sensation, and so indirectly those of memory, belief, and^ 
knowledge ? " He adds that he was further interested in the 
constitution of the " heaven '* and the earth (ra irepl top 
oupapop fcaX tt^p yrjp waOrj 96 c), and farther on gives, 
as specimens of the coamological problems thus indicated, 
the questions of the shape and position of the earth, and 
the motions of the heavenly bodies.^ A little lower down 
still we ha%^e, as further examples of the theories with which 
he familiarised himself, the doctrines that the earth is kept 
at rest by the rotatory motion (&ipn) of the "heaven/' or,™ 
again, that it rests " like a broad tub " on a base of air,^ ^ 

There are one or two general observations which are at 
once suggested by this passage. The problems mentioned are 
obviously those which are thought of as likely to be specially 



before swine), Whcu 1 say that the '* Soomtes " t^f the Clouds la not ii 
**B0iihi3t/' I aruj of course^ iisiing tli« word in this eeconij sense, whi'-b coin- 
cides exactly with the meaning put on the word by modorn writers. We 
raU8t fttither diBtinguiyli a third sen at-, familmr from Plato*g '* diakctkal " 
dialogues and from Ariatntle'a Topics^ in whieh the aopis-H^i is one who 
abuflos the dii^lectic of Zenoand Socrates for filthy lucre. 

^ PhaMo yflb. I have followed here the text imlicated by our MSB,, 
iwtiSkv rh &fptt6y Kal rb ^ffuxP^^ ffTfwt^bva rtpd hifi^titrvjft.. I^urnet in bit 
first edition of the text obeli stea ipaxp^if^ 8c:^llanz omiia the whole clause xal ri 
fuxpi^Vy Spreogel sag^esta ityphp. My reaaon for retaining ^ifxp^w will be 
apparent immediatsly. (In the la^t edition of his text Bomet hat ngbily 
withdrawn liia obelua,) ^ Fhueda 97 d^98 a, ^ Fhaedo 99 b. 
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prominent in the philosophical oin5led to which Plato's hero 
found himself introduced in early youth. It is therefore 
very important to note that they are very different from 
those which Plato represents as ejcerclaiiig the minds of 
young men nearer in time to hie own genemtion* Sneh 
questions as whether " virtue " can be known and taughtj 
whether the virtues are one or many, whether there can be 
an " art of guverning " above all, whether knowledge is the 
same as sense-perception — in a word, all the issues which 
the activity of the *' sophists " brought into prominence 
during the life- time of Soci-ates, are ** conspicuous by their 
absence," This means that Protagoras had not yet come 
into his full fame, and that his ^hXr^deia was as yet 
either unwritten or little known, On the other hand, the 
prominence given to biologictil and psychophysieal questions 
shows that we are concerned with a time not long before 
the birth of "sophistic," when, thanks to the development 
of medicine, biology was beginning to displace cosmology 
as tlie fas h io n able s a b j ec t o f scie n Li fie in ter est. Th c assn med 
state of science, then, is precisely that which we know to 
have existed at the very period when Socrates, who was 
bom about 470, would be a yonng man, and which was to 
be seriously modified in the next twenty years by the 
ibcreasing fame of Protagoras and his art of *' training men;" 
This means that Plato's narrative can be intended neither 
as an account of his own early development/ nor as a 
pnmly generalised account of the progress of a soul towards 
philosophy. It is given in good faith as the spiritual 
history of Socrates himself, and constructed with definite 
reference to the peculiar stage of "higher culture" which 
Greek thought had reached about 450 bx- This comes 
out even more clearly when we go on to refer the various 

* So taken, it would not only be At variance with the fiiriiou« passagPB in 
which Aristotle iimfea^iea to describe the mental develoi*meiit of Plato {Met 
A 087 a32ff,, and ita oounteri^rt iti M 1073 b 12 iU wbiire Pkto must at least 
bo included among '*thoHe who snid that there are IMtii^')^ hut with the 
Beveath Platonic letter, since ft ignorea tlie paasioimte iuterest in public affairs 
'ffhicb PUtn there speaks of as m deciji^e for the development of liia own 
miufi {Ep, viL 324 cfT.). 
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theories eautnerated to their authors. The doctrme tbil 
the production of living creatures is due to a '* fenDentation " 
of the '* hot " and the " cold " is recognisable at once as 
that of Archelaus,* the Athenian disciple of Anaxagciras, 
whom there is abundant evidence for regarding as the actual 
teacher of Socrates.^ As for the question what it is " with 
which we think/' the view that it ia the blood goes back, of 
course, to Empedoeles* alp^a yap apBpm'n'at^ TrepiKapSiav 
ian voTjp^f a point which must not be forgotten when we 
come to consider the evidence for Socrates* acquaintance 
with the Italian - Sicilian scientific tiudition which was 
subaequently so important for its inftuence upon Plato; as 
for the suggestion that it is " fire/' it may or may not imply 

* Be& what is nmd in Hipf^oiytus i. 9 {DnxmjrujM Qraed 564=I>iels» 
Vtyrsokratiker^ i. 324) irrpi M ^ilmiiw ^s^Lv, Bn Bep^tvofiipuff rijt y^ t4 
wp&r9v iv TiOi ffdrw ^ipet^ 6wov r& QtppJtv Ko,i to ^I'X/J^*' i^^^o^ dyt^oiifFro 

l\vo% Tp€^itfifira. (Tlie last clause explains tlie ^rvifrpStfia'al of tli€ Phftedo.) 
Of coureej tlie jfeueral iflea of the emergence of lining bemga from a primitirc 
'^sllmo*' goes back to the oMeat <lay8 of laninn science, but the verba! 
coiticiileiieea aeent to sliow that Pkto ia thinking sp&cially of the version of 
the njattcr given by Arditlans* 

^ Archelaas aa tho teacher of Socrates. — Tbfi fact is asserted by Diogooe* 
(tl. 16)j Siiidas a. v. 'Apx^^^^t, Porphyry. HisL PhU. Ft. 12, and Simplicius 
( Ph^s. 27- 23), See Dicis, Forsokratiktr^'^ i. 323-4. From Simplieius we sea 
tliat the ultimate authority for all these statements was Theopbrasttjs, This 
means that the atory foi-med part of the Academic tradition about Soeratej, 
Hnd tbU piiti its truth beyond reasonable doubt. The calumny of Aristoxenns, 
who called Socrates the waiStkd {w an injurious sense) of Arohelang, and the 
stoiy of Ion of Clitoa (Diogenes ii. 22) tliat Socrates accompanied Arehelaus 
on the expedition against Samos (441/440)^ imply a known connoction between 
the two men aa their firundation. This well attested association of Socrates 
with Archelans explains why his early studies shonld have taken the line 
deaoi-ibed by Plato. A curione point la that Plato says nothing of any 
personal meetin^j of Socratea with Anaxagoras. He only makea him '* hear " 
some one (no doubt ArchelauEf) rtiading from the book of Auaxagoras. Yet 
the Taot that ilj»y should not have met is so suri^rising that we cannot 
suppoae it to be an indention on Plato'a part. An anthor who waa willing to 
sacrifice truth to literary and historical plansibility would cert&mly have 
dflseribed Socrates as hearing Anaxagorus expound his views in person. This 
makes it all the more likely that Plato is not inventing when he says that 
Socratea £^tV^ meet Parmeoidea and Zcno. A minor point of interest is that 
it aeems to be implied that the book of Anaxagoraa was in existence (thongh 
posaibly not in general circulution, since Archelaua may have been specially 
favoured with an early copy of it) while Socrates was still vita. 
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actual study of Heraclitua* Socmtee might know of it 
i'rom the mysterious HippaeuB who, as PmfesBor Burnet 
puts it| forms tlie connecting link between the Pythagoreans 
and Heraclitus, or, more probably, from the contemporary 
Heracliteans, whom we gather frojn the Cratyhis, and from 
Aristotle's notices of Cratylus, to have existed at Athens 
as a sect as late as the boyhood of Plato. Much more im- 
portant are the suggestions that we think by means of " air " 
or with our brains, since it was just the combination of these 
two views (the one derived ultimately from Anaximenes, 
and the other from Ale m aeon,) which constituted the 
peculiar theory of Diogenes of Apollouia, the ''latest of the 
physicists " according to which sensation and thought are due 
to the action of the '' air within tlie body " on the brain. ^ 

Xow, Plato's account, as has been already pointed out 
by Professor Burnet and others, is strikingly supported by 
the quite independent evidence of Aristoplianes, For the 
two special biological doctrines which are picked out for 
ridicule in the Clomh are (1) the doctrine timt moisture is 
injurious to though tj which can only work freely when one*s 
'* notions " are allowed to mingle freely with their *^ kindred 
air/' and (2) the doctrine that the great physical phenomena 
are due to an alOepm^ hhm^, a *' whirligig of the heavens*" 
As we all know^ the tirst of these is the property of Diogenes, 
while the other comes from Anaxogoras and Aichelaua.^ 

^ FoJ' lliis view aee the fragmetit numbered 5 by Dkia ( VarmkrtifikeTt^ i. 335), 

and the account of DiogBtjea in TJieo^lirostus fk Seitsibiis 39-45 {Ihxographi 
610-512). We get & further refertnce to this ut Cimd.^ 763 diroxiAa {thta is, 
perhEtpa, an Orphic touch, rem ini scent of the Sftr^ffiTT^ptop) ti^v tppoPriB* eU tA* 
lypft, ftud it 19 from Dtogeues, too, that "Socratea" haa learned to awear bj 
*' respirBLtion, chaos, and air " as his great god^ (627)» 

^ The theory of the bad effect of muiature, which is a corollary of the view- 
that we thiiik with the air in the brain, is implied in Diogetica, Fr. 5^ where 
we are told that the '*air within " ia colder than that in the region of the 
Buuj but warmer than that which surrounda us. It h fiilJy expounded bj 
Thcophrastus {de SentiifU^ 4 4:^4 5) as follows. "The air with which we 
think ia pure and dry, for niolature binders intelligence. . * , Tliat thia ia 
BO is illuatraied by the fact that other animals are of inferior intelligence. 
For they breathe in the air from the earth and adopt a nioister nutriment. 
. , . This IS also the reason why children are bo thi^nightlesa. For they have 
a gi'eat deal of moiatm^, and so <the air> (mnuot paaa throughout their bodies 
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Traces of Anaxagorean doctrine seem also to be present 
in the account which '* Socrates " is made to give Strepsiades 
of thunder and lightning.^ We might even, perhaps, be 
inclined to find an allnBion to the same theories in the 
elaborate quibbling about the description of the day of new 
moon as imf Kal i/€a, when we remember that Plato him- 
self tells U8 that the " Anaxagoreans '* had taught the 
doctrine that the moon shines by reflected light as a novelty 
at Athens.^ Thus Aristophanes and Plato seem to be in 
complete agreement about the interest taken by Socrates, 
at some time in his life, in physical questions, and also as 
to the particular physical systems with which he was most 
closely acquainted. 

(4) Moreover, and this la a point of fundamental import- 
ance, the Socrates of the dialogues, particularly of the 
Phaedo and Gorgim, has what we may call a mystical, as well 
as a scientific, side to his character. He is one of a group 

but 19 excrfiied m the region of tbe breast, whence thej are daU and thought- 
less/' Tbftt Aviatophanes is really referring to tbia in the passage whero 
** Socrates" explains that he philoao^ihizofi in mid -air iu order to keep bta 
notions fine by miD<(ling them with the dry eat «ir {ClQuds 227-234) is, of 
course, shown by bis n^e of the non- Attic U^d^f which ts familiar iii the 
tnedicel writers and h quoted from Diogenes by Theophrastua, for Attto ™ 
vypin-Tj^ or t6 I'yp&v. ^M 

The aWipwi 5ivos of 380 is just that irfptx^PV^^^ tt^ " rcToIution/' ml up by 
j^oCt, of which Aimxagoms siieaka in Fr. J2 (Diels) as the eJBcleut cause of 
the K^iffUM. Tlittt the doctrine of th& Trtpixi^pw^^^ reached Socmtea through 
Archelaus may jMsrhaps he inferred from the fact that Plato ispeakB of the 
book of Anaxngoraa as apparoutly not known to Socrates until he had already 
made considerable Rcquaintance with the theories of tlie 4fVinKaL 

^ Chtids 382-407 should be comprcd with Fladia iii. 3. 4 {Doxo^mphi 
368), notiug specially the coincidence between I. 404, Stuv fis rai/ras ^wefAo^ 
^i!}phi pier€tMif>ia&Ei^ KataxXuaB^i, auil ihc text of tbe Piamtcij &Tar t& $€pfi^ 
ffr t6 fvxp^y fftir^oTji {toi'to 5' ^^v inWipiay /4^pos fh dfpujSfs) kt\.^ though the 
explanaiion of ^p<tMT^ as due to the etnilosur^ of mow^ifr^ in the olouila (1. 376) 
must come from another source^ perlnips the theory of DiogeneSj for which 
aee Flamta iii* 3. 8, 

^ UlQud$ 1179 ff. riato, Oratj/ius 409 a ioixi (so, th« uame ^^M^n) 
S^MQpTi TeLkaioT^pov 5 cKdvm j-efithxri ^X^^v, Uri i} tx^X-^vni dwd rod i^XLov ix'^i 
rb ^utf, . , . b viotf Si ttov teal ^vov dsl iirri Trspl r^v treXiJf ijj^ ropTe r6 ^i, ^twwp 
dXij^iy qI 'Ap«|a7dpeiot Wyoif^tr, The context seems to snggortt that the 
'* AnaJtagoreans** had made some prominent use of the expresBion tvy^ jcal via 
in expounding the ** novel*' theory. Perhaps ouu may gneas that the 
pretended deriTation of (tAtJj^ froni crAaj, ^^oi*, vhw, really helongs to thenu 
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who are seeking redemption from the body. He is fond 

of speaking of the philosopher's life as a daily dying, and 

describing it in language borrowed from the Eleaginian and 

Orphic initiations. Another point connected with this side 

of his character is that he is subject to inexplicable lapses 

into a state of trance or ecstasy, such as that which overtook 

him on his way to Agathon's banquet, or that which held 

him Bpellbound for a day and a night before Potidaea. 

He is known to cherish beliefs about the immortal sonl and 

the Judgment to come, when the soul will stand before the 

judge naked of its " chiton of strauge flesh " ^ and he is 

suspected of replacing the familiar gods of the city by 

mysterious secret divinities of his own. There is not one 

of these points which has escaped the eye of the caricaturist. 

In the OloudSt his associates are ^popTitTTat, and ^povrk, i 

51 s we saw in the first Essay, is a word charged with 

i*eligious meaning; their proceediugs are fivarypia (143)^ 

laoly secrets which must not be spoken of befom the 

viii initiated, just like the vision of the airo to icaXop in the 

^y77ipodnW' (210 afif*) and the Phatdru^ (250 Kf.). 

Nay, we may go even farther ; the Clmids actually 

Tuakes prominent botli parts of the accusation which was to 

j>rove fatal to Socrates a quarter of a century later. Its 

liero is both a contemptuous rejecter of the tutelary divinities 

^f the city of Athens and a devotee of Kaiva Batjiovia, who 

are, naturally enough, figures connected with his cosmo- 

logical studies. The conventicle of ^popmrral has a 

Teligious organisation, and the first proceedings taken ou 

the arrival of a new pupil are intended to admit him, like 

a candidate for baptism, into this religious community- 

The very first piece of information which '* Socrates" bestows 

on Strepsiades is that " the gods " are not " legal tender " in 

the ^povrta-T-^piop* woiov^ deovf^ o/A€t av ; wp^rop ^ap 

6€ol j vfup v6fi,tfrfi QvK etTTi (I 247). The first piece of 



ilfirret y^p Hplvovrant . . . e ^irftra yvftv^iff KpiriQUt * , . retfj'ewTar -yip ffer 
npi»€i»*^ with KmpeiloolDS, l*"!. 126 (Di«»l9), <TapKwv dA^ffyi'^i irepwrTAXow* 
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instmctioii imparted lo liim is lo be the (rue knowledge of 
*" tilings diiiA€v* ri &€la wp&jfiara (250)^ ^ud the first 
rewizd af hb disdpletiiip ts "* commuBiOE with the Clouds, 
cwr deilt^*' (252-25SX Befbte be com be admitted to behold 
these gods or lo tnatncoUle as a pupU, he has to undergo 
a bmleaqtie immiavj rile <if 0p«M0«r«$ (254 fll), aud to 
leject tlie Uudiliofial ddtiet aad all their works (365), a 
temmeiatioffl which be actuaUy performs (423), exactly as 
nowadays a peisoti to be baptizigd formallj bids defiance to 
the devil and all his works.^ Eveti the occasional ttmticea 
appear not to escape notice, ainoe the story of Soerates and 
the lizard appears to be a comic version of theni.~ The 
actii^ entmnee into the ^p&wrttrr^p^v is accompanied by 
further rites intended to recall the prepamtions for the 
descent of a mystic into the malm of Hades. (Elsewhere, 
ns I have sufficiently observed already, Aristopha&es gives 
ua a remarkable picture of Socrates and the inevitable 
Chaereplion as necromancers, which would be pointless unless 
the ^pQPTyrrai were generally reputed to be peiBons with 
mysterious views about the soul and the unseen world.^) 

* Tbe ritiuil, t^io, U lik« our own, T1i» liieroph«it proponufln tlie fortnitla 
la whleh the cantlidate bA« to «i press &dhe^oii by a reKponse, dXXo n Sfr' 
offF irofU€tt 1^ 0fbf o^f^« v^Xij* drtp i^^^ttj | rd Xdw r&vri xai rdt Nf^^Xat i^etl 
r^p 7XiujTTa^, rpla nivrl ,- | — o^* itr SiaXtx'^iiw 7* dTf^j^iSt rws ^XXott, oi'^* ^li* 

Th«w tbe religious eiclustvenesft of tbe iirecept "thou ^ha]t bave no ©d^r gods" 
makes ita app<^raiice as a pecaliwlty of the aect^ and we imderst^n^ better 
wh&i was meant by the ac(?usatiou ZimrptinTf Aiucti dh ^ irb\t% ^ofd^^i dfodt ou 
ifOfd^¥. As for " Socrat^'*' own g(Hl«^ Xdat is, of coui^Be, no Or|>bic fignre, 
the otherSf Air, the Clouds^ Anftpnoe^ aie a tt&vmty of the doctrine ofDiog^ne^ 
that **Air** b onihiaeient and divine, 

^ Ciouds 169-174. I thittk we have here & reco^fiii^bk parody of such a 
scene as that described in the StfmponuTfi 1 ?* d. 

^ Clouds 255. Sti'epsiadBS b seated on tbe l^pbs ^tcl/^Ttin/t (note the deBniU 
article) and ritual ly crowned, and it la explained that this ceremony has lo 
be performed oq all who are to be *'initiatt'd/' tavra wdvra ro^ reXoi^^i'ott | 
i^fj^it ^owvp^v, "Matriculation'* into the iscbool is thu^ equivalent to ad- 
mtsaion into a religiou^i ** con^gation " or '* order/* a thought i^hich ia 
eoustaully present in Plato, \iitli whom the 0^X6^-0^; is regularly sjioken of 
as pt6aT7i% iwdwTijs, J&djcx^s^ etc. Next, the invocation of Air, Aether, and the 
Clouds is preceded, just as in the great myateries, by the proclaraation of a 
flolemn religiotw aDence, d/^^^"' XPV 'rbv wpia^&nfv tioi ttjs e^j(^t iw<tKoiht^, 
(263). Then follows the prayer of invocation and the actual dcaeeiit or 
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Nor is it forgotten that the ''pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world " must also be forsaken for a life of mortifica- 
tion,^ The character of the society as a religioua sect is 
thus thrown into the strongest relief, and the concluaious of 
our first Essay, arrived at on entirely independent evidence, 
receive new and startling confirmation. Could more proof 
fce wanted that the ^^povTiarai of the Clouds are no other 
t^han the <f>ik6o-o(jiot of the Fhaedo and Gor</ias as seen by a 
xn aster in the art of detecting and exaggerating human 
oddities and frailties ? Or could anything be more ridiculous 
t^Iian to exhibit admission into the " school *' of Socrates as 
involving this tremendous religious solemnity, if " Socrates '* 
is meant as a caricature of the professional ** sophists " ? 
f '"Whether Socrates was an actual member of a religious 
^iao-o^ or not, it is clear to me that ^'Iristophanes thought 
lie was, and assumed that his audience wonld think so too. 
3Ii8 whole tone is exactly that whicli a Koyalist satirist of 
the seventeenth century might have taken in attackiug the 
Tbeiiefa and character of the Puritan "godly/' 

IEpip1mT>y of the Clouds, with the resTilt that the candidate heconies an ^tt^xti^s, 

S22 If. ijffT* J ft TTuti i<TTti\ tfffti^ aiVrdf ^3ij ipavfpuJs inBufju^ jctX. The eiiti"aii*:© 

-^nto the ppo¥na^pt0tf remiuds *Sij'ein.siade3 m fttruiigly of the tlegeeiit into the 

-^^\*e of TfophoniuB that ho asks for the regular '" boney-uake" wbich the 

visitors took with them a« a defence againut the real or imaginary aerpnta 

-who infefited the Lavern. For the experienced of those who tnade the descent 

«€€ PausiuiiftSj ix. 39. 4, and Plutarch, d^ OmUi SocratU^ 21-22, with Dr. 

rra^cr'a comnientary on the lornier itasB<ige, The (.'lose connection of the ritea 

nvitli Orphic beliefs is shown by what PnuBaoins tells us of the two watetJ* of 

Oblivion ftnd Memory of which the consultant had to drink- Aristophanes, 

in fact, meansi to iiu^ge^t the Aara^dfffti €li"AiBoif ns.*50ciate«l with the legeutia 

.of Orpheus and Vythagoran- Entrance to th« school of the asceties who "die 

iiaily" is, in fact, a *' descent into hell/* The thought reappeara aa a piece 

of genuine Secraticisni in Plato » famous apologue of the Cave, as ProfesBor 

Stewart has ahly .shown in his treatment ol the matter in Tft^ Mt/ths of Piato, 

The wit of tho apologue lies largely in its being an answer to ciiticbnia Ilka those 

of Ariatophanes and the iroWoi on the -q^Bvt^Tfs. The philosopher is the only 

man who does not dwell in the cave. He is already ''rii^en,'' and only 

redeacends vol yn tartly to preach tht opening of the prison to them that 

are bound* 

^ Clawh 414 ft ^iyi^^&jj/ d Kai ^ipovTifrrrfi Kal tA rakaliriii^av &etrTtv \ i» r^Jt 
^u^^jji, xat ^17 KAfijfta pJ^* ^OTuJt ^Avjre ^aB/^bj*-, ] jui^t jn'^Qv dx&^i XiS**, fi'ip^' ipt- 
<rriv iwi0vpi,€hf \ otv^v r aTr^ti koX yvfjLifaffifj^tf k^I TUtv il%X0v dvo^uv. The 
afi|iiratit ib, in fact, to live the life of a Ka^ap6% or "saint." 
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(5) I do not know whether the next suggeation I have 
to offer will be scouted as fanciful, but it seeuis worth while 
to make it, if only to learii how it will be received. We 
have seen already that both the final suppression of the 
BUaio^ X0709 and the perJbrmanees of Phidippides after he 
has passed through the factory are parodies of the Socratic 
dialectic.^ This suggests the question whether the attempted 
education of Strepsiades may not also be a burlesque of 
some recognisable features iu the paedagogical procedure of 
the Platonic Socrates, And I am inclined to think the 
answer ought to be in the affirmative. The end to be 
achieved by a courae in the ^pQvrmT^piov, as we are 
expressly told by the " Clouds ** themselves, is efficiency as 
a director of public affairs*" In other words, what is 
promised is that the pupil shall acquire that " art of 
statesmanship," or ** royal '* art wliich Socrates, both in 
Plato and in Xenophon, regards as the highest form of 
human wisdom. And the preliminary steps in the attempted 
tniitiing of Strepsiades are no less reminiscent of the 
educational theory of the MefpuUic, In the first place, just 
as Plato*s Socrates is always insisting that the first business 
of the philosopher is '*in accord with the inscription of 
Delplii to know himself/' so Aristophanes* "Socrates" first 
calls on Strepsiades to exhibit this self-knowledge. He is 
to expose his soul to the scrutiny of its physician in order 
that the physician may decide on the kind of treatment 
indicated ; ' and the preliminary steps to it are represented 

^ The twci \hy<H. are not reaUy a toticli borrowed fraui Protagoma ; they are 
a true featore of tlio Socratio circle. Thp Socmtea of the Phaido apesks of 
hfTiXoyiKol as well-lcDOWii charnctera, and wo have found in the Sn^trol \6yBij 
which appi^ared to show unmistakable mprks of acqimintauoe with Socrates, 
aD exC'Sllent apodnten of the kind of thiii*^ Ariatophanea meaoa to [larody 
by the exhibition of the just and Unjust *' arguments." As I have argiiei 
in the ]ast Essajj the person really responsible for such antithetic X^ot ia 
Zeno. 

^ Cifmds 431 AXK' ^trrat (?m tovtq wap i^p-iiv * (Scrre t6 \m.w6v y' diri tovSI | 
^1^ TiSi BtJ^wi 7J'iif^aj D65d^ puTjo-fi wXaovas ^} tru, Ct 464-467. 

^ 478 Aye B-ff, xdreiH ftoi fflf rbv ffaiToi? Tp&iroF, \ tv a^drhy el^^i flirrtj i<rrl 
fi.i^X<^^^ 1 ^Stj'ttI tit&roti wp6^ ffi Kiiivht t/xmt^/k^ Cf, Plato, Cfiarmidgit IM b, e ; 
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as the study of jDUsical rhythms and gramrnarj and practice 
in the discoveiy of " conceits " (t^povrlSes), whicli apparentlj' 
involves practice in logicftl classification,' The whole con- 



' OimidUi 741-2 ircpi^pdffi rb. vf^drf^tara^ \ 6p0Qn StaipQv Kal trKowG>y, It in 
hfttd not to think ihat ^itHpunr and <rK&7r^v atro mmnt to ha echoes of aotual 
Sooratic c&kh words. Compare the atre^ wliicsh even th<^ Xetiopliontlc 
Socrates hjQ on the iifi porta nee of cluasiflcation, precUelj as a nieans to the 
**act royal/* Afem. iv, 5* 11 Totf lyKpariat fi^wotf i^t^rt aKiiTr€t¥ ri irpdrtrra 
riaif wpaypidTtiH', i^ai X^cat Kal Spy tat Sia\iyovrp^t (^ftr4 y^vif rd ptiv dya.$'k 
wptKLiputr&ai^ TWf $i KaxQv dwix^^^^^^* ^^' 1*^ ^'^ ^^ *^^i t^ dmXiy€fft}ai 6vo- 
fm4r0^^f^t 4it tov &vifi6vTai koivtIi ^pi'Xei^irSai dia\^7orra? Ktirk yirq ri irpdy- 
tuvra t , ♦ ^*c To&rov ykp yiyv€ir6^t dvSpai dpitrtovt rt KCti ^fjnoJ'in wrdTfiL'S Kal 
BiaketcnxiifTdrov^, That we arc hero dcoUng witli ad actual siaying of tSocmteHt 
mado possibly half In j*iift (for tho deprivation can scarcely have been aerioits), 
seems to me to follow froni the eiact parallel Iti Plato, St>ifhuiUs *i53 e, wh&re 
dmlectic is id en tilled with the power ^i re Koiviatf^iv i'jtatrra ^^varai. khI Btriji 
jUs^ Btai^piv€i¥ Karii yiyof iTrttrraffBrn, 

For tho ejcerciseii oij rhythm* s^ Olmidtt 047 t^x*'* y ^^ Mvaio ^^ttBApHw 

^€pi pif&^Qp, It ta Qurintis to note the correapond«nco of Ittpuhlic 4G0 b with 

Vrhat follows jo Aristopbaoes, ^Ip^i h4 pit atir^HQivai oi" era^ui iv6T\dv fi rc^a 

cSffo^dfoi'r*?* aiVou tr^v&trov Kal ^6lKt\*\qv kuI TipQii6u yf ktX*^ fJlonds 650 tTratovB* 

^jTolh fflTi tQv ^^f0p^ I jfar' iy6w\toi^i x^irdroi ai; jrarA Mktv^w* Both Plato 'h 

^nd Aristoplhiiioa* Soeiiites have clearly heen to the school of Drtmon» For 

t^he reality which is burleBqueil in the leaion on gondom co!o|mro tbo 

'numerous humorous nlhisiona in Plato to Socrates' attendance Oil the "one- 

<lraohma diseourae" of Prodicua (e g. Crai^hai ^Bi h). If there is anything 

at all 10 my suggflstion it gives a death-blow to the, iti my opinion, alreeidy 

suffioifrntly discrediteil fancy of an earlier edition of the fiepitblk in which the 

fflcheme for the training of the pbiloaophcr-kinga wa^ not included. That 

Socrates really bad so mo Biich eoiiception of the stateamiin who (jtovcrn'i b^-^ a 

^iX^Tl as that which forms the basis of the Mepubiiesi^m& to mm olmrly indicated 

in the fmssage quoted ai>ove from Xenophon, where training in dialectic is 

said to make ms& ** fitter to command," I would invite any leader to judge 

for himself whether the first six chapters of Memot^bilm iii., o^pe^^ially tho 

conversatioti with Gliiuctm in c. 6, do not give the tmprcdsion that Xenophou 

is trying to expound the theory of the iroXiTiir?? t^x^'^j bnt has understood it 

so imiM^rfectly sfi to confound the '' art royal *' with mere knowledge of 

poMtical statistics. 

One might elao add that the coitiddeuce between the views on deference 
to pai-eutal authority held by Pbidippides after his training in tho tf^povrt- 
iTT'^piop {U£oiui$ 1399-1446) with those which Xenophou tells us were attributed 
to Socrates by tho Kariiyopo^ (Afejiu I 'i, 49 ff. ) cannot be a mere accident, 
Xenophon's attempt to e^splain away these caustic sayinpf the genuincne&s of 
which he doe^s not dispute, does no credit to his intclligetjce, Aristophanes 
lias hit the nail ou the head. Granted that the right way of looking at 
things i» that of tho Attic sliopkee]^}er or small farmer, Socrat&s, as we know 
him from Plato, is exactly the sort of being represented in the Clonth. 
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ception of what goes on in the ^povTi<rri^pi,Qv thus strikes 
oue as full of shafts aimed at an educational principle 
identical with that of Mep7iblic vL-vii., the employment of 
** science " as a meana to the mastery of the TroXnifci) ri'^vij* 
The ideal of the scientific statesman is, of course^ necessarily 
degraded for the purpose of hiirlesque into that of an in* 
variably Huccessfal demagogue, just as the p^aff^fj^ara by 
which he is educated are identified with such pedantries as 
the objection to calling a cock and a hen bird by the same 
name *' fowl," but I cannot resist the impi^essiou that it is 
one and the same original which has inspired the portrait 
of the RepiiMw and the caricature of the doti^h, 

So we may note a coincidence with the ThcoMetug, In 
Plato, Socrates can give birth to no ideas of his own. He 
professes merely the art of helping other men^s thoughts into 
the world and testing their soundness. So in the Clottds^ 
Strepsiades is called on to devise ^popriB^fs for hinjselfj not 
to receive them ready- formed from an instructor. iK^pov- 
Tio-Qv TL rm* treavrov Trpayfidrmv (695). ovro^t ri xote?? ; 
ov^l ^povri^ei^ ; — ija> ; | vr} top TloaGihrn, — fcal ri B^r 
£<f>p6vri.aafi ; (723—724). oi/e iyxaXinfrdfievo^ ra^io}^ n 
^popTiEi^ ; (735). At 737 "Socrates" positively refuses 
to assist in the process, avro^ on 0ovKu Trpmroq i^^vpmv 
\iy€. So 740 Wi vvp, fcaXvTTTou teal <r')(a<xa^ rriv ^povrtZa 
I XeTTT^v Kara fine pop irepit^popeL rk Trpwyfiara. The sole 
function " Socrates '' takes on himself is that of examining 
tlie merits of Strepsiades' tf^povriSe^ after they have been 
formed (746-783)* Here again is an agreement which I 
cannot regard as the result of aecident Another admirable 
hit occurs at 841 where Phidippides is promised, as a first 
result of a course under '* Socrates " self-knowledge, the 
knowledge on which tlie Socrates of Xenophon and Plato is 
always insisting, ypo^o-Gi Se aavrop (»? apLadi}^ et xal iraj^ut* 

I may add a few points which have been passed over as 
of minor importance. The tffpoprttTTtjpiop not only possesses 
a map (71}? irepioSo^), but apparently also an orrery. At 
least, this is suggested by 200-201 where Strepsiades asks, 
manifestly about some strange object which has caught his 
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eye, irphs rmp 0£mu, ri yctp rdK itrrip ; €*VI /tioi, and gets the 
reply afrrpovop^la p^v avrijl, PeThaps it is not too extrava- 
gant to suppose that the tcp^fiddpa of *' Socrates '* itself is a 
burlesque on some real simple apparatus which could be 
fixed on a roof for the purpose of observing tlie stars. In 
illiiatratiou of the point tlmt it is really tlie Bocratic elenchus 
against which the poet's shafts are aimed, I might have 
quoted 320—321 xal X^TrroXoyuv i}Bri ^ijrti Kal wepl Kawpov 
crT6roX€o^€Ai/, I teal yptiipiSitiH ypmfitfp pv^aa irepmt \6ymi 
avrtkoyrifTat, At 85*^ Phidippides contenipttioiisly *^peaks 
of the <f>poPTicrTai as yriyevd^, a name which, as we at once 
Temember, I'lato ^ives to the materialists in the famous 
passage about the ytyavrofia'^la. in the Soj>histt\s. In lioth 
cases, the immediate suggestion of the word seems to be 
"atheists," "godless"' persons. (The other explanation 
mentioned in the Aristophanic scholia that the ippopTta-raL 
are called yi^y^pet^ because of their unwholesome pallor, 
as though they had always lived in eellai's, is unlikely. 
jf}y€p£t^ elsewhere are always thought of as rough and 
brutal " sons of earth " who w^ould be likely to be the reverse 
of pallid*) Is it jK>asible that in Aristophanes there is a 
second reference, apart from the obvious allusion to the 
iiopiety of the Giants and Titans ? In the myth of 
Dionysus Zagreus, it was the Titans who devoured Dionysus, 
and the possibility of the Orphic votarist achieving his 
aim of union with the Deity rests on the fact that mankind 
are sprung from the ashes of the Titans and still retain the 
divine suhsfcanee within them. This is why the ^rt/cx©?, as 
the result of his purifications and uiysterieB, becomes one 
with Bacchns himself The age to which the legend can be 
traced back is uncertain, but if it was known to Aristophanes 
there is a double point in his application of the word 
77?7ei/et9 to the devotees of the conventicle which meets in 
the ^poPTttTTiqpiOv. A more important point seems to me 
suggested by the finale of the play. May we not regard it 
as probable that Aristophanes had in mind the suppression 
of the Pythagoreans and the burning of their crvpehpia. in 
Italy when he represented the penitent Strepaiades as 
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" burning in " Socrates and his disciples ? If we may, this 
gives ns another hint of a resemblance i a tended by the poet 
between the Pythagoreans and the worehippers of Air, 
Beapiration, and the Clouds. 

I do not for a moment suppo&e that I have exhausted 
the list of points of contact between Aristophanes and 
Plato, nor i& it necessary for my purpose to do so. What 
has been stiid, unless it is all baseless fancy, seems enough , 
to show that the account giveu of Socrates in the dialogues 
is surprisingly like the caricature of hiin produced by the 
great comedian in Plato*s boyhood, so much so that the two 
representations i^eciprocaUy conlirm one another in a way 
which compels us to believe that the Clovd^ is a historical 
document of the th*st rank, and that Plato's description of 
the entourage, interests, and early life of Socrates rests, in 
all its main points, on a genuinely historical basis. 

Let us recapitulate one or two of the main results which 
emerge from the present study, 

(1) Socrates stood from the first in very close i^elation 
with the last of liis predecessors the ^vtrtfcot, particularly i 
with Anaxagoras and Archelaus, the last of the Ionian 
succession, and with Diogenes, who combined a physical 
monism like that of Anaxinienes with special biological and 
medical interests wliich connect him with the Italian 
medical school of Crotona, and so with Pythagoreanism. 

(2) He possessed mathematical attainments of an ad- 
vanced kimj^ another Uuk with Pythagorean science. 

(3) He formed the centre, or at least a central figure, in 
a group of permanently connected intimates whom Plato 
calls <fiiKo€roipoh and Aristophanes <fipQpriaraL The peculi- 
arity of tiie group, which had a common table, was that it 
was composed of men who were at once students of mathe* 
matics and physics, and devotees of a private religion of an 
ascetic type, based on mystical conceptions about the sonl 
and the world to come. The group was thus at once a 
scientific "school" and a religious Biaa-o^, All that we 
are told about it indicates that it was an Orphic- Pythagorean 
community of some kind. Its members were, probably with 
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truth, regarded as unbelievers iu the official gods of the 
^o\t? of Athens. 

(4) Tlie Socratic ideal id education was to arrive at an 
ark of statesmauBhip, only attainahle by the study of 
dialectic. Dialectic is an art of invincibility in arguiuent, 
an art of the successful use of the dctwh'us. The prepaia- 
tion for it includes au encyclopaedic study of language^ 
rhythm, metre, '* things aloft/* 

(5) It is characteristic, however, that Socrates has no 
ready-made knowledge to impart. His pupils have to do 
their own thinking ; their minds must Ijecoine pregnant 
with (f^poiniS^f; without his assistance. What he does do 
is by skilful employment of question and answer to help the 
disciple's thoughts to birth, and to test their value when 
bom. 

(6) Self-knowledge is, with him, the most important 
knowledge of all. 

POSTSCRIPT 



I havB purposely kept my&elf until recently from studying the em&y 
of Chiapjwlli, II Naturalu^no di Sotrrate e k prime Nubi (f Ariiiiofane 
(liome, re86X in oivler to work out my own views, as far as posaible, 
iiide|*eiidently and without prepo?pefi?ionp. It ie therufi»re njy duly 
t^ put it on record here thai a ctmsHJ durable number of the Aristophanie 
^asaugea winch I have ue«d in the foregoing Essay were propt^rly 
^^Heated by Chiap[jelli and correctly interpreted as showing that 
^oerates iu 423 B.C. was known io his ft- Uow-citueos a.^ a student of ihe 
^latural iciencea. I ant ako ^lad to dud that my suggestion as to ihe 
finale of the comedy being bHsed on the buruiui( of the Pythagorean 
*:rvif^Sfna ie not a new nne, having been, according to Cbiappelli, put 
i'or^ard as lurjg a^ro as 1856 by Gottling in the Beruhte der Stidisiitchen 
4]feiidLichafL It is another umtter whether Chiappiflli is right in hold- 
ing that the original Chmds depicted Socrates vm-dy aa au eccentric 
\y\xt harmlesa pednnt^ and that the passages which represent him as a 
*' corrupter of youth" and a devotee of strange culls were one and all 
introduced iu an uncompleted reviaion of the play which was unknown 
to Plato when be c*jnipfjaed the Apology and Symponum. The notion 
of the "conventicle*' seems to me so inseparable from the whole 
general conception of the <jipovTitrTT^piov, that a play from which it was 
entirely absent would be something far too different from our comedy 
to be the origiual basis of it ; and it is certain that the original Clouds 
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did represent Socmt^e ofl the chief fi^re of u. band of ^popTurraij 
and that the conta&iporary Connm of Ameipsias depicted him in ike 
same light Nor do I see how, aj a matter of dramatic construction, 
the play could possibly have leen, orirrinaUy, devoid of the episode 
of tlie education of Phidippides (according to a suggestion of Koechlj, 
which, eays Cliiappelli, would be a epleudid confirmatiou of hia own 
viewa). We have already seen that the rule of cross-examiner of 
praiuiaing veoi had been aeeunied by Socrates long before the date of 
the original ClotMii, and that hia fondneas for the ptirt was notorious 
aB early at least as the campaign before Potidaea, A v€o^ whose 
education was to he mismauaged by Socrates is therefore an indispens- 
able %ure in a telling burlesque of him dating from the year 423. 
And one may further ask whether we are to suppose that Phidippidca 
did not appear in the original Clouds at all, or that he did appear but 
not a» a freshman of the </rpoi'T4cmJptak. If he did appear, what other 
conceivable part can have been assigned to liim^ If he did not 
appear^ tlie '* first Chutk'^ must have been m radically different mi 
construction from tbe extant veraion that it is idle to dream of recon*| 
structing it. Koechly^s speculation would, 1 am sure, find little ^ 
favour with a Jury of intelligent theatre-goers. Hence it seems to 
me that Chiappelli and the wi-iters on whom he relies afssunie a much 
more tomiilete reconstruction of the original Clouds than the facts 
warrant us in accepting. For in^tar^ce, we may believe the statement 
that tbe scene of the actual duel between the two koyoi did not 
appear iu the acted play without drawing the conclusion that the 
accusation of the prologue, according to which the Kpurrtjjv and the 
ifTTtov Xoyo5 are kept on the premises in the ^povrto-TiJ/jcor, must 
have been added in the reconstruction, or that there was nothing 
in the acted veraion to support the view that Socrates depraved 
young men by familiarising them with the *' worser argument" 
In fact, as I have aheatly urged, Socrates, a^i known to us 
from Plato, had been notoriously perplexing the viot with his 
dialectic for the best part of ten years when Aristophanes put him 
on the stage^ and this must not be forgotten when we try to form an 
opinion about the contents of the *' first ChuthJ* 

I think, moreover, that Chiappelli goes farther than is warranted 
by the text of Plato when he infers from the Apolagy that Socrates 
was only ridiculed in the acted Clomh as an astronomical crank. It 
is true that the Socrates of Plato does not eay that he had been 
attacked as a ** corrupter of youth," iv riji 'Apio-ro^dvovi Km^uttBtat ; 
but he does say (Apologrj 18 b) that the same ancient accnsers who 
called him a tro^ci^ *^^'^?jPi '^^ '^^ fiir^tapa tjipoiTLimt^^ Kal ra ffro 
■yij? ^cLFTct viv^(y}r7^K^'^j also said that he made rhv tJttw Koyov 
K/jEtTTw, where the reference, as the allusion to the study of ra vtto 
r»i$ y^'Js shows, is to the acted Clouds. It should also be noted that, 
whereas the reply to Anytus and Meletus does not begin until S 
Socrates already disposes of the charge that he is a paid professional J 
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''educator of men'' al 19 d E This tbea was also a part of tbd 
II tata tiding accujaatton brought agaiuftt him bj the comic poet^, aot, 
aa Chiappelli Beame to think, a matter whicli could not have been 
alleged in the original Clouds. Thougb, even in our preaant version, 
as I h&ve ahown, Anatophanes doea not actually venture to charge 
Socrates with taking fees ; he only hinti at the poBsibility by 
repreaenting Strepsiadea as expecting to have to pay. Chiappelli 
is, I think, definitely wrong in aaaerting that any fee h taken 
froni Strepsiades in the play as it stands ; the lois uf Km coat 
and shoea is better expkined by the view that they were perq^uitites 
of the diBciple« who would take part in the initiatory rite by which 
lie h matriculated. (It was the rule ihtd vi^iitors to the care of 
Trophoniua wore the linen '* chiton^* and Apecial ^^s^ Pauaaniae 
ix. 39.) Chiappelli miases tbe point of thia performance altogether. 
li^hat troubles Strepaiades is not merely the dirt and squalor of the 
schoolroom, but th(i auspicious resemblance of his poaition on the 
l^fib^ <TKiftiroi^ to that of a peiiion undergoing a ceremonial prDcesa 
of conaecratiou to the ;t^ot'iOL Biol (257), or preparing for the 
'* descent into hell " (508), It is a weakness of Chiappelli'B whole 
<iis«usBion that he entirely overlooks the mystical and religious 
character which belongs to the <f>fjovTi(Tri}piov all through the play. 
The squalor of the members is a fundatnental feature in the picture. 
It is the burlesque version of the life of the ff>Lk6frt}^Q^, of which 
the Phaedo and Om-gias give us the aerious oountcrparL 

In a word, I aee no evidence for holding that the Oloadi ever 
edated in a form in which the preBentation of Socrates differed in 
any important respect from tliat which we poeaeSB. The rehandling 
of the play is sufficiently accounted for by the comparative failure of 
the acting version, and we may wesU anppoae that the briUiant idea 
of the introduction of tbe two Aoyoi in peraon waa an afterthought 
which commended itself to the poet on its own merits without 
agreeing with Chiappelli that Ariatophanes» who bad originally 
treated Socrates as a harmleas pedant, came afterwards to view him 
aa a moral peat I do not myself find any evidence in the existing 
play that Aristophanes felt any serious hostility to Socratea, any more 
than I can ne& in the Frmji^ to which Chiappelli appeals aa a parallel 
case, any evidence that the representation of Euripides as a corrupter 
of morals is meant to be taken in earnest. 
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Plato, as we all know, represents Socrates io many of 
his dialogues as habitually expounding the doctrine that 
the true objects of BGientific knowledge, and consequently 
the supreme realities of the objective world, ixre not sensible 
things » but certain ISiai, etSfjj or^ as Locke would have said, 
" real essences '* which are indiscernible by sense-perception^ 
and apprehended only by a kind of non-aensuona perception 
of the intellect, fj^avmi Beara mi. And it is to be noticed 
that he ascribes this doctrine to Socrates as one which he 
had maintained from a very early time in his mental history. 
In the Fhaedo the doctrine is repeatedly spoken of as one 
recognised as fundamental not only by Socrates but by a ■ 
whole group of his Eleatic and Pythagorean friends, in fact 
by the whole circle who wei-e present at his death, as is 
shown by the repeated assertion that it is what " we " are 
accnatomed to believe, the assumption which ** we" regularly 
make when we *' put the seal of h tart *^ on a term, and i 
so forth. The passages have been already quoted withfl 
exact references in preceding essays, so that there is no 
need to reproduce the list of them here. Similarly, in the 
Parmenidea, where Socrates is represented as an exceedingly 
young man, Socrates is said to have expounded the same 
doctrine to Parmenides and Zeno^ and, what is more 
remarkable, they are assumed io have understood its 
meaning from the very first. They are represented as," 
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being in doubt as to the range of objects which are in- 
duded among these eJfSi? ; they have to ask, e.g,, whether 
Socrates believes not only in €th} answering to the concepta 
of the ideal '* norms ** of luathematiea, ethica, and aesthetics, 
but also in €iSf} of the physical elements and the beings 
formed out of their comiwuuda (Trup, vBrnp, ap$pm7ro^, 130 c), 
and of apparently formlesa aggregates of matter such as 
Spi^f TTfjko^t puTTQ^'i and Socrates himself feels some 
difficulty about the matter (130 c— d). They abo raise 
subtle difficulties about the nature of the relation between 
the ^i&jj and the sensible things which, according to the 
doctrine of the Platonic Socrates, get a secondary and deriva- 
tive kind of exiatence from " participating " in these eiBvi^ 
" having communion with " them, exhibiting their " presence.'* 
The one question they do not think of asking is what an 
«!8o7 or ISia is. This they are presumed to understand 
perfectly frani the outset. Similarly the doctrine is assumed 
to be known aud accepted by the Locriao astronomer Timaeus, 
and he, too, though no member o£ the familiar Socratic 
group, but a Pythagorean from Magna Graecia, represents 
it as something universally believed in by a community, 
presumably the Pythagorean circle to which he belongs. 
(Twuieits 51 c ^Ti^v eKdo-TOT€ elpai ri ^a^ev elSo? 
itcdarov i^oijTot^, to B' qvBIp up* ^p trX^jv X070? ;) To be 
sure, it is almost universally asserted that this representation 
is unhistorictil, and that Plato is merely making Socrates 
the mouthpiece of a doctrine which he well knew himself 
to have invented, and for which he had himself devised 
the characteristic technical nomenclature, much as the 
Alexandrian autlior of the Wisdom of Soloirwii aud the 
Palestinian author of Eccknmt^ put thoughts demonstrably 
borrowed from Greek litertiture and philosophy into the 
mouth of the '* son of David, kiug over Ismel iu Jerusalem " ; 
though the theory still leaves it a mystery why Plato 
should have carried the fiction so far as to include the 
Pythagoreans of Magna Graecia among the " we " to whom 
he ascribes his doctrine, and why Aristotle sliould have 
accepted the fiction so readily that he habitually treats 
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I hMve atreadj tried to show that the evidence of 
Aiislode^ which is oomiaoQlj supposed to justify this theory 
of the dSf 9S m Flatooic noirdtj, w regnhirly imsinterpreted. 
Hie ol^ect of the piBseiit Memy is to support the argumentB 
wlddi cazry bade the doctime to Socrates himself, aud stni 
earlier, bj an examinatioii of the use of the words eWos, 
SUm m Greek proei^ outaide the philosophy of Plato aad 
Araiolle^ aDd to show botb what was the original meaning 
of the wotds, and how they aoqimed oertaiti definite 
teohniod seiiaea in the sdenae of the tlfth century. Thus, 
for OUT potpoaea^ the foUowiag classes of literature require 
to be considered : (1) the oi^dinary non-philaaophical writings 
of the filth and early fourth oenturies, both historical and 
oratoncal, (2) the remains of Pythagorean mathematics^ (3) 
the retoains of the early rhetonciaus, (4) the medical 
writers. The basis from which I shall argue ia what I 
believe to be a complete list of aU occurrences of the terms 
in question in Greek prose literature, exclusive of Plato and 
Aristotle themselves, down to the death of Alexander the 
Great ; and I believe that, with this material before me, 1 
shall be able to show that dBoq, i&ia, wherever they occur | 
in any but a most primitive sense, have a meaning due to 
their significance in Pythagorean geometry, that it is this 
geometrical sense wMch has given rise to the technical 
meanings in which we find the words employed in medicine 
and rhetoric, aad, though on this part of the question I 
shall content myself with a few hints, that it supplies the 
key to the Platonic doctrine itself. If we am establish the 
point that eiSo? aad iBia were already familiar scientific 
conceptions in the fifth century, and that they occur in the ; 
medical writers in particular in a sense hardly distinguish- 
able froDi that of Plato's earlier dialogues, we shall have 
gone a long way towards rehabilitating the veracity of | 
Plato's assumption that belief in efSij was characteristic of 
Socrates, and incidentally towards answering the question. 
Where, then, does the originahty of Plato come in ? There 
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are, in particular, certain prejudices which I believe to be 
very conimon in the miudB of Plato's readers which I shall 
endeavour to remove aUogether. The chief of these 13 the 
ingrained notion that tlSo^ began by meaning a ** kind " or 
" class/* and that Plato thus derived kis theories about etS^j 
from thiB sense of the word by " hypngtatizing *' the 
" common nature " of a " class ** into a transcendent object 
As against this very frequently expressed view, I shall try 
to show that the meaning '* real essence " is the primary, 
the meaning *' logical class *' the secondary and derivative, 
and that this is so certain that it is worth while to raiBe 
the question whether, in Plato, eZSos: ever really means cfass 
at all. Properly, as I shall contend, the cISo? of a thing 
nteans the same as its ifiva-if^t in all the various senses in 
which <f>vcn^ is a term of fifth-century science, and that thie 
is what explains both the correlation of cISo? and significanl 
ipofm which we find constantly in Plato, and moat pro- 
minently in the Crafylus, and the habitual use of such 
expressions as to rov irwpuiro^ e?So9, iruj(r}f; elhofs, and the 
like, as mere periphrases for trmfm, ^v-^^^ and so forth. I 
must apologise for a certain degree of apparent incoherence 
in the arrangement of the following pages. It is due partly 
to the difficulty inherent in what, so far as T know, is the 
first attempt to digest the whole of the material, partly to 
the necessity of making an artificial separation between, e.g., 
historians, physicians, ^va^ncoi, who in reality belong to the 
same age and employ the same vocabulary, 

I may best begin, I think, with establishing a point of 
some importance, which is only too generally overlooked. 
elSu? and IBia are, as we shall see reason to hold, not 
common words at all in the vocabulary of Attic prose. 
The bBst proof of this— the facts will be presented in detail 
later — is their almost entire absence fi'om Xenophon and 
from the language of Attic forensic and political oratory, as 
weU as from that of Aristophanes. There is every reason 
to suspect that both terms are an importation from the 
technical terminology of Ionian science, primarily, no doubt, 
from medicine, and to a lesser extent from rhetoric. The 
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instances in ThucydideB^ the onljr Attic uon-professional 
writer who makes much use of the words, will be found, I 
think, to bear out this suggestion. But, so far as the words 
did actnally occur in everyday non-professional Attic, it 
fleenis clear that the sense of eJSo? at least was " body " or 
" physique ** — '^ body,** that is, in the special sense of the 
humau body. The importance of tliis is that it shows that, 
in current language, the word implied no contrast of 
" reality " with appearance ; it did not mean " what really 
is " as contrasted with ** what seems to be " nor yet " what 
a thing looks like " as contrasted with what it is* Both 
these senses, which we find constantly in the language of 
science, must then, presumably, have been drawn from some 
other source than the vocabulary of current Attic, And I 
believe it will not be hard to show that this "other source" 
is the technical terminology of Ionian science. 

To establish my point sufficiently for my immediate 
pm'pose> I will cite one passage from Aristotle and another 
from Mate, In the chapter of the Podm which deals with 
the removal of alleged difficulties in Homer by proper 
punctuation and exegesis, we are told that some students 
foimd such a tUfficuIfcy in the statemeiit that Dolon etSc^ 
fiiv irjp xafco^, and Aristotle proposes to remove it by the 
suggestion that Homer is here using a Y^wrra, or un- 
familiar dialectical word. He does not mean that Dolon 
was ''ill-formed/' but that he had an ugly face. In support 
ot his view he remarks that the Cretmis use the word 
€U£iS?j5 in the sense of evTrpQamiro^^^ "handsome" {Foft, 
1461 a 12 fcal top A6Xwi/a » . , ou to trmfia aa-vfi^^rpop 
oKka TO irpoa-mirov ala^popf to yap eveiBh oi K/?^Te? <ro 
add* By water > evirpotrmTroif koKovo'C). The implication is, 
of course, that in the current Attic tmihi^^ "tiever meant 
** handsome " ; it would be immediately assumed by an 
ordinary reader that /caKo^ to elSo? meant not '' ugly to look 
at/* but *' deformed of body/' unless you explained that 
there is a little-known dialect iu which cictSij? means 
what the world at large calls evTrpoo-oiTro^. That is, elSo^ 
in current Greek means the hod^^ or physique as a whole. 
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The same point comes out m Plato^ Protagoras 352 a, where 
Socrates says that if you had to judge from a man's elSo? of 

his state of health or fitness for some particular work, you 
would not be content to look at hia face and hands, you 
would tell him to strip and show his chest and back (tB&v 
TQ irpoa-fsmov Koi rm -^etpa^ aKpa^ €t7rQi, "JOt, StJ fLoi awo- 
KaXv^a^ fcal ra arriB'^i fcaX to p^rrti^pevov iwL^H^ov, Iva^ 
iTrto-tci^jrofiat (Taff>€<rr€pov). Another curious illustration of 
the same point may he found at Tiwaeus 66d, where we 
am told that smells liave no etS^ (wepi Se Bi} r^y twf 
yLVKTiQpmv SvvupiP, eiBrj psv ovm m)* This might, at first 
sight, seem to mean simply that we cannot make a 
systematic classification of smells as we can of colours, tones, 
and tastes, a fact familiar to all students of psychology. 
But it really means a great deal more, since Timaeus goes 
on to explain that the reason why there are no ctSri of 
smells is simply that a thing is only odoriferous while it is 
passing from the liquid to the gaseous state, or vice versa ; 
when it has definitely assumed the structure characteristic 
of " air " or " water " it no longer gives off a smell. The 
sense is, then, that odoriferous objects have no such definite 
molecular structure as is assigned by Timaeus to the 
Empedoelean elements, they only become odoriferous in the 
passage from one definite structure to another. It is the 
definite and regular geometrical structure assumed by 
Timaeus for the corpuscles of the " elements " which is 
denoted here by the word elBo^^ I make these introductory 
remarks simply as illustrating the error of the supposition 
that the elBo^, IBia of the Platonic philosophy have been 
derived from the use in which these words are mere verbals 
of IBelu (so that, ag*, /caXo? r^i' IBiav is simply equivalent to 
KaXo^ Ihupy This would be contrary to the whole spirit of 
the Platonic doctrine, in which the ^IBo^ of anything is 
precisely the one underlying reality as opposed to its many 
imperfect " appearances " or manifestations. 

Premising thus much, I pass to consider the examples 
of both words in 

Herodotus, ThucydideSp Xenophon, and the orators. 
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getting aside for the preaetit Isocrates, who falls to he treated 
rather as a theorist on style and rhetoric than as an " orator/' 



Herodotus 

i 8 Mat 8^ ical TO elSo? r^9 yuvatKOfi vTrepeTraiuimv 
(" extravagantly belauding hia wife*3 Jlgtwe*' elSo? in the sense 
attested by Aristotle as the current one, "physique/* Twt 
'* beauty of face" since Candaules insisted on exhibiting his 
wife naked to prove his point) ; ih ov jcip a€ &oKim iriiQ^- 

L 80 teafj^TjXov iwrro^ <f>o0€€rai icai qvx ai/e^erai oi/re 
rf}p iB^ijv avT?}? Qpioijf tcrX. (the liorse is afraid of the camel 
and cannot endure the sight of its^^fi^re). 

i. 94 i^€vpT)07}vai Si} mv tot€ koX rmv KV^tov » . * kcu 
r&p iiKKAmv Traa-iatp irai^pimp ra eiBea (the figui'es, shapes, 
of all aorta of toys)* 

1. 196 Sp-oi &€ Tov B^p.ov etr/cov iwiyap^Qif ovroi Be 
ctheo^ ft€F ovB^v iSiopTo '^pri<rTou (demanded no coTndiness 
in their wives). 

1.199 otrai ^lip vvp etheo^ re iirap^p^tpot eWl ttaX fMeyaSto^ 
(the possessors of a fine and stately phydqiii). 

L 203 ^vKKa TOiY^aB^ IBin^ (leaves with this spec^ 
propmi^, a sense of the word which we shall find not 
uncommon in the scientific wiitera). 

iL 53 S0€P Bk ijivouTo ^Kaa-roi^ t&p 6€mp , * * qkoZoI r€\ 
TiP€^ rk ftBea (and what were their Jtgurcs). 

ik Homer and Hesiod are responsible for the popular 
theology I rifid^ re ical ri^a^s BieXopre^ koI eiBea airiiP (sc. 
r&p Semp) <T7ifjL^paPT€f^ (eiBea again = their figures, their 
bodily forms, }wt their features). 

ii* 69 KpoKoBeikov^ Bk "Iwi^e? iypofiatrap, €tVd£bi^T€? avTG^P 
ra ^tBea rota-i irapa €f^ia't ytypo/j^ivotin tcpOfCoBelXoia-t. i 

iL 71 (of the Lippopotami) <f>v€rip Bk irapi'^oprai iBei^q ' 
Tot7}vB€t where <^vini^ tBif}s is a periphasls for IBiiyp, " their 
figure ia as follow^/' 

ii. 76 eJSo? S^ rrjq fih t/3io? roBe, "the figure of the ibis] 
is as follows " ; &. twp fji.€P Btj ^eXaipimp • . . ^Se iBlrj. 
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ii. 92 Mfipifoi tr^tcmv tii'Jiv ofioiordrriv {" in 6gure like a 
wasp's Dest "). 

iii, 24 i^ofioi€vvT€^ to flSo? e'v to Bt/parop (rBproducing 
the li^^ng bodi/ as carefully as they ean)» 

iii. 61 aScX^fo? • » • oiKm^ pi^dXiara to elBo^i Xfiiphi 
T&i l^ipQVi * * , i^p T€ S^ 0^0 LOS elhofi t€h SfUphi, (The 
likeness meaat is, of course * of physique in general, not 
merely of features, though this is included*) 

iii. 102 eltri &€ ^al ro elSo? oftotGrarot (the fabnloua 
Indian ante are very similar in body, or figure, to Greek 
ants). 

iii. 103 TO fj,€V hrf elSo? oKotop rt ej^ei ^ xdfifjXoi; ♦ * . 
ov <rvyypd<fito. (I give no desci'iptioii of the earners foroL) 

iii. 1 7 S<f>t€^ vTroTTTepotf afiixpol Ta fi^ydSeaj irotfciXot 

iv. 109 ovBip Tfjp IBiffp ofioioi oihe ro j(pmfja^ (they differ 
both in their physique and in their complexion)* 

iv- 129 Ttap T€ ovmv rj (ptopi} koI rm^ rffxiopmv to elSov 
(the braying of the aases and the figure of the mules) ; ii, 
aT€ ovre aKova-aifres 'rrporepop ipminj^ roiavTr}^ oiJtc IBovt€<; 
[to] €tSoq. 

iv, 185 o Be hX^ avToBi teal \€Vico<; teal irop^Dpio^ tq 
dBos opVirtreTm (ttSo? here very exceptionally used of the 
colour of a thing, where in Attic one would say Xev/co^ 
tB^lp). 

vi. 61 iovnap jdp p^v to eZSo? <fi\avpf}p r} rpo^pos aimjSt 
* , , opojaa T0U9 yopia<i a-vfiifiop^p to elSo^ avrtj'i Trot^v- 
p.ipov<; kt\^ ; Hk dwo p^h Bij ravrifs rfjs rfpsprfs pxrawea-eiP 
TO elSo?. (The language is meant to include comeliness of 
form as well as beauty of feature,) 

Vii 100 p£T€Tr€pL7rOPTO pL£V ^Ad^jVaioV^, £<f>pOP€OP &€ 

Bi^aias lUm C' had a divided policy," a mere periphrasis 
for Bl^a i<f>p6p€op\ 

vi* 119 (to <pp€ap) TO irap^x^rm Tpt<pa<Tlas tSca?. (The 
meaning seems to he *' supplies three different bodies'' as the 
three ISim are said to he hituuien, salt, and oil.) 

vL 127 TrXouT^t xal eiB^i irpo^pmp \\.df}patt^p, (As 
in other cases where ciSo? refers to physical beauty, we 
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must be oarefid to bear in mind that mere hcmdaoDieiiess 
of face is only a am all part of what is meant Our way 
of tacitly comiectiiig «aXXo? specially with the face could 
only have arisen among a people like ourselves among 
whom it is customary for men, as well as for women, to 
keep the body concealed. To a Greek, accustomed to the 
free exposure of tbe male form, such one-sided emphasis on 
the facial features as the chief element iu beauty would be 
scarcely possible. This is my justification for treating elSo? 
where it means " body's beauty " as falling under the sense 
of " human body/*) 

vii 70 Si.aXXd(Ta-opT€f; elSo? ^p ovhep roi<ri eripotait 
^mvijp Bk f€al Tpi)((t}fia ^qvov. (They difler no whit in 
body from the others, but only in their language and the 
fashion of their hair.) 

viii, 105 oKm^ yap KTi^o-airo watBa^ eiBeo^ eVa/i/iei^oi/? 
(ef. i. 199 above). 

viii 113 ifc Bk T(tiP aXXmv avp.^d'^mp i^ekiyero tear 
okiyov^, roliTi ^tBtd t€ uwfjp^^e BtaXeymp xrX. (^fardoniuSj 
of course, selected not the beet-looking, but the strongest 
men, men of exceptional physique.) 

If my list is complete, eUo^ occurs altogether twenty-four ' 
times^ IS&f} eight. The words seem to be exactly synonymous, 
€lSo9 occurs once in the sense of the " shapes " or " figures " 
of inanimate things; once, most unusually, with reference 
to the colour of an inanimate thing; seven times of the 
figure of animals ; fourteen times of the human body, figure, 
physique; twice of the (anthropomorphic) figure ascribed 
to the gods. IBiTi occuib in the sense of the figure or j 
physique of an animal three times ; of the human physique 
once; once apparently in the general sense of **body,*' 
" physical substance " ; once with the meaning of propHum, I 
characteristic property, and once, iu the phrase i^poveov 
Bi<pa(fia^ ISiaK, in a mere periphrasis for a numeral adverb, 
" were minded in two ways/* 
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ip 109 KoX avToh "TtoWai IZ^at woXept^i' KaritTT^cav, 
" many phases of war," " war in many shapes," 

iL 19 watrav ISeav ireipdaavT^q ovk iSvpapTo ekeiPf 
" thej failed to take it, though they tried every scheme of 
capture." 

ii 41 \4yti> rrip t€ wdurav woXiv Ttj^ '^XXdBos irai&^vtnv 
eXvai KaX fca$* etcaarov hofC€tv av /jt^oi roif avrop a if & pa Trap* 
^p^mv iirl 7rX€ icrr' av ciBt) koI p^ra '^aplrmv p^dXiar au 
€VTpa7r€\<o<} TO a-mfia auraptc^^ frape^eaBai^ '" 1 maintain 
that our city as a whole is a school for Hellas, and that, 
in my judgment, it is easier among ourselves than any- 
where else for the individual citizen to exhibit a bodily 
training which fits him for the most graceftil |jerforDiance 
of the most various parts/* eVl TrXeto-ra etSij being almost 
equivalent to "in the most various directions/' ''to the 
most various purposes/' and eXBfi thus about synonymous 
with iTj^^fmTa, '' shapes/' '* modes " " guises '' of activity, 
the strictly original me^ming of the word. 

ii. 50 j€v6p^vov yap Kpelo-aou \oyov to elSo? tj}? v6(tov 
^ , . iu rmtSe eSr/Xcaffe p^aXtaTa dXko n qp rf rmy ^vp- 
rpo^mp Ti. I am not quite sure how to classify this 
example^ except that to gIBq^ tt}^ v. does not mean the 
"look" nor yet the '' kiixr' of the malady. On the whole, 
I think it a case in which, as often in the medical writers, 
etSo^ means ^vui^, " real essence/' with the result that ri 
€iSo? T% V. is about equivalent in sense to ri voa-a^. 

ii- 5 1 TO pkv oiv Poa-rjfLa ^ . * roiovrop ^p iwl irdp tijp 
ISiap (introductory to the account of the main symptoma 
of the plague of Athens). The general character of the 
disease was as aforesaid, IBia seems to mean, as €l&o^ 
often does in the medical writers, tlie sffm2^toms of the 
disease regarded collectively. This meaning w^onld come 
naturally from the literal one of " look/' " appearance/* 

ii 77 (siege of Potidaea), When the allies found 
Potidaea impregnable, they tried to fire it, before finally 
resolving on a blockade, iranap yap St; IMap iirevoovp, d 
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7ra>? (T^itnv av€v BaTrdpT^q seal woXtopKia*; 'wpoi7a')(9uj}t " for, 
to be sure, tliey conBidered every device to win the city 
without the expense of a blockade " iratrav IMav is here 
little more than a peiiphnisis for wtwra^ and the sense of 
IMa appears to be simply " phase/* " guise," " appearance/' 

iii 62 ?}/Ae4? hi fi^iihiaai fi€v aurom ov ^afjLev Siori oiS' 
^AOifvaiavq, r^t liAvTm avrtji ISiai v<rr€pov lovrtav ^ A07iPaitiDu 
rrrl rov? "EXXi^j'a? jjioifov^ ai J^oitarmp dTTtKi<Tai. fcalroi 
ffKi'^a^rBe iv oimi ^iBet IxiirepoL ^^€yv Tovro ewpa^av. 
" Our reply is that the reason why tliey did not take sides 
with the Med 66 is that the Atbeniana did not do so* But 
when Athens attacked Hellas with the same purpose, they 
were the only Boeotians who took the Attic aide. But 
consider what was the sitimtioTi in which each of the two 
parties before you acted thus," Here tBia seems to mean 
*' pretext/* a sense immediately derived from that of 
" appearance.*' elSoq below clearly means the " appearance/* 
" situation/' of aftairs generally. 

iii, 8 1 wda-d re Ihia fcaTea-TJj davdrov, not " every kind 
of death/* but "death in all its shapes." 

iii. 8 2 *fal cVcTrcere ttoXXA fcal j(a\e7ra Karit a-rdtTiv rat^ 
'rrQ\€tnt jtyvofj^va fM€P i€ai ahl ityofi^va, €C!>9 ^i^ ^ avrrf i^va-tq 
dvSpili'n-mif 17 1, fiaXKov Se koX fjuv^airepa xal rotq etSeff* 
BtfjWayp^iva^ *»? &v efcao-Tai at fiera^oXal T^v ^vvrv^^t^p 
iipiar^VTai, ** consequences of civil strife, such as occur 
and always will occur while human nature is what it is, I 
but are more or leas violent, and vai^y in the shape flimf 
mmmu, according to the particular situation *' (elSo^ in the 
simple sense of the "shape*' things wear. The meaning 
*' kind " is excluded by the context), 

iii. 83 ira&a IBia Kario'Ti} KaKOTpoirlm^ *' villainy in ail 
its guises " 

iii. 98 iraa-d re ISea Karia-TT} t);<? ^1/7% Kal rov oXiSpov 
rm tTrparoTriSmi reap ^A0f}paia>Pf '' a general flight and 
destruction of the Athenian forces ensued/* {fraaa IBia 
fcrX* — flight and destniction in all their phases, as in the 
instances given just above, a sense of IBia exactly the 
reverse of that which ia characteristic for Plato and his 
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fellow -Socratics. The repeated cambinatioE with xaretm}, 
ilmlf a word of medicine^ iiidicates that Thucydidea liaa 

probably derived this use of the wortl from the Ionian 
medical writers,) 

iii* 112 seal C9 watrat* iMaif j^capJo-acTe'f ri}^ ^vyij^ 
h-pawoPTo TiP€^, " fled ill every way they could '' (not 
'' kinds/' There ia only one kiml of ^vyiq), 

iv. 55 fi/i/ecrTfii)T€? Trapa rrfv inrap'^ovtrav <riftcap l&4ai^ 
T^9 7rapa(rfC€V7}^ vauTiK^t djmvi, teat rovrtoi wpo^ ^ A0Tipaiov^f 
" finding themselves involved in naval operations which lay 
outside their tratlitioual poliey^' ate. 

vi, 4 SpCTrafoeiSe? rijv iSeap to )(^piov eVrt, '*its 
geometrical ^^^hapc is that of a sickle/' 

vi, 76 T^t Se aifTf}i ISeaL meipd re eo^op xal ra vvp 
^eipwpraii '* their attempts here are conceived in the same 
spirit as their captures there " (IBia — pretext, policy). 

vi. 77 opo^vre^ auTOU? iirl tovto to elBo^; rp^wof^vov^ 
mc^re roi^ fiep Xoyot^ rj^^v Sticrdpaif rov^ Bk ^vfifmj^atp 
c\7rt8i ifcwoXefiovp Trpo? dXX/jXovi; ktX,, *' when we see 
them taking to the polief/ of alienating some of our friends 
by ailment, etc/* The nnderlyiug notion again is " look " 
or " appearance " of affairs. 

vii. 2 9 IBia waaa Ka0€i<rTr}K€i 6x48 pov^ " slaughter in 
all its shapes/* is exactly similar to the passages already 
quoted from ii» 98 and elsewhere. 

vii. 81 €p6fu^op ical &? ravri^t t^i tBiat tcaraBafjui- 
(rdfA€Pot X^J-^ecr^at aurov^y " would overpower and capture 
them even by these tactics *' {ravrtji rfji IBiat little more 
than a periphrasis for ravr^tii), 

viiL 56 AXtci^tdBr}^ St- . , . rphrerai iirl tolopB^ elBo^ 
ftJore TOP Ti(ro-a(f>€ppr}if ft>9 ^ijiara alrovpra irapa t^v 
^k8i}paimv fkrj ^vfi^rjpat. This is exactly similar to vi* 77, 
"A. betakes himself to a poHci/ such that . , /' So again, 
viii. 90 01 Be twp TeTpateoaioyp ^dXtara ipapTioi SpTe^^ rmi 
roiov7o>i £iB€i, " the leading opponents of such a polici/J' 

Thus we have IBm used fourteen times, elSo? seven times. 
There seems to be no difference in the sense of the two 
words, but we may note that it is always IBia which is 
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tised as the subject to Karao^TfjvaL. Both ISia and elSo^ 
appear as mere verbal periphrases. The sense " physique " ■ 
does not occur with either wordj tliough the still iDore 
general meaidng of " bodily shape," of which the other is 
logically a specification, does. The meauing " class/^ " sort " ■ 
is never required. ThuSj as a " first vintage " from the 
particular, we may say that Thucydidea uses the words 
in two senses: (1) '* phase," "manifestation," "fashion" i^afl 
the special form under which a universal such as '* death," 
'* wickedness " is found in a particular case; (2) ''policy" 
" plan/' a meaning apparently derived from the former. 
Neither meaning bears the slightest resemblance to the 
sense regularly attached to the words in Plato, " what a 
thing reully is," the single reality as opposed to the variety 
of its *' appearances/' nor to the sense ** sort " " kind/* The 
philosophic setiae thus presumably does not come from the 
vocabulary of early Attic prose. The repeated conjunction 
waaa liia nva^ tcariarf} points to a borrowing by Thucy* 
dides from the language of medicine. 

For completeness* sake, 1 will add the following examples 
from early Attic, 



Aruiophanes 
Clouds 288 aW a'n'aa'eicrdf^pab ifi^o^ Sfifipiov 

(adaFiira^ IBia^ is " our immortal forms," i.e. tlie i'emale 
figures which are represented in the play as the vm^a 
corpora of the Clouds. The example then belongs to the 
sense " (human) body.*') ^ 

it. 546 ov8' u/ia5 ^n'^m ^^airarav hh *cal rpl^ rayr ™ 
^l^arfmp^ j m)OC act Kaivk^ IBia^ ela-tpipa^v a6(f>t^ofiai. 
{fcatrpa<i IBia^, new *' figures " or " shows/' with special refer- 
ence to the actual " figures/' such as the sausage-seller of m 
the Knights.) f 

Birds 993 rt? S' IMa ^ovX€Vfmroq\ | r/? 77 *wlpom ; 
(tBia 0ov\€vp>aTO'i, not much more than a periphras 
we might say, *' what's the shape of your notion ? ") 
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ib. 1000 mvrUa yiip a^p i<m rijy tSiav 0X09 | xara 
wpLjia fidXurra, "the air ia much like an oven io its 

The^nwphoriazu&ae 266 aui^p p^v fffup ovro<rt mal Bi^ 

I yxwn I TO 7' elSo?, '*oiir mau's transformed to a woman 

already in his figure!' Follows an injunction to speak in 

a soft and womanish voice. 

I tJ. 436 iraaa^ S* tlUm (so MSS. Eav., tUm edd.) 

€^ijTa(r€v. If the text is correct^ the sense is ohsciire ; 

but the reference seems to be either to the rhetorical 

ay^Tffiara Xi^em^ of Gorgias or to the (Tj^iJ/iara t^? Biapoia'^ 

of the later rhetoric, ao that the meaning would be " tropes " 

(itself, as we shall see, a sense borrowed from geometry). 

I^luitis 316 aXX* ela vvp tgjj' aKCt^pfiar^v aTraWayivTe^ 

means, as a scholiast says, eh oXXtjp oSdi/ rtj^a, to another 

*• style" or *'line" of composition. The sense is strictly 

the geometrical one, " pattern/') 

ih. 558-9 wov nXovrov irapiyw ^eXriova^ avSpa^ \ teal 

T^i/ ypQ}fjLf}p Kol ri^p IBeav, " better in mind mid body too/' 
I Frogs 384 w^^ pvp kr^pav if^vtov thiav ttjv Kapirof^opov 

^aaiK^iap \ Arjfii^Tpa Oeav iiriKOafjiovpTe^ \ ^adeot^ p^oXTral^ 
^eXaSelre (literally *'in a freah pattern of song/' the rhythm 
"being thought of as a geometric^ structure, exactly like 
those we use to show changes of metre). Or possibly all 
that is meant is " a fresh song," i*e, one on a new mibjeet, 
iripav vp^p^v iSiav uKianintr qq more than $repop vfW&Pt 
though this is less likely. 

Antiphon the Orator. I can hod no instance of elBo^t 
ISm, or the frequent Platonic equivalent p^opipij^ in the 
speeches or extant fragments, a fact which of itself suggests 
that the words were not widely current, outside the technical 
vocabulary of science, in the Attic of the fifth century, 

\^Xefwpho7i\ ^A$rfvaimv woKir€ia. (Text of L Dindorf.) 
§ 10. The SfjpLo^ of Athens dress no better than slaves 

and p^Totfcoif /cal rk eiSf} ovSkp ^^Xrlov^ elfri, ** their 

phydqite is not a whit better/' 
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TM earliet' Sophisiic 

The remains of the earlier "sophiste'* may also be taken int 
accoiiut here as evidence for the Attic prose ol* the period! 
450-400 B.C. My references are to Diek, Vorml^atik^^ ii. 1^ 
aad for Gorgias^ Antisthem^ Alddamas^ to Blass*s text. 

ProlagorcLS ir^pl $€mp (Diela ii. 1. 537), wepl fikp $€ay 

UVK e^W €tO€tmt QVU coy €ltTiV QVU <M? OVIC ear IV OVtf QTTOIOL 

TiP€fi ISeavy " uor what their Jig-ures (or bodies) are like." 

Gwrgias (ap, Plutamh, De jnulimnmi virhde 242 f^ Diek 
ii, 1. 561) tcofi^^QTepo^ fikp o Tofyyiai ^aip^rai K^Xevt&p 
firf TO elSo? aXX« rijv Si^av eipat ttoWoI^ *fvmpi}iov t^^ 
yvpaiKo^, " a woman's fame, not her ptr$07i, should he 
widely known," fl 

Hiicotnium Hdenae 12, K Blass is right in emendiiig 
the corrupt ro 'yap -n}? TretBov^ i^i/f o Be pov^ mai rot el 
apoff/cj} 6 elSm^ ktX^ to to yap ti}? w€i6ovq €iSo^ ej^e* 
^€P opofia ipavriop avdjKTjtj to rij^ ir. €^180? wHl be a mere 
periphrasis for t} Tret^w, like Shakespeare's '" quality of 
mercy " or the common tragic periphrases with Bip^t;, Ktipa 
(tov^ov Bipu^t Toup^p tcdpa — ipA, and the like). The words 
are not found elsewhere in the remains of Gorgias, 

Aniidhenes. Neither word is found in the two extant 
iinhd^u^ of Autisthenes. 

Frudictis. Neither word is found in the remains, which, 
however, include hardly anything beyond the " Choice of 
Heracles" preserved by Xenophon. The same remark 
appUes to the scanty remains of Hippias, and Plato seems 
to avoid using the words in his imitations of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, 

Further, neither word occurs in the extant fragments 
of ThmsymachuSj Critias, or Antiphon the " sophist/* except 
in one remark ascribed to Critias (Diels ii. 1, 62^) where 
elSo^ is used in the sense of (human) physique, an. ^aXXt-^ 
OTOP elSo? ip Toi^ app€<TL TO 6^\v* ^1 

Anonymus lamUichi (i.e, the unknown writer on ethics,^ 
large fragments from whom have been unearthed by Blass 
in the Froir^tieus of Tamblichus, and who appears from 
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Ms sfcjle to be a ** sophist '* of the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, (See for the text Diels ii* 1. 629—636.) eISc»'?» cSia, 
ftoptpT^ are all absent* 

Akidmnas. It is striking that neither term is found 
lin the xara aof^ta-rm^i an attack on the coniposers of 
written iwtBei^ei^, since the mention of etBt} or i&iat Xoymp 
would appear so natural In such a context In the Od^j^ens 
ascribed to the same author we have in § 10 ire/tTrovrc^ 
Sm ToiovTou €iBov^, " by means of such a device/' a phrase 
similar to several already quoted from Thucydides. But 
the workj tiiongh comparatively early, is probably spurious 
(see Elaas's Aniiphon, p, xxvii), and not to be quoted for 
the usage of pre- Platonic Attic, 
I I may next take into account the language of Xenophon 
and the orators, always reserving for special consideration 
Isocrates, who is nut properly reckoned as an orator at all, 
^ at as a teacher of prose composition, and in whom the 
technical rhetorical sense of tSea, elfio^ is naturally common 
enough. 



Memm'ahilia. Xenophon, of course, knows of the im- 
portance attached by Socrates to correct classification, and 
attributes to him a derivation of BiaXeMTixT} horn SioKeyetp, 
to Bort, or lay apart, as we have already seen. But it is 
remarkable that the actual word IBia never occui-s in the 
Memarabilia^ and eZSo? appears (tliree times in all) only in 
the one curious chapter (iii. 10) where Socrates is re- 
presented as diacuBsing characterisation in art with a painter 
and a sculptor, aud then in the most literal sense, 

§ 2 rd j€ xaXa etSif} atpofj^otovpre^, § 7 roU rwv 
^(fiii/Tcai/ etSefTiv direifcd^mp to epjop ^tasTttctaripov^; Trotet? 
^alpe^rQaL rom dpSptatfraq^ § 8 Sef , . * top dpBpiapTo* 
'jTotop rd T^? ^^X^^ ^py^ "^^^ €LB€i irpoa-GiKa^etp* 

S^mposiuM. We have three instances of elSo?, all in the 
sense either of body (human) or physique- 

viii 25 o ^€P rmi €iB€i rbv vovp Trpoai^wPt ih. 26 a 

o 
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ci$«A TOV ipw^vov ')(pmfUvov^ In all these instanceB 
'* beauty ** wouU be a just permissible rendering, but 
" body " LB the only word which a really careful tiansktor 
would use. fl 

Oeco'iwmicug. Xo example, so far as I know,^ 

Hdlenim. Only three examples, so far as I know, all 
in the sense of (hnmati) body or physiqne, fl 

iii. 1. 14 aTremreive Se kclI top motf ctur^^j to re cISo? 
Svra wajKoKop teal ira>p opra <W9 cwratcalBefca. 

iii, 2. n AepKvXiSa^ \a0mp rov^ tcpario-rov^ tA 
efSi? rmv Trepl avrov Kal nnremv /cat we^itv wpo^Xde 
(" advanced with the men of the strongest bodies "). 

iii. 3- 5 oSto? (sc, Cinadon) 8* ^v xai to elBo^ ueavl- 
ff/ea^ Kal Tf}v '^if)(7fP e^ptaerTo^ (of youthful hodij and^ 
vigorous mind). fl 

Anahams ii. 3, 16 cvravBa teal t^v iyKi<j>a\op tov 
<^luiKo<; wp^Tov €<f>ayov ol <TrpaTL^Tai, ical ol TroXXot 
i0avfia(rap to t£ elSo? fcal Ttjv IBUTifTa Trj'% y&otnj% 
** were surprised by its shape and its singular taste/' (Note 
the survival of this old sense of rfBop-^.) This seems to be^ 
the only instance in the whole A^iabasis. V 

OffTOpaedia i, 2. 1 (f^vvat Bi 6 KOpo? \iy€Tat^ xal 
aiSerai tri iciti pvv ifwo tu^v ^ap^apmp cISo? pkv KciXKioTO^^ 



' The outiie abtience of any refer&iioe to tho efSij trpiii Xtsuophon'a Sociatie 
books is nat m startling as it looks. If the conception of effii/ \% as I shall_^ 
argue, primiLrily Pythagorean, X«uophou h ntily ajclhenug to hi» mgut&l^| 
policy of iirotecting his mnster'ii xnemory by preaerviug silence about aO that^ 
tionuected hitti with a mytiterlous and suspected *'sect," Moreover* it is 
quite j^iossihle that Xenophon knew nothing about the matter. Ho uever^g 
saw Socrates after liia dejiartnrfl for tbe army of Cyms, and the Antihfm^^ 
makes it clear that he was finite a young man at that date. (His patron 
Proxenus was only thirty, aiid Xetiophon was presumably younger atill.) 
Taking this and the general superficiality of his character into aooount, 
we may fairly suppose that Socratts did not exactly take Xenophon into \m 
iomo^t contidenee, and that one reasou why he has bo Httle to t«ll about his 
master's beliefs is that he knew very little of thenu He says he liai^iiallj 
boon present at a great many of the conversations he raports» but t&^!l4[^^^ 
sayM he bad heard Socrates talk about the battle of Cunaxn. Further, we d^N 
not know how much even of what he may have lieard he has mangled 
because he could not understand tt. 
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"^v^v Zk ^tXavSpmiroTaro^- flSo^i likB fiQp^iq in the VlB%% 
senteBce, means body as opposed to mind. 

^TOv^ €X€j€v tcrX, elSo^ again — body (" those of the finest 
physique *'), 

V. 1* 6 vvv fjt£jrroi i^atpou^€v aphpi <r€, €v ttrOi or*, 
<iiJTe TO flSo? iieeivov x^^P^^^ ^^'^^ tiVT€ rijv yi^m^tjp ovr€ 
Swu^iip ^TT*y i')(Qvri (*' inferior neither in hody nor in 
xmud nor in estate "). 

viil 2, 6, (In a household ordered on the Soci^tic 
principle of specialisation of function, bo that the baker 
lias nothing to do but bake loaves) kcll pir^Be tovtqu? 

%he work will be better done than anywhere else, cISo? 
lere might mean *' shape " but it is more likely, perhaps^ 
^hat it means *' sort,'* " kind," If so, it is the only 
^sample of this sense in Xenophon, 

HuTo, No case of IMa or e!So^. 

AgesUan^ No case of either word, 

MipparcM^us. No case of either word. 

Eespuhlieu LacedamamvwTum, No example. 

Be Vt€tigaHbii&. No example* 

Apoltu/ia. No example. 

De Ma Eqnestri. One case of elho^ with reference to the 
physique of a horse, 1. 17 cISo? p^kp h)} irrnXov ovrm hota- 
fia^opre^ fj.akt<rr* ap fffilp hotcovtri rtfy-^dveip cuttoSo? xal 
la-^vpov fcal €v<TdpfCov ftal €V(T')0p.ovo^ fcal evfxeyeOov^, 

Cymgetimi^. We have the tbllowing cases of etSo?. 

2, Z j(p7} Sc TOi' p>€v aptcvmpov elvat , , . rfjp r^Ximap 
irepl Iti? etKoai, to St' elSo? eXa^poy, la^vpov^ ^^vy^ijp 5^ 
UapQP, " he must be about twenty years old, strong and 
light in body and adequately endowed in mind/' 

3. 3 ai hi€ aKKjtjpal rh etSfj '^aXeww awo rmp kvpi^- 
y^cimv awaXXdrrova-t, " dogs of stiff and stubborn huild 
are badly used up in hunting/' (L. & S, rightly class 
this among passages in which incXijpQ<^ is used of the body, 
as the opposite of vypo^, supple, lithe.) 

3- 11 o'ia^ Sk Bet eipai tov airou yepov^ rd t€ ttBii 
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Kal ru oKXa tppaam, '* what they aliould be like 
physique, and in other points," 

4, 2 Kal iav ttitri TOiavrat. at Kvves, €C^ovrai ta-^vpai 
Ta €i8i)^ iXaippai, o'vp^^erpoij woSmxetf^t fcal awo raiv 
irpotTQ^'Trtoi/ (f>aiSpat xal eva-rofd^t. (Note the implied 
antithesis l)etweeii points of bodf and peculiarities of face.) 

4, 6 iMTa Sf Tov €i8ovs fcal rov ^pyov tovtqv €v^ 
^v)(p& etrrm^rap Kal €V7roS€^ fcal £vpip€<i fC at evrpt^e^f^^ 
*' besides having the poiuts of body and metliod of working 
described, the dogs should be high-spirited, swift of foot^ 
keen of scent, and should have a good coat/' H 

7. 7 eTT^iBatf 6 \aym evpia-Krjrai, iav p^v fcaXal Sytrt 
wpo^ TOP hpop^Qv ra etSij, p/q avi€vat €v6v^^ ** when the 
bare has been started^ if their bodies are well suited for 
coursing, they should not be unleashed at once." fl 

7. 8 iav yap opLoBev Koka^ ra etSi^ outran fcal ev-^u-™ 
-^Qv^ TTpo^ rov Bpopov ifriXifiit opmaai rou Xa7w ipTeiuo- 
fi€vat prfyvvvrai. etSff again = their bodies as opposed to 
their irvxtj. , ^ . , , ■ 

6i}pa^, '* the same fashion or disposition '* of the chase, ctSo^ 
exactly ayiionymons with a^^pdi, and naeaning something 
like the geometrical or topographical arraugeraent adopted. 

Thus we may say generally that lUa is not a word of 
Xenophou's vocabulary ; elSo? is relatively unfamiliar, and 
always means ** body " (except in the Cynegdicm, almost 
always the human body) save in two eases, in one ot^ 
which it means quite literally a "plan" or "diagram"^ 
(try(7jpa), and iu the otlier^ apparently, '' sort,'* ** kind," Tha^ 
contrRSt in usage between Thueydides and Xenophon seems^ 
to me strongly to support tlie view at which I have hinted 
that the word, except iu the sense of " body," was oon- 
Attic, and is in Athenian literature a loan -word from 
Ionian science, (by which I mean, of course, science wriltett 
in the Ionic dialect, independently of the place of its origin)* 
We note, in particular, the absence of the sense etSo^ = yipo<{^ 
— " sort," " class." Further investigation will, I hope, show 
that this is one of the latest meanings to be acquired, and 
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only arose under tlie JDHuence of the Academy* If tliis is 
tmej it will follow that, so far from the elBn of l*lato having 

been reached by the '' unification of coucapte," the uotion 
of a ** species ** or " class *' was obtained by tlie conceptualis* 
iBg away of Socratic etSt}, 

To take the orators next. For tlie sake of completeness, 
I give all the instances from Andocides to Hyperides, 
(Antiphon has l3een already disposed ot^ and Isocmtes si mil 
receive special treatment later oil.) 

Andocides 

De Mydcriis 100 TrpaTJOfMvo'i S* ov woXv tlpyvpioi* iwl 
T0t? al<T^lt7TQL^ epyotf; €^i]^ (ie. as a tcivaiBo^), xal ravra 
ovToy^ fw^07}ph^ mp tt)p IMap^ " you led the life of a hired 
prostitute, and a mighty sorry one at that." ISia here 
again = body or physique, and the meaning is not merely 
that he was ugly of face, but a nnserable creature altogether. 

Lpsias 

Only one instance iu a siieech of more than dubious 
authenticity. 

[ii.] 4 wXiop jap iBoicoup (sc. the Amazons) T(hp dvSpa>p 
Tai^ T^rf^ai? Bta(f>ip€ip rj raif^ iSiai^ iTO^iwup : IBiai^ mean- 
ing here " bodies," witli the usual contmst to ^vx^^i^ 

Imeus, like Antiphon and the genuine Lysias, has uo 
example of either word, 

Aesehin^ 

From Aeschines we have the following examples. 

i. 116 Svo Se fioi T?}9 KaTfjyopia^ ei'S?? Xelirerai i<pi' oh 
i^avTop T ei'TT^iP €v-)(pp,ai tqIh ^eo?9 iratn KoX ird<rai^ virep 
T^9 'PToXem^ m irpQi^ipt}p.ai. The following section shows 
that the two ^Ut} are a wpahriyrifn^ or "anticipatory 
rehearsal " of the line of defence expected to be taken by 
Demostbenes and the other speakers for Tiniarchns, and a 
irapaicK7}Qi^ t&p woXtrmp wpo^ dpeTrjv. ctSi?, then, means 
here *' formal constituents" of the speecb, and is nearly 
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equivalent fco ^^pt}. The nearest Platonic parallel is the 
famous €iB7) ip rfji '^^x^*' ^^ *'*® Bcpvliiic, which are also 
called indifferently fiipT^ or p^opta* See Professor By water's 
aote on tlie similar use oE the word in Aristotle, Poeiics 
1449 a 7, where the present passage should have been given 
as an apposite parallel. 

i. 134 Tom phf Vi€h ^ * * a7ravT€^ tv^^nBe &t fiiXKopre^ 
TratBoTToteio-dai tcoKov^i Kaya&oixi ray tSea? if>vpat. i&4a 
= body, physique, 

i, 194 Tovrmi yhp irapiaatv itc rpmu dBmv cvvi^nprn^ 
** supportei's drawn from three elaases," a clear instance of 
cKov = " kind." The whole speech is marked by familiarity 
with the ideas and language of the '^sophistic** schools of 
composition. 

ii. 47 eiTTC wpoekOmv , . Krfio'tip&p dXKov^ r4 rtpa^ 
Xoyav^ Kul rov^ irpoK Arffj^otr 0€U7fp avr^i <rvjM:€ip.€Pov^ 
ipeiv Trepi re tF}^ ipreu^ew^ Ttj^ ^ikiirTrov xal t^^ iSca? 
avTov terX^f i.e. about his pe$'sotmliti/, or, more strictly, his 
bodily pi"esence^ his phi/siqm. 

iii* 29 iart yap, m dvBpe^ ^AOtj patois twp wepl ra^ eipj^a? 
€*Si7 Tpia, '* there are three da^es of officials/* It is then 
explained that these are (1) officials formally appointed by 
lot or election, (2) superintendents of public works, and all 
persons who " have any affair of State in their hands for 
more than a month," (3) any others who are entitled to the 
fff€p.QpLa Stjcafrrfipimp, Thus the rare aenae " class " is here 
unmistakable. 

In the wiiole colleetion I only find two instances 
xix. 233 et Se n^ &p e^' ^Xi^ia^ eripov ^eXrit^p rt^t^ 
l&mpj i.e. of better phf/su/He, 

xxiv, 192 €tmp, & dpSpn^; Wdiipalot, Bv etS*?, irepl &v 
etV ol PQp.oi fcara Trao-a? rav TroXet?. There are two sorts 
of matters with which the laws of all cities deal. The two 
€iSi? are then described as vofim irepl t&p ISimv and mfi,oi 
'7r€pl T&P wpo'f TO BiF}pb6<nop* The sense is thus ** class/' 
'* kind," '' sort; ' 
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Iftfctirgiis INot one of these three orators ever u&ea 

Dinarchtm \ IBia, €lSo^, or their equivalents a^pLa and 

Htfptrides \ fiopffe^, 

(o'x^f^ ocelli's once in the pTj^ri^ from Euripides' Erech.- 
thmtA quoted by Lycurgus. aXX' ?fioiy etf} riKva \ <a> Ktu 
ytta^oiTO fcal fi€T avSpd^rtv wpiTrot, I /ii) a'^ijfMiT dXkm^ 
€v TToXei iTEt^vfcora^ 8C. not mere " figure- heftds/' mere 
*' outward shows of man," and elSo? once in the long 
quotation from Tyrtaeus, atcr^uve* hh yivo^^ fcark S' ayXaov 
^tSo^ iXey)(€t, with the meaning of bodi/^ *' he brings ahame 
en his family and belies his own splendid bulk of man- 
Tiood;) 

Thus the two words are only found rune times in the 
whole bulk of what we may call the work-a-day forensic 
and political oratory of Athens, and one of these inatances 
ought really to be discounted, as it comes from the worth- 
less declamation handed down to us as the *EwtTa<f>w^ 
of Lysias. This, of itself, would go far to sustain my 
suggestion that these words formed no part of the ** live " 
vocabulary of Athenian life, even late in the fourth century, 
and that we must regard them, where they are found, as 
importations from non- Attic scientific literature. 

We note, further, that in this handful of instances the 
worIs always mean hodi/ or physique, except in one passage 
of Demosthenes and one of Aeschiues, where it has the 
sense of " class " or " kind," and one where it means 
** formal constituent.'* This again bears out my assertion 
that elBo^, ISia did not begin by meaning " class '* or " sort,'* 
but that this purely logical sens© arose from the watering 
down of the metaphysical meaning of the words for which 
we have chiefly to thank Aristotle. I may put this point 
in another way. yipo^ and elSo? are primarily words with 
implications as diverse as their derivations ; the one means 
" family/* the other " body," The equation yho^ - elSov is 
an outcome, not a datum, of the Platonic -Aristotelian 
philosophy, and one may doubt whether, even in Aristotle, 
the equation is quite complete. It certainly is not so in 
any logical system which maintains, as that of Aristotle 
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does, that tliere are in^mac specim incapable of further 
logical divisioE, fl 

I would note, too, that of our nine (or eight) examples 
five come from the tliree speeches of Aeschines* When we 
remember that Aeschines repeatedly boasts of posseasiug a 
Traih^ia which raises him above the le\*el of his opponents, 
and pai'ticularly of the airaih^vro^i Demosthenes, this recur- 
rence of a technical term of rhetorical art lends some colour 
to the traditions preserved in the ** lives " of the orators, 
which nittlce Ae&cliines a member of the school of Isociutes, 
and perhaps of the Academy, while they assert that 
Demostheu^ had never been able to pay the fees demanded 
by laocrates. The whole style^ of which Demosthenes is 
the most brilliant exponent, with its love of vigorous and 
vulgar metaphors and colloquialisms, goes to negative the 
belief of later ages tliat lie had ever been one of the 
Academy, and his politics are also decidedly of the wrong 
colour, It is not to an Academician of the age of 
Xenocrates and Phocion that vt*e should naturally look for 
the attempt to revive the ** demagogy" of Pericles and 
Cleon. (The story that Isocrates declined to educate 
Demosthenes on " reduced terms " is further confirmed in 
one vital point by the contemporary author of the speech 
against Lacritus^ who mentions '"the thousand drachmas^ 
as the well-known fee charged by Isocrates for his regula 
course^ [Demosthenes] xxxv, 42.) It would follow, 
course, that the story of Demosthenes about the poverty' 
and low station of Aeschines' parents is, what an Athenian 
audience probably took it to be, pure romance, and that 
the account which Aeschines gives of his own parentage is 
probably, in the main, true. 

So far, then, we seem to have reached the following 
results, at least provisionally :- — 

(1) fISo9 and IMa were not common words in the 
vocabulary of fifth- or even of fourth-century Attic- The 
one sense in which they were commonly understood by 
persons outside the scientific schools, which had their own 
technical vocabulary, was "body'* or "physique/' moat 
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usually with an implied restriction to the huniaii bodj* 
Since then Plato habitually assumes that the words bore a 
philoBophical signification, whicli he cannot have invented 
for himself; since he treats it as something which his readers 
quite understand for themselves, we are foi'ced to suppose 
that he derived the teiins from the tecliiiical language of 
pre -existing fifth -century science* 

(2) We have also seen already that tlie words could be 
used, as terms which an intelligent reader would understand^ 
in the following senses : {a) geometricid '* figure," (h) the 
symptomatology of a disease, {e) a formal constitutive element 
in a speech (such as the dympj the Si(iXva-t<; rmp vwo^friwut 
the irpoti^yn^a-L^, or anticipatory rehearsal of the coming 
speech on the other aide^ and the like), (rf) a " trope " or 
Thetorical artificial ornament either of language or of 
"thought;^ {e) a '^ class" or ^' kind/' The word had tlius 
acquired a technical sense in geometry, in medicine, in 
rhetoric, in logic. The problem is now to discover, if we 
can, from which of these senses I he rest follow as natural 
derivatives — i.e. we must trace the history of the words 
as a technicality backwards. If we do so, we sliall in the 
end be, for the first time, in a position to answer the 
question whether it is likely that Plato committed a literary 
blunder in ascribing certain senses of the words to Socrates 
and his companions. 

We may begin by considering rhetoric, on the ground 
that it is notoriously a younger science than medicine or 
geometry. 

I will, therefore, next attempt to give a list of the 
occurrences of otir two words in Isocrates, with some dis- 
cussion as to the meanings tliey bear. I shall follow, 
throughout, the text of Blass as issued in the Teubner series. 



IsOC7'at€S 

We have the following cases, and the list is, 1 tnist, 
complete, 

ii 34 acrreio? ^Xpai irupm koI tT€fjLvo<^ - , . . Set Se 
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^i}€r0ai piJkp ufd^oripat^ rat? IBiai^ ravrat^t ttjv Sc avfi,- 
t^opkv Tr)p eKaripoi wpotrovaav Bia<f>€vy€ip, Try to combine 
atiftbility with dignity - but, while exhibitmg both manners, 
avoid the ineonvetiiences which attach to either, IBiai here 
doea not, of course, mean ** kinds," but much more literally 
" ways of bearing oneself/' a sense not far removed from 
the popular one. , 

pLCfihfov TOi? ttoXXqi? pi] Tom i^^EkiptrnTUTOv^ Twv \Qymu^^ 
^^}T€lv aXKk Toif^ /i^i^wSe^TTaroi/? , , , Sto xal rrfv 'Op,i^pou 
iroifftTLV maX rom irpmrop eupovra^ rpaymiBtaif a^top BavpA- 
^tip, on tcartBopre^ rrjp ipvmi^ ttjp rmp €w6p<^mp ap<^o- 
rip&t^ TttK ISim^ ravrai^ fcaT€)(^pt}aaPTo irpb^ rrjp wo iTjiriPi. 
Homer and the discoverers of tragedy are to be commended 
for their judicious combination of the two " styles of com- 
position," sound exhortation, and the telling of exciting 
marvels. IBea then = a '* fashion " or " style " of writing, 
a sense which, as we shall find, is a natural extension of h 
ttiat of a '' figure " of rhetoric. AVe should say ge^ire, S 

iii* 30 €vp7}<rop,€P ra^ fii) psre-^ovfra^ rovrmv r^v tZ^mv 
(sc, €'<oxf>po(7VP7j^ Kal BifcaiQa-vi'T}^) peydXtav kukwp alria^ 
ova-as* This looks like an echo of the Socratic-Platonic 
language about etSf} and pAB^^i^, and I should suppose that 
it probably is so, though we might, but for the tell-tale word 
/ieTe^^ouo-^?, take it to mean merely that " temperauoe " and 
" justice " are two " modes " or '' appearances " in which 
virtue presents itself to us. 

iii, 44 '^pij Se Sofcifm^eiv ra^ apera^ om €P rm^ uvrm^^ 
tSiai^ dwdo-a^, dWa Tfjp piv StKaiOtrvpT^p ip ral^ aTrop/ai9j^| 
Tr}p Se o-m<ftpoa-vP7fp iv rai^ SvpaaTELai^, rijv 6' ij/cpdrctav €P 
rai^ rmp P€o>Tipo)P t^Xifciat'^, iya^ tqlpvp €p waa-c rot? fcaipot^ 
^i/ija-op^i irelpap rrj^ ipaurov ^i/<reft)9 S^BatKm. A man's 
various virtues shoidd not be judged of in the same siiTm- 
Horn. His justice should be measured by his behaviour in^ 
needy circumstances, his temperance by his conduct when in^J 
power, his command of his passions by his behaviour in 
youth, eSea* is thus all but synonymous with xmipm^ 
and means the different phases or aspects which a man's 
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affairs present. We have found sotne similar examples in 
Thucjdides. 

iv. 7 et ^v ^T^8ajt£W9 otXXw? oloif r ?iv hrfKovv ra? avrit^ 

fr^pLeprfov iari top avToi* rpoirov iKeivoiq \iyopTa '^dXtv 
hfO)(k€tv rol^ iiicovoviFip, If the same matters eould only 
be treated of in one and the same manner, it might reason- 
ably be thought superiluous to try the patience of the 
andience again by a speech in the same style as those of 
former orators. IBSa clearly means '* style/' '' manner," 
** fashion" of selecting the topics and setting them off to 
advantage* 

V. 143 «XXa yap €t\6fif}if aTroaj^io-Bai t»}? TOiaurij? lB4a^t 
[to abstain from snch a style (sc. rov Xoyov), Le. from an 
etilogistic comparison of Philip witli his predecessors. 

i%. 9 teal Trept rovrtt^p S-JjXtj^erai ^rj /j,qvop toi^ reray^vot^ 
GPO^iTip, aXXa ra /icp (ivoiis, Ta Be teaipot^j ra Be fiera^ 
4popeu^j f£aL ^j}Biv wapaXnretp aXXa TrafTt, toT? elBetrt^ Bia- 
iroiKtXav T7)p iroifurip. To divei-sify one's composition with 
all the stylistic embellishments, such as those mentioned 
above, tlie use of novel or dialectical words for those current 
in everyday life, the nee of metaphors. uBif hfis here the 
technical meaning of stylistic "graces," including apparently 
uot only the famous axvfJ^ra of Gorgias, but any other 
linguistic ornaments by which one's diction may be 
heightened and lifted above the level of ordinary lifa 
Isocrates goes on to argue, in effect, that Iiis task is baiter 
than that of a poet because you cannot make a free use of 
sucli embellishments in prose. 

(The passage has been discussed at lengtli at ]\ 151 of 
Professor By water's Aristoile on the Art of Poetry. Professor 
By water gives a ilifferent interpiBtation, which I am, with 
all respect, forced to believe mistaken* He understands 
TOi? etSecrt to mean tok ^tBctri t^f opop^droyp, ** every kind 
of namev** If the passage stood alone, this might perhaps 
pass muster, bnt compare x\\ 74 (quoted below) for the use 
of dBo^ as equivalent to tr')(fip^ Xefeiu?. Besides, a metaphor 
is more naturally spoken of as a ''Jifjurc of speech " than as a 
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"kind of name." Aud surely Iflocmtea meaBS to include 
among the advantages of the poet a good deal more than his 
freedom to use " every kind of name/* He means rather "all 
the resources of a heightened dictioo/' We shall, however, 
find at XV, 280 a clear instance of eZSo? — " class/' "kind/') 

X. 11, (It is easy enough to make an impression by 
defending a paradox, however devoid its advocate may he 
of rhetorical accomplishments.) oi Sk fcotvol Kal wtirTol 
KOI rovTGt^ Q^Qioi TmP Xoyt^P Bia woXktlytf ISealyv xal fcaipmp 
Bva-KaTafjra0t}T(Di^ evpltrfcouTai t€ fcal Xijot^rai, Le» if you 
are to make a reputation by discourses on sensible topics 
witii no paradoxical nonsense about them, in a word, by 
arguments wliich appeal to common-sense, you will need to 
show unusual masteiy of the tropes and devices of rhetoria U 

X. 15. (Gorgias had proposed to deliver an encomium^ 
on Helen^ but managed his discourse bo baLUy that it was 
mther a mere excuse for Iiei' than an eulogy.) etrrt S' ovx 
etc jmp avrmp IBe&v ovBe w€pl rfiv airratp [epycov} o X070?, 
elXXa IT a J/ TOvvapTLOV ■ a7ro\oy€l<T0ai p.cv yap ^po<TjjKei 
TTfpi Tfii^ aSiK€iv aiTiav i)(ppTmVi iTratvclv Se T0U9 c^'H 
ayadm tlvI Siatf>€popTas^ The matter and manner which 
would be appropriate in a " speech for the defendant "' is 
out of place in an eulogy on admitted excellence. In both 
this aud the last passage l&im means IBmi Xoymv^ " styles 
of dificoui*se/' Hence in the first of the two, IBeat is con- 
joined with Kaipoli it is in the choice of the appropriate 
tone for the various parts of his discourse, and in the 
observation of due proportion and strict relevancy in the 
handling of the topics selected, that the skill of the 
rhetorician is shown, 

X. 54 Tmp Bk KaXkov<; awetrreptjfiipcop oifSkp evptfao^p 
dywrrmp^pop aWa irapra KaTo^popovp^pa^ ttX^i^ oaa 
ravTT}^ ri}^ IBea^ K€/coiptk>P7}fC€. Here again the language 
seems anticipatory of Platonic phraseology ; IBia for once 
seems to stand for the self-identical object denoted by the 
name KaWo^, the airo & eVrt tcoKop, and fcoipmvla is one 
of the technical terms in Plato for the relation between 
such an avrh % itrri and its partial embodiments. Hence, 
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ii\ as I think Blaas has proved, the Helena really belongs to 
a date about 390, the passage may be used to show that 
the characteristic language of tlie theory of etBrj was known 
to Isocratei* littk more than tan years after the death of 
Socrates, Belie ring, as I do, that the SepiiMic was written 
before the King's Peace of 388/7, I am not surprised at 
this ; but, if a fact, it is enough to show, irrespective of 
any theory as to the dates of the Platomc dialogues, tliat 
the theory cannot have been invented by Plato; it must 
have been in existence for a fairly long time before Isocrates 
could use its technicalities aa current literary coin. The 
same remark applies equally to 

X. 58 Tocrai/Tiji S' eva-e^eiai teal irpovoiai ^(pwp.effa 'jrepl 
Ti)v ISiav TTiu ToiavTtjp (sc. to koXXok) /ctX,, where, as when 
Plato s freaks of the aina tcaB" aina ^tBrj^ the natural 
Englisli translation would be simply '' thing/' and the 
pretentious bad Eoglish ** entity/* ^ 

X!» 33 wfTT ov ftovQv T^? (iXTjd^iaf; avTiap aXXa fcal ri}^ 
IBia^; oXfi^, St" ?}? evXoyettf Set, <^aiif€i, Sti}^apTr}tC€o<^. You, 
says Isocrates to Folycrates, have not merely failed to prove 
the truth of your statements about Bumris, but have shown 
your ignorance of the style appropriate to an eulogy. ISia 
means ISSa \iywv, the style appropriate to a certain literarj" 
(/enre. 

xii. 2, Isocrates describes his own discourses as iroWo^v 
pht ivOvp^Tip^drmv yifioi^rm, qvk oXiymu S' avriBiaeiiiv Kai 
irapit7u>fT€mv KaX rSv oXXqjp IBecoif rmv iv Tat^ p-fjTopeiaL^ 
Siakap^TTOvauyu. We see from this the origin of the various 
rhetorical senses of ISea of which we meet so many examples 
in this author. Priinarily it Tueans an artificial arrange- 
ment of words or clauses adopted by tlie pmfeasional rhetors 
for the purpose of raising the style of their itriB^l^ei^ above 
that of ordinary life. The IS^ai of rhetoric are, to begin 
with, strictly "figures of diction'' (cr;^J7^Ta Xefea)^^), ^^^ 
begin with the famous o-^^i^pLaTa or artificial verbal tricks of 

^ It ihould be obfierred that the whole context (Md&^ut 54'S@) presentB 
itttmg affinities witli the doctrina of ^pws eriioundod by Plato, which we 
h&VQ alre&dj seen I'casoD to regard m thorougbly Socratio^ 
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Oorgias, antithesis, parallelisiii, pansosis, and honioeot^leutoii. 
The extension of the word to artificial emhellishmenta of 
a less mechanical kind, the rheboricai question, effective 
aposiopesis, and tlie like {^-^i^pdira htapoia^), was easy and 
obvious, and ISia in the sense of the general *' style " 
appro priaLe to a gi\^en composition (eulogy, invective, and 
the like) seems to be merely the collective use of the same 
word. IsocrateSj as our examples show, extends the word 
to cover not only the Topyma crj^;?J/i.aTa, or *' figures " pi oper, 
but atylistie foppery of every kind, and can thns distingitish, 
ag,, the l&eat proper in nu *' apology " from those suitable fo^M 
an eulogy.' i 

xii* 132 iym Se ipt}fiX ra^ jMv lMa<i roip TroXiret^v 
T/3€t? elvai fiova<;, oXiyap^iav^ hjjfioxpartapi ^ovapxi^.^^^ 
The object of the passage is to argue that men in general 
are wrong in confusing '' aristocracy " with a government 
Atto TifiTjfiMTWPf and reckoning it as a fourth l&m TtoXgreta^J^^ 
Whatever be tlie apparent constitution of a wa\if?, if it 
places its best men in office and obeys them, it is iii spirit an 
dpnTTOKpaTia. (See the whole context 131-134.) Hence 
the ISiat Twv TroKireimi/ are contrasted with the (fxvtrei^ tc&l 
Bvpu^etq rmv iroXtT^tcSp of 134 aa form with substancei or 
letter with spirit So the sense is ** I maintain that thefl 
outward forms of government are three only, nde by the 
many, rule by the iew, rule by one/* The addition of_ 
"rule by the best" to the list rests on a croas-di vision, and 
Isocrates is urging that the constitution maintained from' 

' On the trx^f^"^^ <^f Gorgtaa see spei^mlly BUsa, AtUscke BeredsanJ^^it^^ 
L 63 If. It h important to note thut Gorgias \va.^ not only a Sicihan, but, 
aocording to a tradition wbtcli seems fairly autlieDtieated, a |)ei^onal diadple^^— 
of Em]>edoelt;8j aud that the nam^ tS^ai wau ^ven to ELii|>Qdocle£' foui^l 
''roots of things" by Philiation, Hence we may reaaonably look to a con-^' 
naotion with Pythagorean licieaice, through Empedocles, for the originsl 
meaning of li^iai or <rxT^/«tr(i (the words are equivalent) a^ a term of ihatoriCt 
And we aee at ouce what the connection of thought must liave been. The 
original ^^fjLara of Gorgias were quite literally '^^lattenia," **sha|)cs/* 
** diagrams" for the arrangement of the worda of a kQXov or the JcwXa 
of a '^fieriod/' When we employ^ as Gorgias, I imagine, himself did, a 
diagrnTn to exhibit the nature of a chiasmua or a wapiffi/KFi^, or to «how the 
paraileliam between the xQXa of a irep/oSfls, wa are instinctively going bock 
to the primary sense of the phrase *'fl/i/if?r of s|«ech/' 
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the time of Tbea^iis to that of PisiBtratus was in fm^^n 
'* rale by tlie many/' but in substantial fact " rule by the 
best/' We have an opposition of IBia and tpiai^, not, as 
m Plato, an identifi cation of them,' 

xiii» 16 if^fffu yap iym t6>i/ fuev l&€mp ef Av rot^ Xoyov^ 
airavra^ teal Xiyo^€P fcai avvriffefiep, \a0€iv Ti}p iTritrr-^ftTiP 
^VK €lpat TU}P TTtipv p^aXeTT&it', ?p t*? avros/ wapahiii fj,^ 
Tot^ paiBioi}^ {rma^ovpL€Poi^ dWa Tot? €iio<n Tt irepl avrmu. 
IBiat Xo7<i>i^ hei'e, as in otber cases, includes both the 
a^iqfuira of Gorgias, and, more generally, the variety of 
" manners/' ** styles " taught by the authors of the rhetorical 
ri^pai as appropriate to tlie different conditions in which 
a speech may be delivered. The same things are described 
immediately below aa ra cf&j rmp \6ymp (xiii. 17)| and 
the point is that it is easy to learn bow many and what 
these etS?? are ; but to judge correctly how they sbould be 
combined, and bow the result may be conveyed in language 
at onee graceful and appropriate to the circumstances, 
requires not merely the use of a band book, but natural 
capacity, careful pmctice, and training by a master who, 
like Isocrates, is a model in such matters. 

XV. 1 1 Toa-QVTOp otm fi}JKO^ Xoyov trvpiBup fcal rotraura^ 
Ihia^ xal ToaQVTOp aXXjjXuiP ii(f>€crrm<Ta^ nvvapp^QO-ai icaX 
o'VPepyayup . . . av irdvv p^imphp ^p epyop. What is 
meant by the *' numerous lUaL \6ymp " is shown by the 
preceding remark that the work contains "some things 
proper to be said before a dicastery, others which are liot 
fitting for such pleadings but exhibit a frank picture of 
philosophy and its results, and something too which may be 
serviceable to younger men wbo feel t!ie impulse towards 
learning and cultivation/* ilpta fiip ip BiKaa-rrfprni wpewupra 
pffB^paii tA Sk irpo^ fikp Tom Toiovrov^ dj&paf; oi^ 

' The whole paeaa^ reads Uke an ©fTueioti of petty apite ftgninst the 
Academy and the niemoiy of Plato (which is iriault^d mma than otjce 
i[iitt0 grattiito^ly in the oouree of the ]^niphkt). It wa» Plato who had 
notoriously reckoned iptfrTQtfparU as a fifth form of govern men t by the side 
of the inferior T^rrapa itSr} {Mepubiic 544 a, and cf, FoUlicus 301). For Other 
hupudoDl; attacks on Plato and the Academy lu the brochure see §§ &, 9, 16, 

m 111. 
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SehijXmxQTa rrjp hma^iv avr^s * l<rTt 5e n teal roiovTQv, S twp ^| 
Pitareptap toU iwt ra fia&rffiaja Koi rijv TraiBeiav opfMrntni/ ^^ 
diCQva-aiXiv av trvveveyKot, The work thus exhibits three 
iMai, or '* manners '* of compositioii and construction, those 
appropriate to a real Xojo^ Sttcavi/co^ or for*insic pleading, 
to a discourse on the wortli of philosophy (this, I suppose, 
would be a X0705 eViSet^rt^o^), and to a X070? TrporpeTrriKO'i} 
Precisely similar is 

XV, 46 €tf} S ap Qv p^tfcpov epjov, €t Traa-a^ rt? xa? tSca? 
rag t&p \6y<t3v i^apidftetp iTrt^up^jtruev, where the ISiai^ 
in question have Just been called rpoivQi rmv Xofymv and 
partially enumerated. The list includes genealogies (ra ^\ 
yivrj ra rtav ^fit&imvX expositions of the poeta, J^t&i^atic^M 
dicdogws {ipmr^trei^ teal aTro/cptVee?), besides the line to ^^ 
which Isocratea claims to have devoted himself, "political 
discourses " and the forensic pleadings which he professes 
to despise.^ We get the word again in a narrower sense 

* Thus tlve only recognised brttiicU of oratory in whinh. the ^*spe<jclij*' 
•ccorditig to its author, h not a moikl of all exceUence, is the \6yos ^rvfi- 
^ov\¥ijTtK6s. It would have heeu inconHifteiit with the geiieral plan of the 
work to iutrodu(>o this branch of diseourse, unless, indeed, isoldt«d bit^ of 
counsel to the seriously rainded " young meoi " can be takeo as coitiiiig und^r 
this bead. 

It is amusing to see how Isourates* rancrorous hatred of Plato and the 
Acadoroy breaks out in the very opening words of the irtpl dfnfijkreiws. He ^j 
complains bitterly of the iusult^j of ''some of tbe sophiiits " who had dared flj 
to call him a writer of speeches for the law-courts. This, he observes with ^M 
bia usual yanity, is aa alrsnrd as to Lall Phidias a *' mudder" (KOfKrwXM^i), or 
Zeuxis a Bigu- painter. We seem to have here a reference to the well-known 
passage, Miithtfdt!mv.s 304 d, where an unnameil critic of Socrates, who has 
long been reaaonabiy identitied w^ith Isocratea, is described as dvijp ol6fjieifaf 
Trafv €Tpat ffo^^Sf TQ^ttitv rts t^w wipl roll's \6yov% to6% eis rd. SiKo^im^pia SetJrwr (a 
perfectly correct deaeription of Tsocrates' i>osition at the tiaie when the 
dialogue wiWJ written, liefora bis assumption of the part of Heav^n-seut political 
adviser to civilisation at large). The offence, BUch as it was, waa probably 
more than a generation old when the Aniid^ms was written^ hut Itocrates 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven it* We must make some allowance for 
hia annoyance at the appearance of Aristotle as a profegsional rival just at 
the very time wh«n the pamphlet was being composed. So Blaas, AtitMlit 
Bertdsarnktit,^ ii. ftO, 

^ As far as the words go, ipitrr-^^^i's k^I 6,VQKpUrut might mean no more than 
the bits of feigned dialogue with the dt^ri^uof which were a regular part of the 
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immediatelj below iti xv. 47, where we are told that 
** political *' disooursea are more akin to poetry than forensic 
pleadings in virtue of their more poetic and varied diction^ 
their weighty and moral reflections, and the moi*e brilliant 
and various IBim which pervade them, irt St rah aXkaiq 
ISiat^ iwi(f>aP€a'Tipat^ xal TrXeioa-tp oXop rov Xoyop Sioi* 
tcQvtTip, Ihkai seems to atanrl here for *■ embellishments " 
of the kinds intmduced by Gor^ias, antitheses, irapiama-ei^ 
assonances, and the like* 

xv» 74 ov ^OPQP fiiKpoi^ /jbipetTtP aXK oXot^ etSc^re 
'Trpo^tXo^Tjv ^ij^dai Tfpb^ v^a^. ciSij Beems to have the 
meaning of etBrf Xoya^if in the wider sense, Isocrates ha& 
just represented himself as rt^ citing long extracts from the 
Panegyricu^^ De Pace, and Ilpog ^tKOfcXia before an imaginary 
jury. He then says, in eflect, that he lias put beftire the 
audience not mere " snippets " (f^tKpa /iep?) from his 
works, but complete specimens of his performances in the 
recognised departments of oratory. An^l, in fact, the 
speeches^ or rather pam^>hletB, which he selects are a 
Xoytt^i TToXiTiKo^, the De Pace, a Xoyo^^ iinS€C^Tix6<:, the 
Panegyricm, and a Xayo<i wapatPertKo^f the adilress to 
Nicocles. He has carefully avoided making any quotations 
from his XSjot Sitcapttcol in pursuance of his regular habit 
of concealing the fact that he had begun life as an orilinary 
Xoyojpd^of;. 

XV, 183, Isocrates is bpre, apparently in dependence oa 
the Gortjim of Plato, instituting a parallel between the 
arts of the fraiSorpi^T}^ and tlie '* philosofiher " (i.a the 
teacher of the art of effi^ctive pnmpfdeteering). In the 
course of the comparison he says iireLSap yap Xa^toa-^ 
fiadfird^:, ol fikp tratBorpt^ai ra o-^^ty^aT^ ra Trpo^ Tfjp^ 
aytapiav euprfp^^pa rov^i (poirmprafi StSao-zeot/o-ti^j ot S^ 
7r€pl rrfi/ <f>tXo(TO(f)iap optg^ ra^ IBeav uTrdo-as, ah o X0709 
Tvyj(aP€L j(pmp€Po<^, Ki^^ep'^oprai toZ? fia07}TaU. Fiom the 



rhetorician's stock 4n-t rail e. The context, Uowovei, aliows that iBoerateir 
meanH to deQCnbe tjot somelhiit^ wlaioh might appear in a '* liiacour^e'* of 
any and every kitid, but a sub^tantiTe hranih oi Jitemture which cmt be 
nothing but the Xmp^TtHd. 

P 
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parallel with the teachers of athletes we see that tbe^| 
tneamtig is that just as the latter begin their course hj 
explaining the several "positions*' or "figures" employed 
in wrestling or fence, so the "philosopher" opens his 
instruction by acquainting his pupils with the several 
** styles " or '* manners " which can be nsed in oratory. 
He then goes on to observe that in both cases the 
knowledge of the way in which the various " positions " 
must be combined in dealing with an actual situation 
depends less on theory than on pmctice and expeiienea 
The verbal antithesis between the trx^fmra of the one art 
and the tSeat of the other shows that what is in his mind 
in the first instance ia the a-^fj^ra Xe^ew? of Gorgias, 
and that he is conscious of the metaphor underlying the 
phrase ; but the context proves that this is only part of his 
meaning. The IMai of this passage will also include the 
various parts or *' constitutive elements " of a discourse, 
each of which will require its own proper ** nmnuer/* the 
irpQol^iov, tiie hirfp^a-i^, the counter-attack on the opponent, 
the concluding appeal to the judges, and so forth. Eg, 
such a " figure of thought *' as the feigned croas-examiuation 
of the apriStKo^, or the rhetorical self -question, will be 
appropriate in one of these divisions but not equally so 
in another. What is meant here, then, is the different 
"manners" which have to be skiUullj combined in the^ 
successful composition of an actual address. ■ 

XV. 280 Tii fi€P etKQTa Kal ra refc^^jpia fcal irav rh r^v 
wi^TT^mv elSo^r tovtq /moi'op iytpeXet to /iepovi e^' ^iTi^p kv 
avrmp ifcaa-Tov tv^vji prjO^u* to rmv TTiVreajj/ eIS<?? is little 
more thau an equivalent for iraaai m TTiVxa?, but since 
two kinds of such TrtVre^*? are enumerated, I think we 
should render literally " the whole kind of thing of which 
^iKQTa and TCfcfLUfpta are examples," ''confirmation in general," 
This may then be taken as a case, and the only case, in 
Isocratea in which £lSo9 = class, sort, kind. It has nothing 
to do with the Platonic sense, " what a thing really ia." 

Epist vi. 8 etdiapai yap Xe^etv wpo^ rov^ ^rrepl r^v 
^iXoa-otplap rw rfpi^T^pav Biarpi^ovTa^, or^ tqvto irpmiov 
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Set (rK€^aa0aif rl rmi \6ymt koX toI^ tov Xoyov fiipetri 
Stair pa fcriov ia^riv" iirecBav Bk tov& €vp(^^p koI Statcptfft*>- 
a-wfj,€da, ^7ir7}T€0if elvai (pfjp^t to? t'Sca^^ St' ttiu ravr €^€pja- 
affrjaerai fcal Xij^^^erai T€Xo9, oirep vwedip^eBa* '' I aai in 
the habit of telling students of my philosophy that the 
tirst thing to be considered is the end to be achieved by 
a discourse, or by its seveml parts ; it is only after a 
precise determination of this question that we have to 
discover the fif/ures (ia whether of language or *' thought*') 
by which our purpose may be achieved and completed/* 

Tbe following points seem to emerge as results of this 
examination ; — 

(1) It is noticeable that common as the words elSo?, 
IBia are in Isocratas* accounts of his theory of composition, 
they are entirely absent from his early \oyol hucaviKut^ 
a plain proof that he regai*ds them as technical terms 
belonging to the art of composition/ 

(2) The words are completely synonymous. They occur 
twenty -two times in all In one case IMa means the way 
in which a man '' carries himself/* This would properly 
fall under the only sense current in ordinaiy Attic, 
'*phy8it][iie/' In one it seems certainly to mean "class"; 
in cine/* situation/' ** state of affairs"; in three the context 
seems t^j show tliat, as in Plato, it stands for an avrh Ka8* 
auTo cISo?, a determinate <pvcn^ or " real essence/' Tlierc are 
fifteen cases in which the meaning is IBia or o-^rnia Xojout 

* Cottipar© the reiiiarka of BkH3, Attische Berecbamkeil^^ iu 100, "Was 
■diBMjt efJij iider ISitf^i seiner Retbn initint, aidd die Elettifinte, aus dereii 
Mi^hung jed€ Rede sicli bildet, eDtaj-ireelieud den ax'fif^ra in den Qymu&stik 
iilid von Iwgrenztar, wenn aiu^h Vilcht kleinei- Z&hU a<> diiss oiti Wiesen und 
eiii Lehren derselben nitigUcli ist. Man wird dubei bald an die sieben dSij 
dea Annximones (i.e, tlifl older con tern jioriiry and Hvsvl of Aristotle, author 
of the fiO-tialhHi /Rhetoric to Alexander) . . . bahi an die tBt} tiiid rd-rm (oder 
<FTm.x^m) (los Aristotelea eriimcrt ; deiiii der Ausdrnck Mqs besagt dem 
Ifloei^tca aUes und iueht», und e^ heiast so die gange Uattung voa Red en 
wie die Speciea, und femur das Enthyinem und die Figiir, jt" nach Umstiindeu." 
Od the special sense of tlhot = (r^^^^ Ki^^0$ s?e alt^o ih. p. 106, 

The albision to trtinx^^^ is very ba]>py, since we Bhall &ee that in medicine 
too the meaning of ^ISq^ has been largely deteniiined by llid attemijt to 
bring the Empedoclean theory of the ^* four roota" into harmony with 
Pythagorean mathematical 
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which may mean either (a) an artificial construction of words 
(o-XrifMi \i^e<oK)t or (6) a rhetorically effective turn given 
to the tliought expressed (Q")0fia Btapoim), or (c) the " style 
or manner '* appropriate to a literaty ffem^e as a whole* In 
th6 one retiiainiag case, that of the etSri woXtreimv, the 
immediate sense might be *' figure/' '* shape/* but is probably^ 
not '' class/' fl 

(3) The origin of this rhetorical use of tSia and €lSo5 is 
pretty certainly found in the o-^r^fj^ra of Gorgias, which 
were so called precisely because they could be exhibited 
m actual ''arrarigemenU** or ** diagrams." Isocrates thuafl 
becomes au important witness to the conclusion I am trying 
to establish, that elSa? aud IMa were known technical terms 
before Plato began to write, and that they came primarily 
from the vocabulary of mathematics. ^H 



I will next consider the uses of the words in the 
medical writers of the fifth and early fourth centuries^ 
whose writings constitute the so-called '* works" offl 
Hippocrates. It will not be necessary for my purpose t» 
enter into any discussions about the real authorship of this 
extensive literature, and I will only make one general 
remark upon it Among the Hippocratean tracts the most 
superficial observation detects two «rreat claasea, Thei^ are 
son»e which are guides and textbooks of purely empirical 
medicine, and either ignore the general theories of therH 
cosmologists and speculative biologists, or actnally denounce 
the connection between medicine and speculation as harmful 
to the advance of the healing art It is gtsntrally recognised 
that these works represent the tradition of the school of 
Cosj and that it is atnong tiiem that we nmst look for the 
genuine treatisee of the great Hippocrates, There i» 
another class in which medicine is treated as an integral 
part of the biology and cosmology of the cro^tcrrat, and in 
which speculative theories aliout the ^va-t^ of the Ijuman 
body and of the Koo-fwf: are exjilicitly npheld. For the 
most part the works of this class exhibit traces of the 
theories of Alcmaeon, Heraclitus, Aunxa^^oras, Diogenes, but 
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above all of Empedoeles, Tliis means that their authors 
belong to a school who were actively preocctipied in making 
a connection between human biology and the older science 
of cosmology* As we know now, this school was specially 
connected with Italian Fythagoreanism, and this accounts 
for the exceptional promiuence of the theories of Empedoclea, 
an Orphic and follower of the Pythagorean way of life, in 
their writings.' We shall hnd that it is from this class of 
Hippocratean works that the moat significant examples of 
IBiat eI8o9, in a sense closely akin to the Platonic, are drawn. 
Thus our study will biing us round to the conclusion that 
the notion of eiBrf has come into medieine, no less than into 
rhetoric, from tlie geometry of the Pythagoreans, 

As to the text of ray citations, I have followed Ktihlewein 
for the two volumes which are all that has appeared of his 
projected edition. For everything else I have had to faU 
back upon Kiihu, whom I have had to reproduce with all 
his uncritical sham Ionic, only correcting an occasional very 
obvious blunder in tlie t^xt, and removing one or two 
specially preposterous " Ionic " foims which might be felt by 
the reader as positive eyesores, I hope it will be under- 
stood that my quotations do not represent a Greek which I 
personally suppose any scientitic man to have been capable of 
writing, Kuhlewein is quoted by volume and sectiou, Kuhn 
by volume and paga I must apologise for the wearisome- 
ness of the next few pages, but it seemed worth while to 
try and make the list of Hippocratean examples complete. 



^ See Burnet, Earlj/ Greek PhUm>phyy^ pp. 231, 340, The x^^ni disoovety 
tliat PhUolflUB wa& one of these " eel uc tic " medk&l theorists is of special 
liTiportanL^e, since it aocounta for aome \^tt at least of the prominence given 
to biologti^al and medical questions in the " autobiographmr' sections of the 
Fhaedo^ as well m foi' the fundacnental priueiiile of the Soeratic-Plafconio* 
Aristotelian ethics that virtue- the health of the soul = iVcwc^^?; in the soul^ 
which tiius turiis ont to l>e sn application or the medical theories of the 
school of Cfotiitia rtbout the causes of disease. The exist etjc^e of this 
Pythagorean medical school also expltiiiia why it Is that the sense- physiology 
of th« Timatits maitily follows Empedocles and Diogenes, It is because 
these writers themselves are ultimately *o dependent on Akmaeon ; Timaeiin, 
in fact, Tepres«ntB exactly the trend of physiolngical thoii^;ht which wo shorvld 
axp«ct frotn ft Pythagorean contemporary of Socr&tes snd Philokui* 
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Ilepl ap'^alij^ I'tirptKJ)^ (a work iodispeosable to the 
ioua student of tlie theories about uTro^itrcif expounded 
In tlm Phaedo). 

Kuhlewein i. *7 rt S^ ToOra (the discovery of rules of 
diet and hygiene far the sick) dxelvov (the older discovery 
of a distinctively human diet) hia^ipei aX>J ^ [ttXccw] to 
y €iBo^ teal or* TroifCiXwrepov teal irXeiovo^ frpfjjfMiTiff^w 
apyjq Sf itc^ivf} tJ wporepoif fyepo^evrj ; How does tbis differ 
from Llmt ext:ei>t in its appearance, and in being a more 
complicated discovery which demands more application ? 
tlBo^ here seeins, ae often, to mean appeara?hC€ as contragted 
with real fiiot. 

lU ^aXeirov Be TOiavrr}^ dfcpt^etT}^ iovirff^ irepi ttjv 
ri^pT^p Tvyj^dp€ii^ alel rov dTpeK£<rTdrov, ttoXXo Sk €i&€a 
Kar If^Tptxijp i^ roa-avrrjp atcpl^etav ij^fi, w€pl &p elpTjijerau 
The nieaiiing seema to be, '* since such hnish is reqnired of 
tlie art of medicine, it is no easy thing always to hit on the 
moat unfailing treatment Yet many branches of the art 
havo been broitglit to this pitch of exact ituda" et&ea wonhl 
then mean '* constituent parts" ** departments," like Plato*s 
$tSfi ip Ttji '^vxv^ and AriBtot!e*s eiBf) of tragedy. 

15 airopim S* eytiFf€t ol top Xoyop itcetvop Xijapre^i teal 
offQpre^ if£ ravTfi^ rtj^ oSou eVl vwoBeo-iP rr}P rex^^ '^^^^ 
TTori TpOTTOP depairevova-t tov^ apSptinrov^f ciairep virort- 
Biprau ou yap itrrip airoZ^, olp^ai, i^fivp7}p>€vop avro ri 
€0' tVyrou Sep flop 1/ tfrv^pip t) ^pop ?) vypop fiijSepl aXXiav 
etBei, tcotprnpiov, aXV otop^at, eycoye raura ^pwpLara teal 
wopara airoten vTrdp^^tp ola-t 'jrdpTG^ j^€oS/Ae5a. " I rea-lly 
cannot underaUuid in what fashion those who hold tbis 
theory, and in tbis way make the medical art depend on 
some philosopbical doctrine, are going to base their treat- 
ment of their patients on their philosophy. For, I take it, 
they have not discovered anything which, by itself, is hot 
or cold, moist or dry, and shares in no other clfiof. No, I 
take it, they can only avail themselves of the same forms of 
solid and liquid nutriment which are at the service of the 
rest of us." 

The Uepl dp^mt]^ li^TpiKf}^ is, as I have already hinted, 
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of the first importance for the whole history of Greek 
Philosophy, so important indeed that no one who has not 
made a study of it should be esteemed competent to speak 
or write ou the subject. It supplies tis with the key not 
only to the conception of " hypotheses " which is fundauieiital 
for the undemtauding of the Fhfudo and Mepuhlic, but also 
to the Platonic eooeeption of the conueetion of pleasure 
and pain with apair\r]pma-t^ and K^ifmtn^, and to thft 
'* AnstoteliJin " tloctrioe of the " mean " But no passage in 
the work is so important as the lines now before us. Of 
themselves they are suffieient to deatroy the whole current 
theory of the origin of the ** doctrine of etSi?." For they 
show that the terms elSo^f, avro €0* e&JuroS (Plato's aiiro 
icaff mrro), Koivt^vLa already ha<l a known and de Quite 
meaning in the medical science of the fiftli century. In 
other words, the technical phrases of the Phcvfdo are not 
Plato's invention but belong to fifth-century science, and 
science of a kind with which we have already fouod that 
Socrates was familiar. Exactly what the phrases mean 
may be briefly explained thus. The writer, who shows his 
knowledge of the work of Empedocles by his i^peated 
reference to just those four '* oppoaitcs " which correspond 
most closely to the four Erapedocleau " roots," is arguing 
against physicians who try to base a doctrine of diet on one 
of the philosophical tlieories (the ifWoBio'ei'i he calls them) 
about the elementary "body" or "bodies" of which man 
and other tilings are made. To tlieae cosmological theories 
about the primary body or bodies lie gives the name 
vwaOea-ei^f clearly a technical terra in this sense, and hia 
illustrations show that it is specially the Empedoclean 
viroffea-i^, that man, and everytliitjg else, is made of four 
such "roots" with which he ia specially concerned. His 
own object is to show that medical knowledge has grown 
and will continue to grow best when it is based on careful 
knowledge of empirical facta, and unencumbered by any 
speculations about the ultimate forms of body. He argues, 
therefore, against those who insist on treating Empedoclean 
cosmology as a proper basis for medicine, that you cannot. 
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in actually prescribing for a sick man, order him to take 
"something hot" or ''something colA" That is, you 
cannot prescribe a diet which consists of absolutely pure 
" elementary " matter. You have to prescribe just one or 
more of the articles with which we are all familiar, and 
none of these is a pure cZSo^ ; none of them is an "element" 
with a single specific property, " hot," " cold," etc. ; all of 
them are compounds and therefore exhibit a " combination " 
of " opposites " (a tcoivtovia of el&ff). For, as he goes on to 
say, if you prescribe " something heating," your patient will 
at once ask " what thing ? " and the moment you specify 
the " heating thing," you find that to be " heating " is not 
its only characteristic. It may be depfiov Koi arpv^vov or 
Oepfjuiv Kol irXaBapov or Oepfiov dpaSov €j(pv ; it will never 
be merely deppiv} If we ask exactly how we are to 
translate etZo^ in this connection, the answer is instructive. 
As the example shows, deppov, '^vypov, and the rest of the 
" opposites " are €?Si;, but also, each of these " opposites " is 
looked on, in the fashion of Empedocles or Anaxagoras, as a 
substantial thitig, not as an attribute of some still more 
ultimate body. The discussion . belongs to the time after 
the criticism of Parmenides and Zeno had destroyed, for 
men who could think, the old notion of a single primary 
body, but before anyone had clearly gi*asped the notion 
that a thing could be real without being a body.^ Hence 
€2So9 here means at once an ultimately simple hody^ and an 
ultimately simple sense-quality, and is, as for Plato, an 
exact equivalent of ^u(rt9. The conception of the things of 
the actual world as constituted by a KOivcDvia of several 
ethr) is, in fact, exactly that which Plato ascribes to Socrates, 

^ Compare the exactly similar argument of Anaxa^ras (twj 7^^ hw ix /i^ 
rptx^J yivoiTo $pl^ Kal o-dpf ix fi^ <rapK6s ; Fr. 10, Diels), where the facts of 
nutiition are employed in exactly the same way against the belief in a finite 
number of simple "elements." 

2 As Profifssor Burnet has shown, exactly the same ambiguity affects 
Anaxagoras' use of the word xM^a'^'a' It is wrong in principle to ask if 
the rrdvTa xp^f^'^^ which are **in all things" are simple bodies or simple 
qualities. The distinction had not yet been felt, rb Oepfibv is at once what 
we should call a simple "quality," and a simple body which is a "bearer" 
of the quality. 
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except that it has not yet been suggested that the simple 
" reala " are iocorporeal 

re Kal waj(^uv€a'6ai i^ '^v^oyv etSo? 8* aX\tA>p elSi^ov Mai 
*rrairroimp • * . TrdpTt^v Bi) rovrmv fjfcioTa wpoai^Kei $€pfmi 
^ "^^XP^^ TTficrj^cii/. ovre yap &v tovtq ye o-aireirj ovrc 
fta^upBeir}, Virtually €v x^fi^v €iBoq setiiua to be no nioie 
than a periphrasiB for h x^f^*^' ^^^ *^^ ^^^^^ sense is, I 
think, the characteristic ** structure " or " pattera " preseoted 
hj xvfwi and similar secretioriSj so that the expression, and, 
in the end, all the other periphrases of the kind, would 
result from the attempt^ to be considered later on, to identify 
the various kinds of different lH:)dies with different types of 
geometrical conatructiou* I have already referred to a 
striking example of tiiis to be fouud at IMuto, TimaeiiB 66 d, 
where smells are said to have no etBri because they only 
arise from bodies which have lost one definite stnieture 
and not yet acquired u not her. Hence rh tSp oapLmv irai* 
^fuyeph (is a halMVirmed thing) etSec S' ovBevl av^- 
^iffr}K€P arv^p^Tpia TTpiis TO Ttpa tr-^etv otr^/ju^ i.e. the 
Structure of an ehmrnl is not connected with any particular 
odour, 

23 woXXa Be koI aXka teal lo-ft> Kal e^m rov am^TO^ 
^tBea (T')(^f}p.dr(i}p^ a p^eyaXa aX\ijX<^p Bta^ipe^ irpoq ra 
waBfjpLara Kul podovri Kal vyialtrnvn. The examples 
given are variations in the size of tlie head, thickness of 
the neckj its length, shape of the belly, width of the chest 
The combination etBta a-^r^fj^rmp seems a curious pleouasm 
for {TX^ff^Ta, tmless the words are to bo taken in the most 
literal sense, ''appearances of structure.** On the whole, 
the expression seems to me to be puroly pleonastic, both 
etSm and a-^rifiara meaning "configurations," 

ffi, el yXvtCv^ ^jufMO^ ei^p p>€ra0aXXoi e? aXXo elBo^, 
fii^ awo a-vyf<prj<no^ aXXa avro^ €^itTTajji.€pa^, Tfoto? ri<t 5i/ 
frpmro^ yivoiro, Trite pm i} dXfivpo^ 7^ arputfivof; ^ o^v^ ; 
olp^i /Mhf, o|u?p Hera the meaning appears to be quite 
detinitely *' characteriaUc struct ore/' and the question is, 
*' What structure would o yXvxv^ x^^o^ assume first of all 
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if spontaneously converted, without combination with an alien 
XVfio^, into a different * stuff' ?" The answer is that '* the 
sweet " would, in the first instance, become '* the sour." 

Thus wft seem to discern behind the uses of the word 
in the Uepl dp-^atT}^ Ir^rpLi^^ the general meaning of 
*^ structnrej" passing into that of '' element ** or " simple 
real/* in virtue of the assumption that every distinct simple 
quality corresponds with a definite geometrical structure. 
This is just what we should expect from the author's 
polemical interest in the attempt to connect medical theory 
and practice with the Empedoclean theory of the "four 
roots/' (See especially § 20 for the special prominence 
given to Empedocles among the theorists, whose speculations 
must not be allowed to influence the practical physician, 
and, on the whole subject, Burnet, Early Greek PhUosophy^^ 
pp. 234-235, 3490 

Ilepl dlpmif uSdT(av tottcou. The work yields no fresh 
result for our special inquiry, though it contains much which 
is, on other grounds, highly val Liable to the student of Plato. 
IBia occurs once, and elSo^ nineteen times. In the one 
instance of ISea the meaning seems to be " bodily shape/'' 
Eighteen of the cases of elSo? fall under the same head ^ 
the nineteenth Ls apparently to be rendered *' characteristic 
stage" in the course of a disorder. Here are the details. 

I 3 (Kiihlewein) ^n? fikv TroXt? tt^o? to wvev^ara 
iceirai tA 0epfid ^ . . iif ravrfji rrji TroXei , * ^ rd re 
etSea cVl to TrXrjdo^ avrmv airovmr^pa ^Ivai* iaSleiv B 
ovK dyadoii^ ehm ouSg irlvecif. dSia = the phi/siqm, con- 
sHtutiom of the inhabitants (not, of course, their *' features/" 
as the reference to appetite, eta, shows). 

5 rd re elBem r&v dvOpmirtav €V)(pod re xal uvffripd, 
ioTt fiaXXov ^ aXkrjt tjv ^ij tcv vovao^ K€t>Kv7}t. 

1 T^9 Se Bvati^repia^ etKO^ iart ylveaOai /cat rij&at 
yvvat^l teal rol^ eiBetrt, rot^ vypordroia-i, (sc. the persona 
who have most moisture in their constitutions), 

II TO re yap vo<revfiara fLoktara iv raurrfitrt rrjto'tp' 
^fiipTjiatif fcpiverau fcal ra fiep airQ^0ipei^ to Se X^yetr^ 
ra Bk aXXa wdpra p.e6itiTarai i^ erepov elhoi Kal ireprjp 
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KaTda-Tatrtp. (The context shows that the meaning is ** and 
the reat pasa into a different pliase/* eI3o^ = a distinct 
stage in an illness marked by special ajniptoma, a sense 
derivative from that of " shape," " structnre.- ' I have 
already remarked on xaWwTaa-t^ as a medical terra in 
connection with Thueydides' frequent conjunction of ISia 
with KaTa<rTT}i'at.) 

12 TQv^ T€ avBpmirov^ evrpa^ia^s clvat Koi ra SX\a 
#cal ra elB^a KaXXltTTov<!f fcal pL€yi0€a fj^yiarovi Kal rffctcra 
Sia<l>6poiff^ eV rd re elBea avrmf koX ra p^eyWea (^* well- 
grown and finely formed, and presenting only slight diver- 
sities of physique and stature "), 

l!i 7}if Se hta^opm emtri (sc. at aypat) pLeya crtpecdv 
avrSwVi Siaif>opal xal ifKeloves ylvovrai rol^ etSetrt. (The 
differences arCi of course, in constitution, not in features.) 

15 hta ravra^ Bt) ra? Tr^o^ticria?, (for these reasons) 
T^ elBea ain}KKayp.iva r^v Xoiwtj^v avBpmirmv I'^overip oi 
^aa-iTjvoL (The peculiarities mentioned are great stature, 
grossness of bulkj pallor, deep voice, shiggishness.) 

19 Siori teal ra et&ca op^otoi avrol imvroZ^ eteri. 

ik Sia ravra^ rm apdyKas ra et^ea avrtjSv Tray^ia iorl 
teal <TapKmh€a xrX. (" their bodm are fat and liesliy ''), 

ift, Bia in.}i€kiqv T£ Kal -^CKi^v rijp a-apxa tA [re] etSca 
eoLKev dXktjXonTi /crX. 

20 tA 8e 0j]X£a ffavp^trrop olov poiKei eari fcal /SXaSea 
ra etSea. 

23 BtoTh ra etBea StfjXkii^dat vo^l^ta twv Evpfijiraioyp 
pboXXov y rt^P *Acn7)p(Sv teal ra p^eyeffea Bta<pop^rara 
avT€t> iwvroi^ etvat tear a *7r6XiP Ifcda-rTfj/, (eiSea here is 
synonymons with p.<>p^al in the previous sentence, to Si 
XciTrop ^ivQ^ to cV riji Y^vpmwT^i hid^opov avra eaivrwi^ 
iar-t fcal Kara ro pL€y€0o^ Kal Kara ra? fiop<fid^* There 
is more variation amon^j the nations of Europe than among 
those of Asia, both in constitution and in size, because the 
climatic conditions are so much more variable,) 

24 imav0a eifco^ ctBea p^ejdXa etvat xat Trpo? to 
raXalTrmpov xal rb dvSpetop ei TTGtpvKora (fine physiques, 
well adapted to endure fatigue and to face danger). 
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ib, avarficq rk Toiavra elSea irpoyaaTorepa Koi aTrkrj^ 
vdBea elvai, 

ib. elev &v eiBea fieydXot icaX €a>vTol<ri irapairXT^cioi. 

ib. iv ravTTjt rrjt X'^PV' ^^ elBea elKo^ [re] aKXrjpd re 
etvai KoX evTova ktX. 

ib, iK€t Kal TcL elBea /cat rk fjdea Kot tA? (I>va'ia^ 
€vpi]<r€L^ irXelarov Bia<f)€povaa^, 

ib. evpTjaeL^ yhp iirl to irXrfdo^; t^9 X^PV^ '^^^ <f)i(reL 
d/eo\ov6eojrra /cal rcL elBea rcSv dvdpdmoDv Kal tou9 rpoirov^ 
(as a general rule, men's bodily and mental characters corre- 
spond to the nature of the district in which they live). 

ib. al fih ivavTKOTarai <l>vari€^ re Kal IBiai eypvaiv 
ovT(o<i (these are the most markedly contrasted examples 
of physique and constitution). 

Thus we note that the meaning of elBo^;, IBia in every 
case but one is body or bodily constitution. In no case does 
it mean " sort," and in no case " features " or " countenance." 

Uepl Bcairrj^; o^icav. I find only a single instance of 
elBo^ and none of IBia. 

43 oca T€ rffiifov f/ (f>v<n^ xal fj e^L^ eKdaTOtacv e/c- 
T€Kvol irdOea Kal etBea iravrola, where the elBea seem to 
mean the outward and visible symptoms by which the 
presence of a irddo^ or morbid condition is diagnosed. 
(In passing, let me call attention to the use of the word 
TTOLOTTj^; in § 62 as a technical term for the "specific" 
character of a potion. The word is therefore not invented 
by Plato in the Theaetetvs, as has often been thought, but 
taken over, like so much of his phraseology, from the 
technical language of medicine and given a more extended 
meaning.) 

He pi BiaLTr)(; o^ecov (v60a). I note one instance of IBea 
in the sense of a visible symptom of disease. 

39 ^7 S^ Tov IBpdoTo^ IBirj kolvov dirdvTtov: the symp- 
tom of sweating (or (?) the appearance of a sweat) is 
common to them all. 

UpoyvaxTTiKov. I find no instance of elBo^; or IBea. 

^EttlBtj/jllcov a. There are two instances of elBo^:. 

19 CK Be T&v Ka/JLv6vTa>v dveOi/rjiarKov fidXcarra /Metpdxia, 
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viol, a/c^^oure^^ X^loi, v7rok€vK6-^ptiyT€<:, IBvrpi'xj^St fiekavo- 
rpt^c^j ii€\ai>o(f^0a\fiott oi eiKfjt teal eVl to pat6vpuov 
^€^i€DKOT€^, laj(yo^mvoiy rpfi'^vfpmpoLi TpavKoi, ipyiXoi. 
teal yvuaiKe^ TrXeta-rai e« tovtov tov cfSeo? awiBvjji^fCOP, 
A careless translator would be tempted to render the last 
words, '* and most of the women who died were of this sort." 
But the analogy of previonsly cited passages shows ns that 
the real sense is ** most of the women who died were also of 
this habit of body*" dBo^, as nsual, properly means hod^, 
then a given constitution or *' luibit of body " " physique/' 
and 80, eventually, " type*" Passages like the one betbre 
us are interesting because they show how the word finally 
reached the sense of *' class," "sort" by passing fi^om the 
original sense of " body " or " bodily figure " through that 
of ** type/' The special application of this to our present 
subject lies in the fact that the €i8o9 of the Fhucdo and 
EepnUic is only a specialisation of the meaning " type " or 
" typical structure." The etStj finally become " classes ** 
only as a result of a philosophical criticism which denies 
the real existence of *' types " or TrapaBeljp^ara iv r^t <f>Vir€i. 
The linguistic history of the word is enough of itself to 
refute the theory that Socrates began by talking of " classes,** 
which were then converted by Plato into objective types. 
It is also fatal to the view that the €tSo? as a irapdhwyp.a is 
characteristic of Plato's "second theory," for the meaning 
wapaBeiyp^ is current in the fifth century ; the eWo^ which 
is not a wapdBGijp^a is an invention of Aristotle, as far as 
philosophy is concerned. 

20 Kal Bi,ea-(j!>i^ovTo iravr^^f o6? Kayia olSa, ota-tp at 
viroiTTpoiftai Sii tov etSeo? to6tou ycuoiaro. There was a 
recovery in every case coming under my personal knowledge 
in which the fever recurred with these s^mptOTus (lit. *' iu 
this figure"). 

'EmiBijfMi^av 7 . I only note tlie following examples. 

3 efcdarov Bk rcSf hwoyeypapLpAvoav tlBiwv ^trav oi 
tcdp^voifT^K fcal edmitfjicov woXKoL The patients all exhibited 
the s^mptojns described, and the deaths were numerous, 
(elBimp is a descriptive genitive, and the rendering " were of 
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the classes described " is excluded, since what haa gone 
before is au enumeration not of classes of patients but of 
the collective symptoms of the disorder i {^(oval tcatcovfitvai^ 

12 TToXka Be fcal aXXa irvp^rmv iweBtj/jLtjaei^ etSea, 
TpiTaimv, Terapramv, pvfcr^ptvwVf fTvv&)(i(AyVt fiafcpm*, '^€- 
TrXapTjfiepo^Vt aaaySimif, atcaraardrwv. Tiie meaning here is, 
of conrse, *' types/* and it ifi one of the few cases in 
Hippocrates where we could translate by " classes " without 
sensible detriment to t]ie author's meaning. 

14 elBo^ Be rS)if t^OtPtikBimv f^v to \uoVt ro vwoXev/coV) 
TO <fiaKo}S€^i TO viripvOpoUf to Yapowopt \ev/co<f:i\€yp.uTtaij 
7rT€pvyfi}h€€^ : the " symptoms/* '* bodily peculiarities/' were 
etc. I 

Uepl r^p iv Ketfidkiji Tpmiiarmv^ Iviihlewein, vol. iL 

5 IBiat Be t*}? <p\d^io-i wXeiovq jlpamai , , , akX* oi 
Ti^vTmp ra^p IBewp ovBepiap etrriP iBopra rot&^ip 6<^6aXpo2(ri 
yvmpat o/colij ti? iariv t7}p ihiffp kqX ofcoa-f} Ti? to p^iyedo^^ 
IBe-rj plainly means " shape,'* *' geometrical figure:'* 

6 itTifiXarai Bi ro oareQp ttoXXA? iSea?, ical ykp iirl 
irXiop Tov oariov fcal iir €Ka<Fu-ov fcal paXXop re ical i^ 
^a0vT£pop tcdrm Kal fjo-a-Qp ri^ Kal eimroXatoTepov. Mean- 
ing as befoi'6. 

7 iv Be Twi rpowmt i/cda^rm (in each sort of wound) 
TrXelove^ IBiat jtpoprau kuI wepl pkv ^Xdtjim re ^al 
pdiyfLrj^ (a contusion which is also accompanied by a 
fracture) J ktjp ap^t^w ravra 7rpoayepT}rm Tt}* eBprji nat tjv 
<f>Xd^i^ p^vpTf j€Vt]Tai, 7}B7} tr€<PpaaTat on iroXXal IBiai 
^Ipovrat Kcd ttj? ^Xd<rto^ xal rrj^ pmyp^^, ^ Be eBpf} avr^ 
€0' e&fvrr}^ yiverai pafcporipf} teal 0pa')(VTip7}t iovaa teal 
fcap7rvXu>rep7} /cat Idurept} koI tcvtcXorepri^^ teal woIOimX 
aXXai iBeat rov rmovrov rpQiroVj okoUp up tl ical to ctto/wt 
tov ^iXeo^ ^i. As the last words show, the meaning of 
IBiai throughout is ''shapes/' "figures/' which the bruise or 
fracture may present. The writer's own word for ''sort/' 
" class " appears to he rpoiros^ 1 have noted no case of 
cISa? in the treatise, 

KttT' Ifirpeiop, Kuhlewein, vol ii* 
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3 avy^^ ^u ovv Svq €tSea, to ^v xqiuov, to Be tc^i^tof, 

" two kind^*' of ilium iaation, "natural and artificial" 

ib. <»? h B^l tTm^7}Tat xal <r^tjp,a fcal ^IBo^ rov ')(€ipi^Q' 
fi€ifov €v wape^Uj eV '^etrpia-fi^t, iif TJjt iw^tra €^€i. The 
patient's position is to be such that the proper shape and 
figure of the member to be treattjd is maintained as he 
prepai^a himself for treatment, during the treatment and 
after treatnieiit etSofi thus means quite literally the 
" fij^nre/' " shape " of the nienxber to he operated on, o-j^fia 
reftiring perhaps to ita position relatively to the rest of the 
boily. 

7 ^TTtSeo-ios' St/o etSea, elpyacrp^evov tcai ipya^o^evov. 

7&. ra &€ eiBeat aTrXoovt <r*ce7rapvoVt a^ifioifj o^BdXfih^ Km 
po^0o^ teal ^fiiTop^op. app^o^op rh elSo^ T£(>i ^tSei teal rm 
ird0€i rov iirtZeopApov. In the last sentence elSo? means, 
of course, the shape of the bandage. Several technical 
name^ for these ditterent shapes are enumerated, and it is 
atlded that the bandage selected must be determined by the 
shaf^te of the injured part and the character of the injury, 
Tlie meaning of tire other sentence is that there are two 
points to be considered in bandaging an injury; the 
bandaging must be quickly and painlessly done^ and the 
baudage must answer its purpose after it is on. I find it 
very hard to bring this instance under any of the accepted 
senses of €tSo?, unless we tender ** figure" much in the 
sense in which %ve speak of "figures" in a dance, "In 
making a blindage there are two figures/' 

S dyaBo}^ Sk Bvo eiB^a rov iTrtSeofiivov l<ry(yo^ fikp ^ 
7ni^€i ^ 7rXr]0€i oBovlmjf* The sense seems to be that there 
are two ways of making a good bandage, eitlier to make 
the pressure very great or to use a large number of ligatures* 
€tSEa will then mean ** figures/' '^ ways of construction." 

19. (A bandage must he so constructed that it keeps 
the bandaged member *'in position" in spite of the move- 
ments of the body.) 17 eVtSccri? <i? eV rm avrm a"^;^f£ari> 
^i, Biaif>u\d(T<reiv, K€^d\ata o-'^VP^'^^^ id^a^ ipva-ies eKatrrov 
Tuyp p^eXimv* ra S* etBea itc rov rpi^ctp, oBoLTropetp, €a-rdvat, 
xaraK£ia-6ai i/e rov epyov, ifc rov d(f>€i<r0ai. Thus the 
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€tSea of this passage seem to mean the different " figures 
or '* positions " assumed hj the bandaged member as the ] 
patient j^oea throngli the routine of his bodily life, 

Ilepl ayfiwv. I find uo instance of either word- 

Xl^pi apBpmp ifi^oXi}^, Kiihlewein iL 

27 SXt^ 2e f) ;^e!p aXitrBdp^i ^ efl"fi> ^ Ifw *} €P0e 
€v0a ^ » . rovroiiTt KaTiiraaif^ ta^'^vprf *iroi7}T€7}t xal to 
fikp €^€)(ov awmffelv^ to h €T€pop a¥Tm$€LV, Svo eiSea a^io- 
i^ Toifwicrai koI i^ to TrXdytov ^ ^epa-lv eVi Tpawi^t}^ tj 
Trripv^ju I.e. the physician who is treating a distocated 
band must puah it in two directions at onee^ so that etSect 
naeans " figures *' of motion like those of dancing, fencing, 
etc* Tlie sense is thus ultinmtely that of geometrical figureSp 

34 riXV ov ^oifkopMi ATTQifkavav toj/ Xo^oi/, iu SXKot^at 
ffkp §lB€cFi voa-7ip.drti>p ire pi rovTa>j/ eipTjrai. I will not 
wander from the imujediate point, as the matter (the anatomy ^ 
of the nnder^jaw) has lieen described in a diiferent context. H 
e^Sea uoaTjp^irtup no doubt means literally ** figures of dis- ' 
orders," i.e* descriptions of their ajnoptomatology, but we 
lose nothing by reiulering merely "kinds," 

Mo^KifCop, Kiihlewein ii, 

1 €iho^ tcopBvXmS^^ ^X^^ i'jrtfivXlSa (of knobby shape), 

ib, cISos' pat^oetBiaT UTov rw ^ma>v* crTei/OTaTo? yap 
TavTf}i ap0pmiru^ iir" oyKov. 

6 vLKptofiiop dwoa-Tra^rffip* to pkv cISov (paip€Ta& olau ^ 

7r€p cUjU-Ol/ ifCWiCOVTO^t H 

hi all tlieae three caseB, clSo 9 means " shape/' *' geometri- 
cal figure/' 

AH the rest of my quotations will be taken from Kiibu 
and j^iven by vohime and pa^e. 

I may first give the list, a longish one, of works in which | 
I find no instance of Ihia or €t8o?. It comprises 



rifrpt ivTap.i^pov. 
Uepl iTrtKut^fa-to^* 
U^pl vypmp y^p^aio^. 
^^irSripiitiiv a\ e', f • 
Hepl irapSepimp, 
VupatiCTjlayp a , 



Tie pi eX/cftii/, 
Ilepi- aljioppotBGav. 
Xl^pl avarofifjf;, 
U^pl OKTap^i^vov, 
lie pi ipvirvimp* 
Ilepi povamp a,\ 0, ^\ 
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JJepl iraBmv, Titpi avpiyymp. 

Tie pi yvt'fUfceir}^ i^va'iQ<;, Tiepl ifcrofLTJ^ ifj^^pvov. 
Tie pi o'ifnos. A<pQpttr^oL 

Truly a formidable list A geueral consequence of Im- 
portance which follows from thts totnl absence of the words 
ID all these works, contmsted witli their presence in those 
which either expound coamological systems or, like the Ilepl 
ap^ai7}<; IrjTpiKrjf^f enter into the polemic against theni, is tliat 
the words do not l:)eloiig, except in a current non- technical 
sense, to the laiiyuaf^'e of the " working medical man/' who- 
is concerned solely with the piactical cure of disease and 
has no speculative theories of tpva-t^ at the hack of hm 
mind. The persons who make play with them are the 
speculative philosophers, the Kegels and Schel lings of their 
day, to whom medicine is not interesting for its own sake,, 
or as a profession by which they have to live, but as a 
field in which they can give free scope for their love of 
NaturpMlosophie and propound un demonstrable theories 
about the number and nature of the ultimate kinds of body,. 
and support them by biological analogy. What this means 
is that elSo^ and Ihia liave got into medicine out of '* what 
they call *' ir^pl ^i/crca>? laropLa, 
ll€pl riyvTi^ (Kiihn, voL i.)- 

L 7 ovS^fiia iarlv (sc. r^-^vt}) tJ ^e e« rivo^ etSeo^ oitK 
iparat, otfiaL S* €70*7^ Kal ra ovopbara avrris (sic, 1- avra^} 
Sia ri eiSea Xa^etv. aXoyop yap awo rmv ovop^aTOJif ra 
cfSca '^jeitT&ai ^aa-reipetv^ teal dSvvaToif. ra /xcv yap 
ovofiara ^V(no<; vo^oOeTiqixaTd ia-rt^ ra Se eiBea ov pof^o- 
Strjifiara akXa ^Xaa-rrffiaTa. The wiiter is, as we see^ 
deeply influenced by the antithesis of vopLO^ and <f>vtn^^ 
and is also an adherent of the Eleatic doctrine of Being, 
for he says Just before tA pi^p iovra akl oparm Kal 
yivmiTfeeTat, tA Se firj iovra ovre oparai nvT€ ytvmatcerau 
It is clewr here tliat uZea means simply the real things 
or bodies which are the objects studied by a scienca 
The argument is directed againat the view that the things 
which some or all of the sciences study exist only vofitnf^^ 
"subjectively,'* and not ^vaet.. He argues that the 

Q 



-sa^yinTfAA T.icauraiJffT' It X M'it^i^ *iaes nfiC create the 
•inf«!C2B au^uao o ntiin^ j: :ia :fie names: in s in dependence 
SML :ae iiiie^rs "iiar :iiii aamies narr^ mol created. (Kg. 
ouciemacis. m '^iiis tii^w. lues hoc deal with mere 
aames <ir ffTni>ii& mc 'wzul r^aL ^rngT> mad the names 
aave mlj lacauied mrxsicT Jeeaose luuae was something 
wim 1 ii*&z3miac& ■haimi»t*yr ^j be nameiL Thus we shall 
<gac>-h !ii» Tifanrng x w^ a^ ijuc luins ^o^ as a cc^ective 
name iir Miiilj KaliET ine mly Vmi of realicr known to 
siifr -auij Ti**^i if jdftdiee .sfihie ^ite rise of aiomian), the 
^ScK ir*^ ::ne oiiiivuiiii&Z lunnccjiMiia ^ wiiich ^vo-19 13 the 
Aprrrw^rni^. r^ znpLieil itinccasc becween gScb which exist 
^cra juli namtf^ woicii •fxfsc onlx gfi/w woald be pre- 
wsrr^i r w»* r«iiiiEPid aSisb ** rail «KBSi£es.'^ 

L } T^ iitar Tcia rr? TTr|if<? &jc^i y^iSmw mSm ^^vXijOfi- 

"7<» wnar €5 -TTF TTT^*^ «svw&«p7>; irirtiXXjarfiiiFOi cicri, 

cirrrsci^aar sb4 €Tui ibi^cKur csn^ «tdav; totov^ cf tovtcm 
^wjs ABA TV €Zco«? €dnnEiAwTo cm T17F hi-wmiuw irepawOarrof; 
TOT ^37ov hf wn t ^ m w. Here sgazn €i2o? is aboat equivalent 
ti> oc4r{a or ^'ct>. iLe ccjective realrir corresponding to and 
denoted c»y a sgruioana Tii-ime. Thus to tt|? Tvirn^ or to 
TTfi T^x^Tf? cSo>; are perii-hraises for 1} ti^x^ ^ '^VC^- 

L II yvF &£ iif ^munmrmi rwr iifrpmw oi fjioKuna 
ewoiweofitewtH Koi iuuTiifiMaiw im/i^roi mal aXXoici re 
^ieaiw a oim aw m ^«ifr /Aiy ori iwr-po^ dXX* ouSe 
Icuirr^ awergfTTfiiAMw axowra^^ fi^ ou t^ tc^^fi/^ eZroi. 
(e!S€<ri = things, substances.) 

ib. iv Toi^ 'rXfurrcMCi T^r tc if>vofi€P^gw xal twv iroiev- 
§i€Vf6V epeari Ta eSca rw 0€paT€iw seal rwy ifMp/JuiKmp. 
eliea here means not *" kinds," but rather "natures," 
''substances with a specific healing virtue." This is clear 
from the context. The author s contention is that medicine 
is not a thing of haphazard but a genuine re-xyri or pro- 
fession. He is meeting the objection that cures may be 
effected without professional treatment To this he rejoins 
that even such a cure is due not to to avrofiarov, blind 
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accident, but to the fact that the man who recovers in this 
way has unintentionally made use of an article, e.g. of diet, 
containing the very elBea, " specifics," to use the nearest 
Euglish equivalent, which medicine seeks systematically to 
discover. For every disorder there are certain determinate 
"specifics," and to recover from it you must employ them, 
whether by medical advice or by accident. Eecovery from 
a disease is something which has definite and assignable 
causes ; for to avrofiarov is an empty name without an 
ovaia, " thing," " real essence," " body," corresponding to 
it. TO he avTOfULTov ov (fyaiverai ovairjv e^ov ovSefiurjv 
aW' ^ opofia fjLovov, but medicine iv toI^ Scd rv irpovoov- 
fUvoiau (fyaiveTai re koX (fyavecTai ere ovairjv e'xovaa. 
Thus the elBea sought by medicine are the healing 
"substances" or "specifics" contained in plants, minerals, 
etc. Very interesting is the connection, indicated by the 
passages just quoted from the Uepl Te'xyrj^i and confirmed 
by others from other medical works which will be produced 
immediately, between the conception of an eZSo9 and the 
v6fjLo^-i\}v<TL^ antithesis. The point is simply this : eZSo? is 
what corresponds on the side of i\}v<TL^ to ovo^m on the side 
of vofio^, elSea are ex parte rei what ovofuna are ex parte 
intellectus. Hence, on the assumption that ejvery name is the 
name of something, that there are not, or in a properly con- 
structed language ought not to be, any names for the firi iov 
of which Parmenides had taught that we cannot even speak 
significantly,^ the existence of ovofiara becomes in itself 

* Parmenides, Fr. 4 (Diels) oihe yiip Slv yvolrfi t6 ye fi^ ibv (oi5 ybip dvv- 
CT6y)t I oUre ippdaais. Fr. 8 ttju fjjtv iav dp6TjT0v dvil)vvfiop (oj> ydp d\rfOi}s \ (ctlv 
iHiii.) • • • I fJLopipds ydp KaridevTO d6o yvib/Jias dvoud^eiv^ \ tG)v fiLav oif "Xficdjv 
iffTiv kt\. fiopifyfi in the poem of Parmenides means exactly what we find 
«I5os meaning in the passages under our notice, ''ultimate bodily reality," 
"material substance." Through Empedocles, and no doubt others, this 
equivalence has passed to Plato and Aristotle, with whom ftoptp^ is constantly 
used as identical with what they call eUos. When we bear in mind that 
P^p4r/f also means primarily "figure," the use of the word in Parmenides 
adds considerable strength to the evidence in favour of the view that his 
polemic is directed against the dualism of the Pythagorean geometrical 
philosophers. His complaint is that Iheir theory requires them to treat 
"space" as a body out of which things are made by the action of something 
-else (rdvT/a d' iKpivavro hfyja.% koI <t'^/mit* idevro \ x^P^^ A''^* dW'^Xtav kt\.). 
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evidence of the exisiaiee of th^ corresponding efSca. Hence 
we get the equation tUo^ = ov<ria = ^ikti^ (in the sense in 
which we can speak of the ^i^i*; of an individual things as 
contrasted with the collective ^wrtq which is the aggregate 
of til cbings) ="real essence." This explains at once (1) 
whj, in the months of c^^sniologists and biologists who are 
also pinralbts, the etSca fegmlarly mean the ultimate simple 
''element*** of body, and (2) why, in owr more developed 
lermmology, which diBtiiiguifihes "thing" from ^'property/' we 
often have to translate by "spedfie*' or "distinctive" property. 

Tlf^l 0w*os^ avBpti.'Troif (Kiihu^s pages), 

i 350. The physicians who say that man is " one thing** 
(i.e, biologista like Diogenes of ApoUonia who are also 
moniats in their cosmology), say further mal ravro ip coir | 

imo re rm $€pfiov xal rov ^^vj^pov, teal jlueaOat, xal 
^Xv/cii fcal iriKphv teal X^vkqv ttaX p,iXap ^al Tra^jnoiov 
Ti aXXa They say that this "one thing" changes its 
"character and cjualtty" under ihe stress of heat and cold. 
IBhi thus means her© the ''form*' or "nature'' of the 
supposed " one thing," The underlying sense is ** shape," 
but the word is taken in a wider sense to signify any of the 
supposed ultimate qualitative "opposites" of the Ionian 
hylozoism. In the hands of the plnralists, of course^ these 
* oppositea " become ultimate " substances " or simple bodies. 
This explains why tlSo? and IBia can sometimes mean what 
a thing really is as opposed to the " forms " in which it 
appears to us, sometimes, as so often in Thucydides, the 
variety of ** guises " or " aspects '* themselves. To a pluralist j 
the recognition, e.g., of "air" as an el&g means that it is an 
ultimate "element*'; a monist, if he holds that air is the 
primary body, has also to hold that air somehow presents. 



i 



With regird to tbd reading KaTidtfTo yjnlipMi dtfofid^fHf, it masit be remembered 
tbul 'i'l'^i&Mi^ ill tifth^reiitury Gr^ek la '' invud " as opposed to dSoi, *^body.*' 
We Imve H03II plenty of insUnce^ of this iit the coui^se ot the preseot Easaj. 
Itout^fl yifij^fuii KaHOttrTQ Avopid^tiv mentis dimply ^'have decided in thdr 
miiHla," 'Miavo timde up their minds," to speak of, Pamienidea* cont«Ji- 
tbrii i;^ ihnt one of the two ^ap^i only erista ¥6p:Mi, ha^ uo objective ^^i;, 
Am) therefore cah b&vu no true Spop^a^ since eTsry Ji^o^a Is ivopA ni^ot. 
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itself to our notice under an infinite plurality of "pUaaea." 
Hence when a pluralist speaks of elBri we have usually to 
render the word by ** bodies " or *' things " ; when a monist 
talks of them, as he cannot really do without incoiiBistency, 
we have to introduce from a more developed philosophy the 
notion of specific qualities or determinations of what i?i, 
after all, one and the same " thing " or *' substance," 

1^, vvvi &e TToWd (sc. i(Triy o apffpoiTro^)* iroXXA jdp 

€1(7 tp eV rmt a-m^ari iovra, a ottorav vTr ak\}}XQ>v wapa 

<f>va'ifP 0€pp.aiPT}rm re xal ■\}rv^riTai teal ^rjpali^ral re 

jcat vjpaiVfjTm, povaov^ Titer €L, oxiTe woXkal fj^kv IBiai 

Tu}p vavtrTjp^ara^Vj ttoWt) Se xal 'f) f?/cri? aifrecitv eariu. 

aftoj 8e €7a*7€ TOP if^da-Kovra alpM ^tpat^ fwdvov rhp 

avSptairov koX qXKq ^^hku Betxpvpat avTov p^ij fieraX- 

Xdaaovra rrji/ IBerjif /xt^S^ ^ip^^rBai waprotov aXK* ^ &pf}v 

Tiva rov iviavrou »; tj/9 r)XncLiq^ tov dp0p(a7rcyv ev ^t 

alpui ip€ov tpaiperat p^ovvop iv riai, dv0pcD7r(ot. That is, 

the writer adopts the Empedoclean theory of the " four 

roots'' of things* Man is made not of blood only hut 

of three other lUm or '' elements " (that this is meant iB 

shown hy the enumeration of four elementary activities 

and no more). If the monists who say that the human 

body is made only of blood were right, they should be 

able to point to some stage in human development in 

which the body exists simply in the form and with the 

properties of blood. Thus /x^ p.€raXkd<T<Tovra t^i/ IBifjp 

means " witliout transformation of eobstaiice/^ ** untran- 

substantiated." I think that the woXXal tSeat. rtHip pova^i- 

^drtav must be rendered in a similar fashion^ '* there are 

many substances in which disease arises," i.e. disease is 

not necessarily " diseased state of the hlmd!* If we 

translate "there is more than one kind of disease/' the 

argument loses its cogency, since even if the body consisted 

only of blood, it would not follow tliat there can be only 

one kind of disease of the blood; for it might be, e,g., 

either over-heated or over-cooled. 

L 354 (On the four "temperaments'') KaX Tovrtav ^pm- 
tqp fj^p Kara top pop^op ror opop^ra BK^pia-ffai <^7ipX teal 
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ovBevl avT€a)v rauTo ovvofia elvar eireiTa ra^ IBea^ xarct 
<f>vaiv K€'X^copi(T0ai koX ovre to (jiXiyfia oifSev ioixevac r&c 
alfiarc ovt€ to atfia rrji ^oX^t, ovt€ ttjv x^^V^ ''"^^ 
<l>\€yfiaTi. 7rft>9 yap av iocKora etrj ravra aXKrfKovat,v ; 
&v ovre TCL ypayfiara ofioca (fyaiverai irpoaopcofieva, ovre 
TTji %etpt yjravopTi ofioua So/ceei elvai; ovt€ yap Oepfiiu 
ofJLOLQ}^ iaTiv ovT€ yfrvxpa ovre ^rjpa ovre vypd, avdy/crf 
ToLvvv OTL ToaovTov Bi7)Wa/CTac dWi]\a}v rrjv IBerjv t€ 
teal TTjv Svvafiip firj €v avrd elvau. To a student of Plato, 
this passage is oue of the most illuminating in the whole 
Hippocratean corpus. We see from it (1) that there is 
an exact correspondence between the antithesis <f)vai<;-v6/io<: 
and the antithesis Ihea-ovofia. In fact we have a regular 
dvaXoyia, ISia : <f>vaL<; : : ovo/aa : v6fjL0<;, For the writer's 
object is to prove that man " is many things " both Kara 
pofiov and xard <\>v<TLVy " in name and in objective fact/* 
You prove the first point by showing that there are different 
names for different constituents of the human body. (This 
implies, of course, that every name is a " name of some- 
thing," " what is not cannot even be named," and further, 
if you think it out, that each of the names appealed to, 
alfia, (fyXeyfia, etc., is simple and indefinable, since other- 
wise they might all prove to be synonyms, or all of them 
but one might be further specific determinations of the 
remaining one. If, e.g., (fyXeyfia is a synonym for alfia, or if 
it can be defined as atfid tto)? e^ov, the author's argument 
to show that " man is many " Kard vofiov falls to the 
ground. Hence our passage throws a flood of light on 
Plato's CratyluSy where it is also maintained that in a 
scientific language there would be an exact correspondence 
of names and eXhrj, and proves, moreover, that Plato is 
guilty of no anachronism in assuming that Socrates might 
have discussed such a question as the right employment 
of names with Cratylus and Hermogenes. It also throws 
light on the connection of the views ascribed to Antisthenes 
about definition with earlier thought in a way which shows 
how far they were from being mere personal eccentricities.) 
(2) When we come to the further proof that " man is 
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many " Kara ^vaiv \s'e see that this is proved by the 
argil raent that the various sensible properties of ^Xiy^ta^ 
X<^^^h ftlfjia are all difTerent Ergo they are distinct 
i&mu Tliua the IMt} means that which is not directly 
perceptible itself, but reveals its natnre to us through 
its sensible properties, a '* substance/' ** monad " or '* thing- 
in-itseU," and ^v<n^ or Nature at large is simply the 
a:ggi'^gate of such etSi^, Tlie *' specific'* qualitiea of these 
Ihiai are what the writer calls their ivvd^^t^y their ways 
of affecting other things, and particularly the human 
organs of sense. Thus at the end of the passage, where 
^X£7/4^, %t>Xi7, alfjLa are a aid to be " separated " Kark 
^vvajjLLv Koi Kara tpvatv^ Kara tpva-t^ means the same thing 
as iSiriv in the former expression xal 7^1/ Ihitjp Kal rr^v 
^vtrtif. The 0u<rt^ or IBStj is the *' thing *' or ''substance," 
the Si/m/t€iv are its perceived ** characters/' and we 
have ISiij in a sense exactly equivalent to Locke's " real 
essence/* 

This conception of the correspondence of the antitheses 

iS€7}-6mfj(^ and <^y<rt<f-i'0/io? further helps us to understand 

why the atomists called atoms, which, unlike the sensible 

qualities of things, exist if>v<T€i, by the name of IB^aL Merely 

as an illustration of the indiapt^nsiibility of a fair kuowledge 

of fifth-century medicine to the student of Greek Philosophy, 

1 would call attention to a point which does not bear 

directly on the present investigation* Just as iu Aristotle's 

theory of the elements, we find in the Xlfpl <f>viTw^ apBpm- 

TTov a constant recurrence of the notion that each of the 

Ihiai^ which make up the human body corresponds with a 

Ijinary combination of the fundamental Ionian opposites, 

nl^jLa, like air in Aristotle, is moist and hot ; (f>\iyfm, like 

water, is moist and cold ; iiikaiva %oX?J, like fire, is dry 

and hot ; ^av9i} xoK^h like earth, dry and cold. Hence we 

get a regular table of correspondence between the " seasons *^ 

and the constituents of the organism : — 

fT^€i/i(ui^ €ap 6ipo^ ^dwQtrtiypQP 

\^\kjp.a alfia ^avBi] ^oXrJ pkiXaiva %oX?J 
The underlying idea is, of course, that of the intimate 
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exyrr&soQTkdesDCB^ <if macrocoBn. and. nucraeaBiiL (Kiilui i. 

L 361 TD de ^isanEtf /nAwn 8^ rixm iofTpim Gmgriaw 
Ztrra^^ui^ rmtrL marrmmaitrt mak vsoo^/mboi Mtu gScoi moX 
ipi9ft/g% mak rfkistLTfUTL masL rs anmEUPomB Xveur col ra 
Xe\vfM0Kt, fTwrrmttmv. la this atacement of the fmida- 
mexLCal principle of '^ allopadiic " medicine, cSeen clearly 
means atzaiii die aOeged '^ four sabatances " compomng the 
hnman body. The physician'^ dutj ia to produce " restCMra- 
tioa of die bodilv eq^oilibrinni " by snppljing the defect, 
and parging awaj die excess of anj one of the four, (For 
the writ^;i aiihereiice to Alcnmeon s doctrine of Uro9o§ufi 
as the basis of health see what immediately precedes the 
words quoted.) 

T9V iwOptinrma rifw ^iwruf T/fw T€ ifkuciafw mm to cZSo^ koX ripf 
J^fftfp rav rrRK iou r% i ro gc r ati tot Tpinraw rifm OepanreUof 
'g-oUea^OL, Tvrk /a€f a<6ai/3€ovTa 'b-iit€ Sc vpoartOGrra, wnrep 
/•M cm 'raktu eipfffrmi irpa^ imaarm^ rmm ^XiJueMf teal r&v 
ipemw mail rmw Hemm ( ? ^iemw) jma roMr vocrwr, eir t€ r^uri 
^apfuutitfun TporpiTreaOoi Ktu iw roun iuun^fuuriw. ciSo^ 
here apparently means simply " habit of body* ** individual 
eonstitotion." 

L 369 ol 'rXeuTTOi rw 'rvpm^w yiwovrai airo j^oXtf^. 
uBea a cif^eww eUri rkaaapa . . . ovifiaTa S" avreouriv 
ioTi atvox'O^, afjL^fiepiva^, rpiraio^, reraprraiof;. Here we 
have a case in which, though the antithesis with opofiara 
is kept up, eiSea seems to mean no more than " types," and 
might be adequately rendered "sorts," though the actual 
metaphor is, no doubt, geometrical, " figures." 

Tlepl yovTJ^, 

i. 374 elal Be riaaape^ IBeai rov vypov, alfia, ;^o\i;, 
ihcop feal (fyXeyfia, roaavra^ yhp tS€a<: €j(€c avpA^veas o 
AvOpcoiro^ iv ecjvT&i teal airo rovricov ai voaoi yivovrai ^ 
ai iic vo(T(ov BcaKpia-ie^. The second ISecu clearly means 
*' substances," " primary constituents of the body." The first 
may bear the same sense, if we regard rod vypov as a 
descriptive genitive, "substances of the moist <kind>," 
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but appears rather to mean " figures/' le. types of moisture 
{genitive of raaterial). 

i. o82 eTrijif Be rt oi VQ<Tf}^a 7rpoa"7r€€r7}i xal tov vypov 
avTtJii i^* ou TO cTri pfjui jipcrat, TitT<Tap^<i l&im ioDtrai 
OKoa-ai ip ^pua-ei vTrtjp^aVf rifu yovijv oif^ oXr^v m-apiyft^frtv^ 
a<rB€t/£a-T€pov (? fKrOevearepav) Si to nal to ireTTTjpftifiipoVf 
oi d^iia Se /iot So^eet teal 7rrjp(ji>0f}pa.i fca0awep o tok€v^4 
" Wlii^n a man has been attacked hj a disuse, and the 
four Ihiai of the moist (the fi>ur whicili were originally in 
his organism) do not supply the semen whole and entire, 
but one or au other is iujared and therefore enfeebled (or 
•{?) is injured and therefore contributes the semen in an 
enfeebled cooditiou), then I think it quite natural that <the 
<tffspriug> should exhibit the same injury as the father/* 
Here the tSlat^ are clearly to be thought of as four bodies or 
oonatituents of the organism, *' the four moist constituents*" 

Tlepl ^vaiQ^ wathiov^ 

h 394 T^p Bk pfij vytalitrfi ?) jwr) firfSe p.iXXt)t vyiaipeip, 

(mp€€i 7) KciBapa-t^ iXuTToop Hal €iSo9 7ropypor4pTj. We 

aould say " the discharge is dimiuished in quantity and 

"Inferior in quality/* but the writer had probably no distinct 

notion of quality, and means rather " and is of inferior 

stuff'' (ftSo^ = body), 

J. 397 oKOTap hk Siap0pti>6fit to Trathiov (the embryo), 
ra €iB€a Tmp fj,€\imPi av^ofispov avrov Tti T£ ocrrm i'^ia-xXf}- 
jpQTara yiv^rai kqX xoiXaipeTai. etSea hem apparently = 
the slmpeSi figures, structure of tfie limbs/ 

i, 402 xal OTUP d<f>lKf}Tai elsi ra? ^jjrpa? tSir^v itr^n tgv 

■yaXafCTO^ Kal to TraiBlop dx avTou iwavpl(TfC€Tai oXtyop, 

The meaning is not *'it takes on the appearance of milk/' 

but "it acquires the peculiar character of milk/' The case 

belongs to the sense of tBeri — ^vais, what a thing is in ita 

real nature^ and the meaning woidd be fairly rendered 

by "is converted into the substance of milk/' (The point 

of the passage is that the formation of the milk is nmcli 

* Eiilm pkcee the comma after aiVoP and has uo stop after fieX^wv, Tbis, 
1 think, suggests & false construct inn. !« general 1 liavo found it necessary 
to mollify his errat^,' pnncttiatioii, hut have hflon careful to make no cljangfi 
affecting grammar or sensa without duo viaruing^ 
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earlier than its appearance in the breasts, which only takes 
place at birth.) 

VLepl aapK&v. T may call attention to the interesting 
initial statement of the writer's cosmological theory which 
appears to be a conflation , not very thoroughly thought 
out, of the special theories of Empedocles with the old 
Milesian view of a single primary body. Thus he begins 
by saying, in genuine Milesian style, (i. 424) Boxiei Se fiot^ 
h KaXiofjuev Bepfiov addvaTov re elvai xal voelv irdvra KaX 
oprjv Ka\ oLKOvevv KaX elhevai iravra xal ret ovra xal rcL 
fiiWovra eaeaOac. This is pretty pure Heracliteanism, 
but in what follows he gives an account of the formation 
of the ovpavo^ which agrees in its main details with 
Empedocles. 

L 426 oKoaa Bk irvyx^^^ KoWajSioTcpa iovra (more 
viscous) Kal Tov yjrv)(pov fiere^ovra, ravra Se Oepfiacvofieva 
ov/c T/Bvparo iKKav0rjvai, ovBe firjv tov vypov yeveaOai' St A 
TovTO iherjv aXXocoTiptfv eKa^e t&v aKXcov xal iyevero vevpa 
(TTeped. ISiff here then means (fyvai^, bodily substance, 

i. 435 7f Be Tpo(f)rj eireiBhy d(f)iKrjTai (sc. et9 ra evrepa)^ 
€KaaTOv ToiavTTjv a7reBcD/c€ t^i/ IBerjv eKdarov oKoia irep fjv. 
The text seems to me to require some simple correction 
such as €Kd(TT<»>i for ixdarov, but the sense clearly is that 
food as we digest it is converted into the several substances 
composing the body, all of which are thus nourished by it. 
IBirj thus = (pvaL^, bodily substance. 

Of the many interesting features of this eclectic treatise 
I will only remark that it ends with a long passage on the 
vital significance of the week of 7 days, intended to show 
that 6 ald)v iart tov dvOpcoirov kirrarifiepo^;. For (1) the 
embryo is fully formed in 7 days after conception ; (2) 
death follows on a 7-days' course of starvation ; (3) a 7- 
months' child will live, and 7 months = 30x7 days; an 
8 -months' child never lives, but a child born after 9 months 
and 10 odd days will live, and 9 months + 10 days = 40 x 7 
days ; (4) the critical periods in fevers occur at intervals of 
whole or half weeks, in a tertian on the 11th day, that is 
after 7 + 3^ days, in a quartan on the 18th (after 2x7 + 
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3^ days). And severe wounds begin to inflame on the 4th 
day, ie. after 3^ days, while the inflammation subsides either 
on the 14th or on the 18th day. (5) The permanent teeth 
are acquired in 7 years, i.e. 7x360 days. The prominence 
given to these speculations about the significance of the 
7-days' period shows, of course, that we are on Pythagorean 
ground. There is much more of the same kind of thing 
in the Uepl iirra/i'^vov, with which I will not concern 
myself further in this place than to throw out the hint 
that the dpfiovia, of which we read at i. 452, as determining 
the days after conception to which the physician must pay 
special attention, seems to be identical with that used by 
Timaeus in his account of the generation of the soul of 
the world. 

Uepl KapBirj^. 

i. 487 irepipokov S' e^et ira^ifv teal ^odpov ifi^e^o- 
dp(OTat, TO elho^ elxeXov oXfiayc. " It has a thick wall and 
is hollowed into a cavity of the shape of a mortar." 

Uepl ahevGDV. 

L 492 TO 6l8o9 \€VKr) KaX olov <f)\€yfia, iirai^ofievfCL hk 
olov elpla — i.e. the stv^ff^ matter, of a gland. 

Uepl oaTetov (f>vaco<:. 

i. 504 Kal eZSo9 Kaphirj^ oi v€(f)pol €')(ovgl kuI ovtoi 
KoiXioySee^. The meaning is again clearly "stuff" or 
"matter." The Latin version in Kuhn oddly h^& fo7*amen ! 

i. 512 TO, oarea t&i a-eofiari ardavv KaX opOoTrjra KaX 
eISo9 irape'XpvTaL. jEiho^; = shape. 

Uepl (f)vaa>v, 

i 571 BoK€€i fiev oiv Tct vovarjixaTa ovSev dWi]\ocaiv 
ioiKCvai . . . larc Be fiia t&v vovaecov diraacov KaX ISerf 
KaX alrirj 17 avri], rh Be iaTcv avTrj Bict tov fieWovTo^ 
\oyov ifypda'ai ireLprjaofiaL, tcL yap adfiara t&v dvOpcoircov 
KaX T&v a\\a>v ^(okov dirb Tpiaaetov Tpo<\>&v Tp€<j>ovTac. 
ioTt hk TTJiai Tpo<f)7Ji,a'i TavTa TO, ovofiaTa, o^tTa, iroTa, 
irvevfioTa, irvevfiaTa Be tol fiev iv Tolai acofiaat (l>va-ai 
KaXeovTai, Tct Bk Ifo) tov aiofiUTo^ drjp, . . . (In what 
follows it is stated that air fills to fieTa^v 7779 tc KaX 
ovpavovy and that the sun, moon, and stars move through 
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this air, rm yci^p irvpl to irvevfia Tpo<\>ri ; air is likewise 
T^? 7^9 ixVf^^> precisely as with Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 
Deraocritus and Euripides.^ The meaning of the statement 
that the ISerj of all disorders is one is that the substance 
or matter is one and the same in them all, viz. the irvevfia 
or " air in the body," which has suffered some derangement. 
Thus tSeiy and alrirj are very nearly synonymous in this 
context, and we are told 

i. 572 Tola I, S* av OvryrolaLv ovto<; atrLO^ rov t€ ^iov 
Kol tS)V voaiayv ralai voaeovai, (The word for " class," 
"kind" is throughout e^i/09, as e.g. on i 574, where men 
are said to be one eOvo^ of l^&va. I may also in passing note 
that avvaiTua, fieraLTia are carefully used for " subsidiary " 
or "concomitant causes," so that the distinction drawn 
between "cause" and "necessary conditions" in the 
Phaedo, like so much else that has been hastily pronounced 
to be Platonic "development," really belongs to the 
medical science of the fifth century, e.g. i 586 <f>v<ra is 
the principal cause of epilepsy, as of all disease, rci Be 
aXXa irdvTa a-vvaiTia koX fieraLTca.) 

Uepl ieprj^ voaov, 

i. 592 avdp(OTroL fiiov Beofievoi TroXXa xal iravTola 
T€)(yeovTaL kol iroiKiXXovacv 69 re raXXa iravra koX €9 
Tr}v voixTov TavTTjv, €Kd(TT(OL eXhei Tov irddeo^ Bern rrjv 
alTLTjv TrpoaTL0evTe^, The context shows that i/cda-raii 
etSet means " for each symptom of the disease " (not " for 
each kind." The elSea are all present together in a 
concrete case of epilepsy, the falling, e.g., is one €ZSo9, the 
foaming at the mouth another. Men ascribe each of these 
symptoms to the agency of some particular god. The 
" Mother " sends one of them, Poseidon another, Apollo a 
third, Ares and Hecate yet others). 

i. 608. When the 1/0T09 blows diravra ravra (all things 
which contain to vypov) . . . ataddverai rod vorov kclL 
SiaWdaaei rrjv fiop(}>r)v €t9 erepov elSo^. fJ^p<f>V = €lSo<; 
= (fyvac^;, " they all change their substance into a new one." 

^ Traiades 884 & yrjs ixv/J^ K&irl yrji ^x"" ^SpaV; \ 6(rris ttot* et <n5, 
dvffT&iraffTOs clShat. > 
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i. 618 TOt? St eiBeci roia-i crap^tiSccri Kal fj^ikdaKotai 
xal €pv$pot(ji avfi^ip€t Bi) top irXetopa '^povop rov €vi* 
ew/ToO ^Tiporipoiat. Btair^fxaa^t ^ica-ffait vjpr} j^p rf <pv<rt^ 
tAi/ etSfftji' lovrmv. Ct just below, Kai rtntJi viot<TL ru^v 
trmfi^drmv avp^^tpti fiaXaxmripottr i rt xai vjporipoKrt ^pee- 
adai Tolfii hiaiT'^piatriv * . . hu hk Trpo^ rijv jjXtfctTfif xal rijp 
mpTjp fcai TO €^09 xml ri}P XfopT^v teal ra efSea ra Statrijp^ara 
^oU^trSm. €l&Q^ tliuB = body, constitutioii. So agaiu 

1 623 yiP€T€U Se o rpoiro^ oirro^ rij^ Siappol'^^ Tmj/ 
4TGi>pArmv Tot(rt Trvtcvoaupfcotai fidXitrrat OKorap dvay- 
Ka^ffTair o av0pa>7ro<i f£p€7}<parfietj/ ri}^ tfivmo^ V7rap')(0ViT7}^ 
TQitivTTj^ - » , TOr ^€ dpaiOTBpa rmv el&eti^p teal Baavrepa 
fCal T1JP Kp€7}ff>a'yt.7}p Se^rrcit teal tA? rakaiTn^pia^ fjLoKX&p 
vTTopApeit where elSo^^ o'mp.a^ t^vtn^ are all used a3 
syDoiiyiiis in the sense of bodies, or eonstitutions. 

He pi BiaiTf}^ a\ 

i, 631 ovrtt> Zk tovtu>p e^oj^xeat', ttoXXA? teal iraPTo^ 
SaTra? tSea^ airoKpiPOPTai aw dWifkmv teal fnreppLdrmi^ 
Kal ^mtap, ovBep opLotop akX7)\oi(rip o&re t^p o-^ij/ ovre 
717*^ Svpap^tv, where the last clause shows that IBiai iiieana 
"bodies" which differ iti " appear auce and in qualities/' 

i. 645 tc€pafi€if; top Tpo^^ov Sipeovo-t Kal ovt€ 7rp6<T€^ 
ovT€ OTTtVco irpo^mpel* dp^poTepoxye dyei, tov oXop diro- 
plpL7ff4.a TiJ9 irepi.fpoprj'i. (So far I have followed the 
reconstruction of Diela, as Kuhn's text is so corrupt aa 
to be naintelligible* The passage then proceeds) ev SI 
T&i avTiJ^i ipyd^oPTat eiBrj irepK^cpop^iprnp (btit read Trept- 
if>€pop^ipmi) wapToSaTrd. '* As the wheel revolves they 
fashion all kinds of images (or figures) on it," ^ 

Hepl SmLTTj^ ^\ 

L 703 Ta fjt£u ovp etSea tq>i/ KOfrmp rotavrd laTtP^ 

71 8c Bvvap.t^ auTwp wSe Ij^et. Keference to what has 

gone before shows that etBea as contrasted with Bwdp^et^ 

is about equivalent to '' causes " '^ 

^ Diels, vi'ho givea tliiB paasage itt i'^oraokraiiker^i. 1. 85, of course with the 
ii€C€«sary correction of r€pt^fpotAi¥i»tf to irtpn^fpofiiyiiHi ouiits the word tl^f}, 
* Perhaiifl I had better giv^e the fall quotation i i, pp. "02-3 wtpl 
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L 716 hn ravra S17 rm ^Sca exi^ifu col Bei^tj oxola 
jiwerai raia'tw a90ptirtro^€ra^ irfudw^w iomiovai koX iaOLovai 

cicow; eypvfTiw, The diea meant here are the different 
** types " of diaonier which maj, from inattention to diet 
and exercise, attack men who ''seem to be in good health, 
have a relish for their food, are equal to hard work, and 
sound of constitution and complexion." ^ 

rwr i#^^MXwr irh rawrm cvrnSn vwot, widbt ya^ rmr ^iifutnn Sias-cx^rcu 
s'orwr KtnnJSu. ral ^ cai cts'o rwv y vr^ '^w* yvfuma^utm jroxiat, vrep^Xiji XfiV' 

This M dearij not a claa&ification of tbe kinds of c6s'o^ bat an enumera- 
tion of the eauMS hj mhich K&rm is induced, followed bj an account of its 
" symptoms '' or " effects " (Svvdfuis). Giren the notion that the geometrical 
structare of a body is the underljing reality from which its sensible " effects " 
flow, this e*{aation of eiius with «m«, which we find again in a more developed 
form in the theory of the airim. expoanded by Socrates in the Pkaedo, is an 
obrious and ineritable conse«^nence. 

> As an illustration of the light thrown by the medical writeis on Plato, 
I may refer in passing to a point of great interest which does not directly 
bear on the meaning of ctdot. The reader of Ile^ itainyf y cannot fail to be 
struck by two interesting features of the boc^ It is addressed not to 
physicians but to the general public, and is, in £ict, a manual intended to be 
used by the non -professional man in the regulation of his diet and exercise to 
sait the different seasons. Also it is intended to be specially serriceable to 
the working man, the artisan or farmer or shopkeeper, who must be content 
with simple and easily practicable rules which will not interfere with regular 
attention to business. For the unemployed rich, who can afford to make 
'* fussing" about their bodily condition the chief concern of life, the author 
explains that he could provide a much more elaborate discipline : i 716 
oLri di ravra rapeffKevcurTOi Koi dv^wTTCu &n ovdiw 6^\&s im o&re xp^^drtaw 
oOre ffJbfJUiTOi c&re rCaw dWww oudcr^s Arep t% vyudrp, rfAt to&tovs iffrl fUn Slaira 
i^evfnffUvTi uji dwwrrbv^ rpin rb i.\riBiaTarc9 t&w dm^aTtaw rpcfifyijuhni. These 
more precise rules are not the immediate subject of the book, yet the careful 
regulations actually laid do^'u for men who must work for their living strike 
the modem mind as meticulous. This shows two things, (1) that there was 
a class of well-to-do men in the fifth century who did make the maintenance 
of bodily condition by attention to an elaborate r^men the be-all and 
end-all of existence ; (2) that even the working part of the public took 
sufficient interest in the subject of blaxra to buy works like our author's, and 
to practise what we should consider a curiously thorough self-regulation about 
diet, exercise, and " hygiene " generally. It is the former class of valetudin- 
arians whom Plato is proposing to get rid of in Repvhlic iiL And if we 
understand that his working-men may be supposed in general to possess such 
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Hepl Tpo<l>rj^. 

Kiihn ii. 17 Tpo<l>rj xaX Tpo(fnjf; elSof; fiLa koX iroXKaL 
fiia fjL^v fji 7^1/09 €V, eZSo? H vyporrjTi koI ^porrfTi xal iv 
TOVTioLaiv ISiai Kal iroaov iarX koX €9 riva Koi €9 roaavTa. 

lb. KoX TTjv fiev ISirjv ISitfP i^efiXda-Ttjae (sc. rj rpo^rj) ttjv 
Se TTporepffv etmv ore xal ra^ irporipa^ e^fMavpioae. 

The meaniDg of elBo^:, iSerj seems again to be " substance " 
with a specific quality or virtus of its own. Thus the sense 
of the second passage is that, for instance, to vypov when 
taken into the system increases the amount of to vypov 
already existing there, and, in some cases, also diminishes 
the amount of to ^pov by converting it into its own 
substance. 

ii. 22 yaXa Tpo<l>rj olo't yaXa Tpo<^r) Karh <^vaLv aXKoiat, 
hk ov^i . . . Kal a-dpK€^ xal aXXai ISeai Tpo<f>ri^ iroXKaL 
The meaning is obviously nutritious bodies, bodies which 
provide rpo^^. I.e. there are certain parts of the body, 
or rather certain organic substances, which are of the same 
kind as milk. A milk diet will increase the quantity of 
these substances in the body, and of these only, and so on 
with meat or bread. 

Hepl TOTTcov T&v Kara avOponrov, 

ii. 145 17 ik IffTptfCTf oKtyoKaipo^ iarcv, Kal 09 tovto 
iiriararai i/ceivo KaOearrfKev, Kal iTriaraTai ra ethea Kal ra 
firf elBea, h fjLi] iariv iv IrjrpLKTJi 6 Kacpo^ yv&vai, on ret 
viro')((oprip4iTa oifx inro')((t)pr)TiKa yiverai, Kal TaWa on 
{nrevavTia ianv, Kal virevavTKorara ov^ inrevavriwrara, 
6 Se Kaipo^ oS" iariy ret alra irpoa^epetv oacov fieWei to 
<T&fia 7rpoa<l>€pofjL€voi>v to 7r\rj0o<; Kpariecv. The ecSea, as I 
take it, mean once more the "bodies" which, in virtue of 
their specific "properties," provide some Tpoip^ for the 

works as the Ilepl SiaLrris y, and to regulate their lives hy them, we can see 
that they would only he likely to require a physician in rare cases, such as 
accidents requiring surgical treatment or attacks of an epidemic. The " kill- 
or-cure " method which Plato seems to be proposing in the Hepublic is thus 
very much less brutal, and much more in accord with our own notions about 
the proper management of health than it looks to be, or than commentators 
who have not troubled to read their Hippocrates have supposed it to be. 
His tacit assumption all through is that ordinary ailments will be avoided by 
intelHgent self-regulation* 
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special ** stafis " of kindred kind found in the ofganism, rk 
/iLfl €lS€a bodies of an alien kind, nniepiesenled in the 
organism, and therefore incapable of beii^ '''po^ to any of 
its constituents.^ 

Uepl povcmw S'- 

iL 324 €j^€i a Koi 17 Tvriy maik o awi^p reaaapa^ IBeas^ 
vypov iw tSh aeifian a^ &w powroc vfiwotmu . . • avrai he 
ai ISeai eltrl ipikeyfiOj alfia^ X0^» '^ vSpmyfr . . . mai eircc^ 
TO ^iiiop iyarero xark rov^ rotnia^, Toaavra^ ISea^ vypcir 
vytffpov re ical voaepov ej(€i er hnrrik, inn^avim Se OKoa-Or 
hf eKoarrfi rovremw rSam iiemtf xal vXcmv xai iXdaam iv 
T&i atofian yiperai, iiiai thus = materials, ''four moist 
sabstances." (The whole theory of health as dne to 
iaovofiirj, and the connection of Uram>fuff with pleasure and 
pain, is then worked out in a way which coincides with the 
doctrine of the Philehus and TimatHs. Kg. we feel pleasure 
when the passages of the veins are filled with an element 
that is deficient in the body. Thus when there is not 
enough of to vypov in the body, totc ifieiperai avOpfxuro^ 
fj <f>ay€€ip fj Triveiv roiovrov h rqp re fioipfpf ixeivrfv 
iirnrXTja-ei xal iadaei rrj^ri aXKr^uri, ii. 338.) The whole 
work deserves to be read as an illustration of the medical 
applications of the notion of a motion of avriir€piaTaai<:, and 
of the view that the predominance of any one of the four 
forms of ro vypov over the rest is always the cause of & 
disease. The author is not very early as he criticizes the 
views of "former physicians." In connection with Plato,. 
with whom he agrees in so many of his views, it may be 
noted that at 373-4 he rejects the notion that drink enters^ 
the lunffs, on the ground that, if it did, we could neither 
breathe nor speak when the lungs were full of drink. 

* A curiouB light is thrown on the history of an important gronp of words 
by a passage like ii. 141 /i/t/mjcV ov Hwarbv icri raxp /mdeaf &d rSSc, &n 
ddOvardp icri Ka0€a'TrjKbs iv aCrrrji cd^cfia ycpicdatf where <r6^iff/ia means a 
** universal rule" or "law." Success in practice depends so entirely on the 
particulars of the patient's constitution and the circumstances of the attack 
that no simple universal law can be given for the treatment of a case ; rules- 
always require to be modified to suit the special circumstances, and there is- 
thus no way of dispensing with individual study of the individual "case.*" 
i fence long experience is required to make a man a good physician. 
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Besides, our food would not be duly digested, and we can 
easily satisfy ourselves that highly aperient medicines do 
not make their way into the lungs. He admits that the 
belief (which is ascribed to Timaeus by Plato, Timmus 70 c, 
and is therefore, no doubt, that of the Italian Pythagoreans) 
is very general, ii* 376 woXkol tcdprm rmv avSpmirmp 
TO iTorhv Bateiova-ip €? top wKev^iopa y^mpieiv^ (Note tlie 
way in which iroXXol rmv apffpw'irmv h used apparently 
as a designation of the Pythagorean tlieoriats, just as 
Farm en ides regularly alludes to them as 0poroL} 

379 avTa& al rpu^ ISiai rStv pQV{fT}p.dTmv aTTO rov 
vBpatTTo^. ISiai apparently means "figures/' and hence 
phases, foiins. 

Yl^pl rmv €VTm fraBmp, 

ii. 463 irepl Se rov <f>XiyfiaTO^ ri? avra^ fypm/ia^ l^oj 
Ay ical we pi )(p\i}^, tcai ^p^h xa? tSea? avrov iroWas etpac, 
^al TO p^ip iw^Si^fjtiov cort, to Se v€<irarQp, iSiat= itn 
figures, its outward manifestations^ the disorders, or perhaps 
rather sifrnpimns of disorder, to which it gives rise. 

ii, 465 (\€VKOP if>Xiyp.a) ^apmu top apBponrov pSXkjop 
Kal iS€7}P akXoiijp €)(€tp Tov €7rtSr}pflov hofceirat, ^^poripT^P, 
(tBifj = <l^v^i^t structure, constitutiooj composition.) 

TvpatKTjlmp 1^^ 

ii, 799 weipTja^dat wpo<rTtffipm twp frpotrBirmp t^? TndXov 
hatSo^ wtoTaTfj^f ^ta-pa Sk XiTra efrrm, iroiieip Be pi^KO^ 
pjkp BaKTvXmp ef , ttX^^o? Se iripre ^ If, elSo? Zk e^ovpa^ 
. . . TO Be wayyrepop ^Ipat, okoo-op BdtcTvXo^ 6 Xij(ap6<i, teal 
TO elSo? opoiop Tm Ba/£TvXeai ef aKpou Xem-Torarop, (elBov 
== shape, geonietrieal form,) So ii, 800 poXvfSSop ttceXop 
i^eXdo-aPTa woirjiiai to elBo^ Tm BatBmi rm 7raj(yTdTti>i. 

Uepl dif>6pmp (Kuhn vol, iiJ,), 

iii. 25 dpmpArmp wapToSairmP €?&? ort evtaSeo-TaTtop 
teal ^TipoTaTrnp tco-^a^. The meaning here luay be "stnflb/* 
" materials/* but we can, for once, render by " sorts " with- 
out harm to the sense. 

^^TTiBfip^mp 0, 

iii, 429 TowvTop tP]^ poaou tcai eKaa-TT}^ KaraaTd<Tio^ 
irpo^ dXX'4Xa<^ otup /i»J t* pemTeporroi^B^t ip ™t apta dSei, 
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i Til© refefvBce i» ttrieUf to tlw c 
tioM wrr« of ihe »iDe character (a 
Qnfaroarable progiMMii.** 

* I do Dot follow either th« psmfiiar or ^e Kiiae of the pft^a^ ma. given 
Iff Rtbn. The general tra*e i« tb&t certaitt obfitinjfe cues of diarrliwm 
am^iif tbe writer's patients were nnexpeetedlj relieved hj al^eping on cold 
heddfagp He ««em(i to be aajtQf , ' ' there were man j cases in whicb tbts 
fmmtdUig wai 1iene6cial " ^ rd rototfrvf rt^Qf then meftoa rotfrv tA ^x^^^ *^ ^^^ 
Arnngemeiitp" 'Mispostition/' •* management of affairs" (Htcfallj ''figure"), 
ani fiXirfi fjr vpoff^a^itfyilr aeems to ineaii, perliaps, ** prodneea warmth 
gra^lyally/' The ^m of tbe text cannot be traostated. The Latin yersiou 
hi KUhn abiiiirdly tries to make grammar hj taking ^dXrci aa a dative 
(i^iftUiio varo f|t)tdquid hniusce eit generisi senaim magts procedit). I venture 
proviniormlly t*i twgiird ^irrt rta an ermr for ft-*, and to place a fall stop after 
fj,BXX0»f tliough I iin«ipect that Ibe real error goes deefier. 
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signs of auger, and oloi^ to ^^^ii^eSSc? Tfoieet ra elBos means 
" the symptoms due to a phthisical cmisiiiniimi** (Unless, 
as the Latin traiislation assumes, elSo? is accusative, when 
the sense would be '* the symptoms which make up the 
phthisical appear aticf") 

We may, I think, draw the following conclusions from 
the preceding list 

clBoSf l^efi scarcely occur at all in those Hippocratean 
writings which may be properly called textbooks of 
empirical medicine. They are umch more common in the 
works, iiiaiiy of them apparently intended for a curious 
general public rather than for the specialist, which aim 
^t iitlai^hing medicine, through biology, to the general 
speculations about the structure of the fcoo-fio^ in which what 
we loosely call early Greek " philosophy '* originated. In 
these works, over and above the common current sense oF 
"living body," "physifiue" '* constitution/* we find both 
•words frequently used in a sense which shows that they 
riaean more particularly the primary bodies which are, as 
we should say, the *' elements" of which both the human 
organism and the organ isui of the fcotrfio^ are made up. 
When thus used, tlte word often appears to take on the 
associations we should connect with such terras as '* monad/' 
*' thing4n*itself," *' real essence," '* simple real " and the etSt} 
or IBeat thus conceived are from time to time contrasted, 
Jipparently as not directly perceptible, with the Swdftet^ 
or specific properties which they exert on other things, 
especially on the human sense-organs, and which are per- 
ceptible to the eye, the hand, and the other organs of sensa- 
tion. In connection with this metaphysical meaning of the 
word, we find the notion of such aii £tSo? or ultimate form 
of body as existing " all by itself," in a state of, so to say, 
chemical isolation, avro c'ttI imvrov^ and the contrasted 
notion of a /cotviDj/lu elBimv in which a '* real " is found in 
composition with others, and here we seem to recognise the 
germs of the doctrine ascribed by Plato to Socrates of the 
et&T) and of fji4d€^ir^ in etS^ as the mode of being of all 
other things. elSo^ in tliis sense is, as I have said, that of 
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which ^uiTi? in its coUeciive sigaificatiOQ is the aggregate, 
the objective counterpart of Spo^ia, the thing denoted by a 
simple well'Jefined name, and the antithesis between elSo? 
and ouo^ thus corresponds exactly with that between (pvai^ 
and vofUQ^* We might, in fact, say that i/o/«o? is the 
collective to ovofia, just as i^i/crt? is the collective to elSo?, 
The examples of such €t8t? which meet us are sometimes the 
old Milesian "opposites/' to ffep^ov, to "^vy^pov, to ^pov, to 
vypop, aud the rest, sometimes the Empedoclean " elements/* 
themselves in reality no more than a selection from the 
** opposites," definitely conceived as bodies. Now here, as 
it appears to me, we have clear indications of the way in 
v^hich the belief in etBij, which appears full-blown in a 
work like the Phaedo, has grown up* Under the Eleatic 
criticism of Milesianism the original single ^v&ls rmv 
i&i^rmp has been transformed into a belief in several simple 
bodies which are of the nature of metaphysical ^' reals " or 
" tliiags-iu-themselves " and of which the composite *' things " 
of the world of everyday life are the " appearances,'* From 
this to the doctrine of ctS?? described in the Fhasdo ia really 
only a single step- The great originality of that theory, 
as it appears to me, does not lie in the conception of the 
tXho^ or of the '* participation of things in iL'' The very 
terminology of the medical men who were endeavouring to 
adjust tfjeir doctrine to the new theories provides ns with 
precisely the language which Plato's Socrates employs to 
set forth his convictions. Nor is it any novelty when we 
find him insisting on the contrast between the eternal being 
of the €tSi7 and the transitory character of everything else. 
For til is is the very language of Empedacles, who tells us 
in vei'ses too familiar to quote that what we are accustomed 
to look on as the " things " of the world around us are mere 
transitory combiuations of the only things that really endm-e, 
the "roots'' of nil things. The great and imperishable 
thought of the P/uMdo is tliat there are " reals/* and those 
tlie most important of all, which are immatGrial; there is 
an €tSo9 or ^vo-l^ of to fcaXov and to ayaOop no leas than 
of the *' hot " or the " cold," and it is precisely with these 
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€?&7 which are invisible, not merely because our eyes are 
defective or the bodies we see always composite, but because 
their nature is spiritual aud can only be spiritually discerned, 
that tpLXoa-a^ia has chiefly to do. It m in this sense, in 
fche sense that Socrates was occupied in the discernment 
of the eiST) of the things which are unseen, that I should 
understand the well-known statenient of Aristotle that his 
wpw^^r^ia was concerned with rk r^BtKa, the affairs of a 
man's soul, and not with ^vaiq in the Aristotelian sense^ 
the worid of that which is born and dies* 

And there is another, apparently opposite sense, in 
which we find medical writera, most of whom must have 
been the contemporaries of Socrates, speaking of Ihiai and 
€?St/, Sometimes, at least, they mean the collective variety 
of the symptoms presented by a disease, as distiuguished 
from the one hidden source of the mischieC Yet these two 
senses of the words, though they seem at first sight to be 
as sharply distinguished aa "reality" and "appearance," 
can manifestly be seen to be developments from a single 
originaL Given the sense €JSo9, a '* figure " or *' body " 
in geometry^ which we have also found as the origin of 
elSov, (Sea, '* trope," *' figure of diction/* in rhetoric, we 
can see at once how the word can become specialised 
in two appai'ently opposite directions. It will readily 
come to mean the variety of shapes or phases presented 
by a thing which remains in its fundamental " real essence " 
one and the same in spite of the appearance of endless 
variety. (Compare, for a passing illustration of a similar 
transition in the meaning of a synonym of €lSo9, the constant 
use of ^p^iq for the aaMeniai variations in the manifesta- 
tion of what is in truth selfsame at the core. Thus 
contrast woXXa}p ovo^iTtav fiop<f>i} fila, one "' verum corpus " 
under many changing names, where fLopip^ ia opposed as 
that which is <f>vii€i to the of d/xara, which are only rm 
apffpmir^itiyi phf^^miy with TroXXa^ ^optpal t&p haipLovimu^ 
where the fLop^ai are the illusions, the Brnfioptov the 
mysterious " reality," which is " behind the veil/') On the 
other hand, given the existence of a mathematical philosophy 
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whieh linda the '* real esBence ** or fmi^ enianatimiu of all 
bodies in their geometrical Btnicture, aud given also a 
pluralism which demands that the things of the everyday 
workl shall be regarded hs compositea of several such 
ultimate " bodies " the way at once lies open for the con- 
ception ascribed by Plato to the Hfth-centiuy Pythagorean 
aetroiiomer Timaeus, and illustrated by so great a host ot 
passages in the Hippocratean writings^ of the elSo^ as the 
reality of which all that our se rises reveal forms the 
huvd^u^ or " efiects." And with this conception we ai« 
on the veiy verge of the ** ideal theory " in the form in 
which Plato ascribes it to Socrates and his Eleatic and 
Pythagorean friends. Pythagoras, Parmeuides, Elmpedocles, 
Socrates tlius appear as the successive terms of a single 
development guided throughout by a single tti ought. 

One further stage in our journey backward from the 
terminology of current speech in the fourth century still 
remains to be taken. We have to consider, side by side 
with the medical writers of the fifth century, the ** sophists ** 
or coamologists who were their contemporaiies and pre- 
decessors, and to show, if we can, that the notion expressed 
by elSo^, Itm, ^op^ri came into their Llionglit and language 
under the iiitluence of Pythagorean mathematics, and our 
task IS complete The case will be made out if we can 
show that the notion and the word are absent from the 
earliest Milesian science, and only begin to make their 
appearance in systems which we can prove to have been 
influenced by the development of Pythagoreanism. In 
great part, our case is already established by the fact that 
the two fifth -century sciences in wliich the terms have 
been found to phy a prominent port are Ebetoric and 
Medicine. For both these sciences* are of Italian or 
Sicilian origin ; that is, they come from the very home of 
Pythagorean ways of thinking, and in both of them the 
primary meaning ''bodily shape/' '' structure '' is still mani- 
festly felt under the simcialised senses of elSo? and iiia. 
What we have really still to do is simply to present thii 
negative half of an argument of the type christened by 
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Mill and his followers the "Joint Method of Agreement 
and Difference/' the proof that et5ov> ISia are not " words of 
art '* except where we have independent evidence of Pytha- 
gorean itidaence. In doing so, I shall take the actual 
remains of the coamologists according to the text of Diels 
in the second edition of his Vorsohntihw^ and shall, as 
iisnal, reason haekward irom the later to the earlier in time. 

We start, then^ with the well-established fact that 
Deraocritus used the word IBSa of hia atoms, and that the 
terms appear in a different sense in his extant remains. 
For the first point see PUitarch, Adv. Cohtem 8 (Diels i.^ 1. 
362) rl yip Xiyei A7}p.6t£ptT0<; ; . . . etvai 8c wdin-a t^i? 
aro/ioi/? t) Ihia^ vir aurou /caXoVfMiva^^ irepov Se jj/rfMv. 
(That the Teubner editor retains the unmeaning tUm^ of 
Wyt ten bach against the authority of the MSS» is only 
one of a thousand proofs of the uncritical character of his 
work, and the need for a fresh edition of the Mm^alia from 
a competent hand.) 

That Democritus shouhi have useil this name for his 
"monads" is the most natural thing in the world, when 
we remember that the only properties ascribed to them 
are purely geometrical, and that his terminology probably 
came down from Leucippus, who had been an Eleatic, i.e. 
a member of a sect which, thougli hostile to Pythagorean 
science, grew up in the midst of it and lived on controversy 
with it, and was moreover intimately associated with the 
religious side of the " Pythagorean life;" so that the catalogue 
of Pythagoreans used by lamblichus mentions Parmenides 
and Melisaus as adherents of the school, and famblichus 
{Vit Pytkag. 104) apeaks of Leucippus himself as a pupil 
of Pythagonis.^ One may add that Aristotle more than 

' The statement of lamblithus is barely ciredtltle oti chroiiologioal grounds, 
and hia carelesanesH is shown by the fact that he also apoats of Philolaiis, 
Eiirytus, Archytas, and Lysis, ^"ho bplotig partly to the age of Socrates, 
partly to that of Plato, a» ^raous wiio had been **diECi|>lefi of Pythagorasi 
iu thoir youth/' whereas we know that Pythagoras waa of an earlier 
geDeratioD than HeracHtua, and probahly than Xenophantis. But it m%j 
iiuite well be the fact that Leucipfma, like Parraeiiides and Emped«;Iei3» and 
probably Zeno and Meliaau^ followed the ** Pythagorean*' way of life. 
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once points out the similarity between the doctrine of the 
atomists and that of Plato and the Pythagoreans, notably 
at de Caelo T 303 a 8, where he says rpowQv yafy rtpa xal 
ovroi wdvra ra ovra Trotovtrip tipi0fj>ov^ teat cf dpiBfimv 
xal jap el fjuq aa^pm^ B'rfkovtTtVt ofita^ tqvtq fiovXoprai 
\irY€tv^ There are other passages in Aristotle and the 
Aristotelian commentators which strongly suggest that 
Democritus nsed the equivalent word d^^/xaret not nierely 
for a fundamental property of the dp.€p^ o-mfiara, but as 
a synonym for them. E.g. de Respiratimu 4V2 a 14 eli/at 
ykp TOP QavaTQV T^v r^p roiovr^p a'^fifLarmv ifc rov 
o-dfMiTQ^ If^ot' iic -n}? rov wepiSx'OPro'i if€0\i'tp^€aiq, where 
the archaic expression to trepiix^v suggests strongly that we 
are dealing with a formal quotation. Of elho^ in the sense 
of " living body '* we seem to iind an example in a passage 
of the Fladta which has been emended by Diels with the 
aid of Lactantiu3j Plddta v. 19. 6 A, yejep'rjfiiva to ^^la 
<Tv<rTd<r€t elBewv apapOpmv (so Diels^ for the unmeaning 
letters etBeepcLa-rpop) Trp&TOP rov vypov ^miojopovuro^. 
A fairly clear case of the use of a-x^p4i as a synonym 
for the atom seems to be supplied by Theophrastus, de mtis. 
plant vi. 17* 11 fP. (Diels L* 1, 383) iwel rd ye tr^nf^'r^ 
ATjfioicpiTQVy Ka&direp ik€j(07}f rerayfiApa^; ej^opra ra^ 
^0/3^^9 rerarfixipa koX rk irdOii, ^Kahoi y^ qvk] ^xpV^ 
wotelvt where the p,ap<pai are said to be possessed by 
^'X;^fiara, exactly as we are more commonly told that 
o-x^jp^ was one of the three intrinsic properties of the 
drop^a or dfiepfj o-mp^Tm. 

In the fragments received as genuine by Diels one finds 
the following cases : — 

[6-8]. These fragments are quoted by Sextus from 
a work with the title Hepl Ih^^p. Diels ofiFers us the 
alternative rendering, " on differences in shape *' (La between 
atoms) and "on figures'* {Qedalten). I would suggest, 
however^ that our collection of examples from "Hippo- 
crates'* leads rather to the supposition that the meaning 
is simply '*on Primary Bodies." The famous passage 
(Diels, Ft. 9) quoted by Sextus to show that all sense- 
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qualities are subjective belongs really to the same thought. 
For, as we have found on Hippocratean evidence, etSi? are 
juBt the things which exist ^vcre* as opposed to the mytnina 
rerum quae Tton su7itj whicli only exist poiimi, "as a result 
of human artifice." Hence to say that colour, taste, 
temperature and the like are only pofiwt, while aTo/*a and 
K€v6v are tpvtreit is, in the language of the period, as much 

to say that the latter are et&ea* (There Is, of course, a 
'certain oxymoi^on in speaking of the k€vqp as an elSo^, but the 
atomists were well aware that their tliought *' fit} eop u 
just as much as iop *' could not be expressed without paradox. 
Epicurus' synonym 17 dpa^ij^ (f^vat^ involves just the same 
paradox, when we remember that the primary sense of 
^viTt^ in Greek cosmology is Body.) 

Fr, 11 (Diela) yvrnfj^rj^ Be Svo eltrip iBiat, 17 fikp yp^triiff 
*J fie a-fcoTLT}, There are two forms of thinking, the true- 
bom and the Ijastard, (The coiTect translation is silently 
given by both Diels and Burnet, but it may be as well to 
point out explicitly that €fkqtl7} here means exactly what 
it doea in the common o-kotiqp Xej^o?. Sense-perception 
is the bastard brother of true tliiuking ; the two are like 
the child of tlie bondwoman and the child of the free- 
woman in St Paurs apologue. This point is rightly made 
by Philo, with whom it is the foundation of his whole 
exegesis of tlie story of Ishmael and Isaac) 

14L From Hesychius (where the reference to Demoeritus 
is, however, not explicitly given, and we need not suppose 
that he is the only author whose use of IBia is in ques- 
tion). iBm, Tj ofiotoTij^s fioptftf}^ e25o9* xal to iKayttTTOv 
a&fJLa. 

167 Sipop UTTO rov wapro^ airofcpidrjpat traPToitap elBieov 
(an eddy of tdoms of every kind ; elMtxiP in the sense of 
bodies of divers structures)* 

Diogmes of ApoUoiiia 5 (iJiels) are ovp TroXvTpo'Trov 
eoi;<r77? rrj^ erepoimtTioi: TroXvTpoira fcal ra ^mta ical iroWa 
xal ovT€ ihmp aXXijkot^ iotrxora. ayre Blatrap ovre POf}a-ip 
mtX. Diels here renders by Gtstalt, but the combination 
with UmiTa seems to me to suggest rather that the sense 
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ia •* body/' *' constitution/' "unlike in body, in habits of 
life^ and io mind/' 

Atui^agoras 4 (Diels) -^ij Zqk^Iv ivtXvat iroWa t€ kuI 

'^pififLtirmv teal iBea^ iravrotaf: €)(oifTa xal '^oii^^ xal ySopo^, 
Here the tmnslation " shapes/' " forms *' seems iieceasitated 
by the eonjanction with colours aod savonra Of the 
alleged remains of the later Fi/thaffm^eans I saj nothing 
here, since tlioae oP Archytas belong to too late a date 
for my purpose, and those of Philolaua appear to nie to 
have been finally Bhown to be spinious by Professor Burnet, 

Empcdocles. It is of some importance for linguistic 
history to know that Plato's friend Philistion, who belonged 
to the Italian medical school on which Empedocles exercised 
80 much influence, called the four *' elements " of Empedoclea 
lS€ai> See the quotation from the latHca of Menon in 
Burnet, EuHy &reek Philmaphy^ p. 235 n* 2 ^iki^mv S*" 
merai ifc r^ffaaptav IB^mi/ (ruv€<rrauai Tjp^a^, tqvt €<ttip dK 
r€<radpmv trroix^imv irvpo^, aipo^, vBara^, yfj^. (The 
sequel is interesting, as it throws light on the oppositioa i 
of fiSo*? and Bvuafii^ which we have already found in the 
medical writers. Each of the iSim has one special Bvpap^t^ 
or fundainental property, fire being &€pfi^6v, air ^i^pap, 
water vypov, earth ^tjpov. Thus the theory ia seen to be 
an attempt to fuse the luatheavatical theory of body, in 
which geometrical structure is what distinguishes one body 
from another (Py thagoreanism), with the old Milesian eoncep- 
tiou of " opposites/' The later version adopted by Aristotle^ 
and on his autliority by the Middle Ages, according to 
which each arotx^wv is a binary combination of *' oppoaiteSp" 
is a more refined version of the same kind of view.) 

In the remains themselves we have (Diels, M\ 22) the 
statement tliat tj^iXla brings together ix^P^ ^ TrXela-rop aw* 
aXXip^tsif Bi€)(ova-i fiaXctrra | jevmji t€ tcprja-et re xal etSea-iv 
ifCfiatcTotai, where elheuti/ plainly means *' in figure^' " in 
shape.'' 

In Fr. 23 the same process is compared with the work of 
a painter who reproduces by different mixtures of the same 
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colours €iS€a irdaii/ dkiyicla , - ., " trees, and men and 

women, beasts and birds and fishes and gods." The sense 
is thus once more "'shapes," '' bodily appearances/* 

Closely similar is Fr\ 35 rfiSi/ Se re f^iayofjt^iv^v X^^'^^ 

l&ia-Oai, where the menning is " fashioned with badus of 
diverse kinds." So again at Fi*. 7 1 el Si tI troi wept tS^vSe 
XiTTo^vXo^ €7r\€To TritTTi^, j ^a>? TOaro^ yatfjfi T€ teal alffipo^ 
^eXiov T€ I fcipva^vmp etSij re yevoiaro '^pota re Bviirtau 
tcrX* ** If you still doubt how when these things were 
mingled (i.e. the " elements ") the figurm and tints of mortfll 
things arose/' 

F}\ 98 e« ru>v alps^i re yivTo kuI aX\t}is etSea aapKO^* 
Diels translates "' the blood and the other kinds of flesh," 
But apart from what we have proved as to the rarity of 
€lfio9 ~ species, kind, in fifth-century Greek, there seems to 
be a gross absurdity in making Empedocles talk of blood as 
a " kind of tiesh/' Render rather " bloody and also the stuff 
of which flesh is made " (the bodies which constitute flesh). 

Fr. 116 (from tlie Ka0apfioi). " Daemons " who fall from 
their high estate must wander thirty thousand seasons ^i^o- 
^vov^ waPTota Bia )(p6vov etSea BvTjr^Pi " being born, as 
time wears on, into all manner of mortal hodies (or Jiguresy 

Ff\ 125 ifc fi€P yap ^tomv iriOet vefcpa eiBe a^€L^o>p 
(made the dead from the living, changing tlieir bodies). 
Thus the words occur seven times in all, and always in 
the sense of bodily shape or structure, or that simply of 
body (of an organized living being). 

Melvmmf Fr, 8 (Diels) if>af^voi<; yap el pat woWa xai 
MBia Hal etB^i T€ xal iayyv e-^ovrat wdpra irepoiova-ffat 
^fup £o*cet Kal fi€TairlwTtLV ifc rov kfcdtrroT^ QprnfMevov. 
h^Xov Toivvp QTL oufc opBw Iwpw/iei' ovBk ixch'a TroXXa 
6p6a}i^ Sofcei etpai. ov yap &v p^ereirLirrev, e* iik7]6r} ^p^ 
ttXX' ^1/ olop w€p iBoxei ^fca<TTop TttvTt^p, About the trans- 
lation there cannot Ij6 much doubt. Diels and Burnet 
use almost exactly the same words; the one renders xai 
eiSf} T€ xal la-j(vp eyppra, "and had forms and power of 
their own," the other '* die ihre bestimmien Gestalten und 
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ihre Festigkeit besasaen,^' But we may ask to what clauae 
of tlie preceding account of our popular everyday pluralism 
does the etit} ^j^ovra refer ? What forms are meant 1 
I think it refers to the '* oppositea " which we currently 
believe to be real, to ffepfiop, to ^ftvy^povt to tTKXijpop, to 
^xBaKoPt TO ^^topf TO fii} ^&Pi and to the tliree bodies also 
mentioned, vSmp^ 7^, Xl0o^. Tbe " belief that these things 
have etSfi *' will then amount to the conviction that each of 
them has a definite ^va-i^ or " real esaence " of its own, 
driferent from those of the othea's, which persists unchanged 
against attempts to alter it. (It is this "persistence " which 
is meant by the ta)(m ascribed to them alh) Melissus then 
argues that, since all these thitigs appear to change into 
their opposites, we are involved in hopeless contradiction 
with ourselves so long as we take the evidence supplied 
by the senses as an argument against the One of Eleaticism. 
The aignment does not appear to me to be more particularly 
directed against Anaxagoms than against any form of 
pluralism. Kg. it would tell just aa much against 
Empedoeles' attempt to reconcile the facts of sense with 
the Eleatic principles, and, taking into account the important 
intiuence of Empedocles on the medical science of the 
period, and the link of connection indicated by the fact 
that MclisstiB as well as Empedocles was reckoned as 
belonging to the Pythagorean succession, I think we may 
regaixl the appearance of yfj and vBmp among the things 
mistakenly believed to have etS^} to show that he and 
his followers are partly in the writer's mind, 

Fanmnidm. Neither IMa, eKo?, nor tryfjfia occurs in 
the remains of the poem. ft>op<p^ is found once, in the 
famous passage which begins tlie LLCooimt of the *' false 
opinions ^' of men, fiopif>a^ jap KwrWevTo hvo jvw^^ 
opofjiA^eiVt I Tftji' fLiai/ ov xp^^v iaTiv^ where it seems to me 
that fioptpi^ definitely means a ''body/* For, as we see 
immediately after, the pffOp^p^ which ought not to have 
received a name is " the dark," which early Greek science 
regularly confuses with empty space. And the whole 
point of Parmenides' criticism of other thinkers amounts 
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to this, that their theories compel them to believe la the 

absurd view that empty space is a body. His reasoning 
throughout turns on the assumption that if you admit that 
empty space is at all, yon innst believe that it ia a kind 
of body, as has been well brought out by Professor Buniet* 
The dialectic of the poem is one sustained exposure of the 
absurdity, in the proper sense of the word, of this position. 
Hence I would frankly translate^ "they have made up 
their minds to give names to two bodies, whereof one 
should not receive a name.'' Empty space ought not to 
have a name, because the ovo^ m, aa we have so often 
seen, the representative in the realm of vofio^, of an €lSo? or 
*' real essence '' belonging to ^vat?. Every name is the name 
of an 6v Ti, and this means, for the age of Parmenides, 
that it is the name of a body. Whei'e there is no body to 
be denoted, there is no significant denoting name. Hence 
with Parmenides himself space has no name ; it is merely 
^71 iop, and we may be sure that he would have said of 
fit} iop what Aristotle says of all such negative expressions, 
that it is ovK ovo^a, 

Rm^adUus. There is no instance of any of the groups 
of words Ihiat eI6o?, ir^/ia, pLop^'^ in any extant quotation 
from Heraclitns, 

Xtnophmm. One instance of iUa, in a purely non- 
technical sense^ in the famous attack on anthropomorphism. 
(Diels) Ft. 15 Xir'iroi flip 6' twiro^tri, j8o€? Be re fiova-lp 
oftoiav I fcai <tc€> Oewp tSca? ejpai^op teal a-d^puir €Trolovp, 
Here lBia<: eypaipop and adfiar^ iiroiovp seem to mean 
the same thing, " would have drawn the bodies of the gods " 
in their own image. Unless, perhaps, crmfiaT iTTolovp refers 
specifically to sculpture, as is possihle, '' would have 
drawn their likenesses and carved their images." 

When all allowance has been made for the scantiness 
of the remains of the earliest Greek science, two things 
seem to be clearly shown by our collection of passages. 
(1) The use of elSo?, IBia, (Tj(f}fjui, fiopipij as scientific 
technical terms cannot be shown to belong to the earliest 
stages of Ionian science* On the other hand, one or more 
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€f these words are found in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Dio^feiies, and DemoerituSi in cases whicli show that they 
have already come into use aa scientihc techuicalities, and 
this result is corroborated by their frequent appearance iii 
thts fifth -century medical writers. (2) It is also noticeable 
that both among the philoaophei^a and among the medical 
writers, so far as one can really distinguish the two classes 
of authorB, the conception of ^iBi^ or IBitu is most prominent 
just where, on other grounds, we can assert the presence 
of an Italian influence. In particular, the IBim are specially 
prominent in the philosophies of Empedoclea (in whose 
schcK>l the term became technical for what later usage has 
taught us to call the four '■ elements *'), Demoeritus (with 
whom IMat seems to have been the original technical name, 
presumably inherited from Leucippus, of the '* indivisible 
bodies"), and Socrates, as described by Plato. In every 
one of these cases the historical connection with Pytha- 
gorean ism is beyond dispute- For Empedocles it is 
established by the incluston of his name in the ancient 
catalogue of Pythagorean worthies reproduced by lainblicLus, 
by the Orphicism of the theological doctrines of the 
tcadapfioi, and more particularly by the important informa- 
tion, supplied by Ammonias, that the god of whom we 
read in Fi\ 134 (Diels) that he has not the form and 
figure of man but is (f^piji/ leprj fcal dBitupaTO^t ^povriai 
(note the word, '* by his providential cai^ ") xia-fLop awmna 
tcaraia-a-ot/aa Bo^ia-t, is Apollo, This means that Empedodes, 
like Pythagoras and Socrates, followed a version of the 
Orphic doctrine in which Apollo, and not the more 
customary Dionysus, was the chief object of worship. The 
point is all the more significant from the exact corre- 
spondence of the language of Ft. 134 about "God*' with 
that of Fr. 29 about the *' sphere" which is constituted 
when *' love '' prevails over strife and ail things come 
together into one. For it follows that the "* sphere " must 
be identical with Apollo, and that the whole cosmogony 
of Empedocles is, in the end, also a theology, the drama 
of the ever-repe-ated dismembering and rebirth of a god* 
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(No doubt the identificatioii of the " sphere '* with Apollo 
would be aided by the popular etymology reproduced in 
Plato's Crah/lm where we are told that one possible deriva- 
tion of the name Apollo is from a- and tt^iXu?, so that the 
word means " he who is not iimiiy/* " the One and Only." 
In view of the fact that the whole object of Orphicism 
aeems to have been the re-establishment of the myatical 
oneiii^sB of the soul witli its God, we may iaii^ly assume 
that this derivation, as well as aiiotlier there mentioned, 
according to which the word means either o airoXymp, " the 
deliverer from bondage/' or o airokQvo^Vy ** the washer away 
of Bill," are Orphic or Fythagoreaii {Craiylus 404—405). 
Important coofirination would he given by Fr. 129^ on the 
unnamed wise man of the Golden Agt>, if we could be sure 
that Porphyry and lambHchus are right in understanding the 
lines of Pythagoras, It is something in favour of their view 
that, as Professor Burnet reminds iis, it had been held by 
Timaeus the historian, who bad exceptional opportunities 
of knowing what the local traditious as to the philosopher's 
meaning were. Of course the relerence would be to 
Pythagoras in one of his earlier incarnations, so that the 
difficulty raised by Professor Burnet in his iirst edition 
does not reidly exist) 

As for Demoeritus, we have to remember that his main 
doctrine goes back to Leucip|>usj and with it go, probably, 
the technical terms in which it was expressed. Now 
Leucippus had certainly been a pupil of the Eleatic^, and, 
according to Theoplirastns, of Parmenides himself {tcoiva^- 
vi^aa^ YlappL€pihffi r^? ff)tko(To^laqj Simplicius, Pht/mes 
28. 4). That this is chronologically possible has been 
pointed out by Burtiet, who might have made his case even 
stronger if he had chosen. For Plato's Eleatic in the 
Sophisies, the assumed date of which is 399, since the con* 
versation is feigned to have happened the very day after 
Socrates had put in his formal answer to the avTto^oa-ia 
of his prosecutors {Thtaetdm 210 d), speaks of bis own 
early recollections of the personal teaching of Parmenides 
{Soph, 237 a T\apii€¥Lh'q^ hh o fteya?, & wait waarlp t^iuu 
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&wnv ap^OfMPO^ t€ xal Bta riXov^ toCto dTrffj^aprvparo^ 
TTcf^* T€ &S€ €/cdtrTOT€ Xejmv KoX fiera pirpmv). It 19 
clear that Plato here assumes that Parmenidea was still 
active as head of a school in the ** stranger's " early youth, 
and that the ''stranger" had repeatedly {kKaa-rare) listened 
to his discourse. Aod the whole tone of the dialogue is 
opposed to our assuming that the "stranger** is of an 
earlier generation than Socrates himself, who also had once 
met Parmenides in his early life. It follows, then, that 
unless we reject Plato's chronology altogether, Leucippus, 
who must have been as old as, or older than, Socrates, 
to have had Democritus for his disciple, could not have 
" associated *' with the Eleatic philosophers except as a 
personal associate and scholar of Parmenides. And it is 
quite certain that no one could have been an associate of 
Parmenides without being exposed to the influence, in this 
case a hostile one, of the Pythagoreanism against which the 
doctrine of the ** One " is a i^eactiou. While, as for Socrates, 
w*e have already seen that it is precisely to his Pythagorean 
and Eleatic friends that Plato makes him talk most freely 
of ciSij as perfectly well known things in which " we *' all 
believe, and about which " we *' are always making assertions. 
It should also be further noted that even with 
Erapedoeles the *' four roots " are beginning to assume the 
character which they expressly have in Democritus and 
in the theories ascribed by Plato to the Socratic circle. 
They are ** monads," ** things-in-themselvea," " metaphysical 
reals," Even in Empedocles, it is only when '* strife " has 
for the moment completed the dismemberment of the 
" god '* that you find a ** root " existing i^' iavrov^ in a 
state of chemical purity. Everything contained in the 
world in which organic creatures move and have their 
being is a compound exhibiting the Koivmulm of a plurality 
of '' roots." With Democritus, no less than with Plato, 
the process is complete. The only things that are are the 
ISiai, and they are imperceptible ; just as Plato says they 
are ^ovmi deark poit, so Democritus says tliat the jpifaiff 
ypQtfjLTi of which they are the objects only arises when you 
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transcend the limits of the o-kotIti jv<ofj,f} of sense (Srav 
17 tTKOTLii fn^tciri Svifrfrai ^i^t§ oprjp cV iXarrov /jiTjTe 

€ua0tiu€a-0atr, Fi\ 1 1 , Diels}* For Democritiis, no less than 
for Plato, it is true to invert Kant's dictum about the 
limits of knowledge, and to say '* knowledge is only possible 
where possible experience leaves off" The only difference^ 
hut an enormous one, is tliat Plato always makes the 
assumption that liis eXhri are not merely '' transcendent 
of sense," but also by pet-physical, aa^^^ra, and can thus 
put at their very head such entities aa to €v and to 

We may thus, I think, take it as established that elSo? 
and IBea, wherever tliey appear as technical terms, alike 
in rhetoric, in medicine, and in metaphysics, have acquired 
their technical character under Pythagorean influence. 
From the popular sense of ^' body " (especially used of the 
living, and still more especially of the living human 
organism) come alike the applications of the word to 
supposed ultimate simple bodies, such as the four of 
Empedocles, to the figures and tropes of rhetoric, and to- 
the hyperphysxcal '* monads ** — the word is Plato's own — of 
the Socra tic -Platonic philosophy. How has the derived 
meaning been obtained in each of these cases? It seems 
clear, I think, from our i*evie\v of the evidence that it m 
through the sense of " bodily structure,'* the " shape " of a 
body, as I have tried to show more in detail in the case of 
the rhetorical thiat or ^^^r^^Ta^ The link of connection, 
in the case of the tthi which are physical " elements," or 
'*opposites" conceived aa primary kinds of "stuff," lie& 
ready to hand in the notion that the Bvvdfj.€i^ or properties 
of a body flow in the last resort from its geometrical 
structure. It only requires the extension of this notion 
of structure as determining a thing*s behaviour to include 
non-physical entities to lead to the belief in a definite law, 
order, or structure as constituting the inmost nature of 
Justice, courage, piety or beauty. And that this is the line 
which Greek thought followed is almost too evident to 

s 
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call for proof. The proof, if proof is needed, niaj be 
supplied by the promineiice given in Plato from the 

Protagoras right on to the FolUicii^f Philebiis and LaiL% to 
** number, weight, and measure," or more generally to '* com- 
putation," Xtiyiafio^y as of no less moment for the inner 
than for the outer life, and by the thought of the " mean '* 
or *' right measure " as that on which the health of the 
soul depends. Now in what sort of school is this identifica- 
tion of structure with the " real essence " of a thing most 
likely to have arisen ? Clearly in one which held that the 
''choir and furniture of heaven and earth" are, strictly 
speaking, ** geometrical figures " with specific modes of 
construction and nothing more, in a school which held that, 
as Descartes taughti physical bodies are simply identical 
with " mathematical bodies," variously figured modes of 
extension, the very view which Aristotle Tound so 
characteristic of the ** so-called Pythagoreans " with whose 
tenets he was acquainted, m £' apiB^v^ €lval ^curip 
airit ra wpdyfrnraf we are told of them at Metaphysics A 
987 b 28, and again at 990 a 14 that e| &p yap vtvo- 
TiBeprat xal Xiyova-tp ov&^p fiaXXop Trepl rmp /wt^iy- 
p.aT IKWP XiyoviTi atafiare^v ij Tre pi t&p al(r$f}ri^p^ This 
puzzled Aristotle immensely^ but should cause no amaze- 
ment to one who has read the Prindpia of Descartes. 
The Pythagoreans show no distinction between "mathe- 
matical figures" and "solid physical bodies," precisely 
because they held that "physical body" is "figured 
extension*' and nothing more, just as Plato and Descartes 
held the same thing after them. 

This is not the place to expound the Pythagorean 
doctrine itself. For one thing, the task would require not 
a paragraph or two at the end of an essay, but a whole 
volume. For another, it can only be adequately accom- 
plished when the Neo-Pythagorean works on mathematics 
and the Neo-PIatonist comnieutaries on Plato, to mention 
no other source, have been subjected, with the view of 
separating the genuine Pythagorean tradition from its 
later accretions, to a much more rigorous critical analysis 
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than has yet been applied. And for a third, I agree 
so thoroughly with Professor Burnet's treatment of 
Pythagoreaniam iti the new edition of his hook on Early 
Grtek PMlosopky that I have nothing to add to it or to 
take away from it in any essential point. But there is one 
thing which may be said in bringing the present Essay to 
a close. Whenever we come across eXhtj in Pythagorean 
documents, new or old, ifc is in connection with the doctrine 
that " numbers are the stufif of which things are made " ; 
the eih^a are dhea aptOfimK This seems to me to 
establish Professor Burnet's main contention that the nee 
«f regular geometrical patterns for the exliibition of the 
laws of series with which we are so familiar from the 
writings of Platonists and Neo-Pythogoreans of the earliest 
centuries A.D*, is a piece of old Pythagorean symbolism 
which probably goes hack to Pythagoras himself* 

Things ** are " numbers, then, because they are geometrical 
figures, and a geometrical figure is precisely an arrangement 
of units or dots, I do not ai'gue the case, because I think it 
superflnous to repeat what I regard as work already definitely 
achieved. But 1 want to point out that the result throws 
a great deal of light on Plato's language about the eISo9 as 
something " separate from/' or *' transcendent of," the things 
which *' participate in it." There is a particular branch 
of the theory of numerical series which to this day 
retains in our text-books on Algebra a name which takes 
us back to the Pythagorean and Platonic theories discussed 
by Aristotle. I mean the doctrine of the so-called 
*' figurate numbers " — the very name of which only requires 
to be translated into Greek to show that they are no other 
than the ^Ihifirmol aptS^oi of the Meiaphys^ks, The " figurate 
numbers " are series of integers which have the peculiarity 
that each term of such an infinite series can be represented 
hy a regular geometrical pattern, an equilateral triangle, a 
square, a regular polygon, or one of the regular solids. 
Their algebraical character ia given by the statement that 
the successive numbers of such a series are the sums of 
1, 2, 3 . . . 71 , . ., terms of an arithmetical progression 
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with 1 as its first term. According as the constant diiferenca 

between the succeaaive terms of the progresaiou is 1, 2, 3 

. . . m , . ., the " patteru " of the resultant series of 

"figurate'' immbera is an equilateral triangle, a sqnare, a 

regular pentagon . , , Or, to give the general rule for the 

construction of such " figurate aeries/* the litb temi of the 

■ . n (ft - 1 ) (m - 2) 
genea of i^i-agonal numbers is always ?i+ ™ — —■ , 

a formula which is easily deducible from the account of the 
"figurate uumbers "* given by Theon of Stayraa, pp< 36-41 
(ed, Hiller)/ 

Thus, to take the aimpleat examples. If we take the 
" triangular numbers," for which the constant difterence of 
the generating arithmetical progression is I, we get as 
our *' triangles " the sums of the successive terms of the 
progression 1, 2, 3, 4^ 5, 6 * , . The " triangles " are 
therefore the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 . . , Every 
term of this series can be exhibited geometrically as an 
equilateral triangle, thus — 

_ * ' \ ' , and so on without end. 

Or again, taking 2 as constant difference, the generating 
progression becomes 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 , , ., and the series 
resulting from the sums of its successive numbers is 1, 4, 9, 
16, 25 * . . And every term of this series can be exhibited 
as a '* square." 

Now I will not waste the reader's time by the reproduc- 
tion of the evidence already adduced by Professor Burnet 
to show that the representation of numerical series in this 
way by *' patterns '* or eiSea belongs to the earliest times of 
Pythagorean mathematicF, and that the investigation of the 
special peculiarities of the simpler "figurate" series had 
been successfully prosecuted during, if not before, the fifth 
century. I will merely add to what Professor Burnet has 
adduced two remarks. The first is that we have a striking 
illustration of the antiquity of this way of studying 

^ To aecare slmpllcitj I conaidar in thla santence onlj tb« case of 
numlwrs whose *' pattern" is a plaiie ''figure/* 
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geometrical figures aa patterns which symbolise arithmetical 
truths in the fact that, down to Neo-Pytbagoreao times, the 
technical name for the siiccessive terms of the arithmetical 
progression by which a *' figiirate series " is generated was 
ypthfiope^. Thus the series of the natural integers were the 
" gnomons *' of the " triangles " that of the odd integers, 
1, 3, 5, 7 . . ., the ** gnomons " of the *' squares," and so on. 
Professor Burnet has shown how the nee of the name may 
have arisen from special attention to the series of '' squares/* 
in which the term added to each " square '' to obtain the 
next has exactly the pattern eJ of the astronomical ypmfj^p 
or ** pointer," What I want to point out is that, in 
practice, the name was given not only to the terms of the 
progression of odd integers, but to those of any progression 
which generates a '* figurate " number, so that the lexicon is 
only partly correct when it gives " odd number '* as the 
meaning of jpd^mv in arithmetic The precise definition 
of a jvmfj^tf has fortunately been preserved bj lamblichns 
in his Introdndion to Nkommhm (p. 58, 19 Pistelli), and it 
is this: i av^Tjrifch^ kfcacrov etZov^ rmv iroXvymvmv Kara 
irpoirdienv to avrh elSo? Zm^vXaTrmv^ " the number which 
by addition increases the same pattern of polygonal number, 
while preserving that pattern imchanged/'^ That this 
definition is old, and not the invention of a Neo-Pythagoreau, 
is manifest from the mere fact that in the later terminology 
the recognised technical name for a geometrical '* pattern" 
or figure is not elSo^ but ^xw^^ Thn^ in the text of 
Nicomachus the very patterns we are considering are 

^ Cf. Theo Smyrnneoi (Hilkr 37. 11) irdcr^j U tA £4^4^ ipt8^oi, dir^^Tfif- 
c^iTei Tpiydlifovs ^ Ttrpay (LVOV'S ^ TroXvyt^vovT^ yydtfiovfs KciKovyrai. In point 
of fact, the genorating progr&Bsioni^ of tlie ** polygonal niitnbfira " consist 
altornfttely of ftltflTnat«)j odd and even tenns (when the fixed difference of 
the pfogreaiion is odd), atid of odd terjua only (wlien the fixed dLffcretjoe is 
even). It might be said that the nime 'y>'t»fjuwi» itself was clearly given, in the 
first instance, to the terms of the progrfission generating the "square 
numbera/' which arc all odd, hat the extension to the ease of the alternately 
odd and even natural integers which form the generating progi-ession of the 
*'tnaoglos"' must bo as old as Pytbagoraa himself, since it was obviously 
from a stody of the triaugular numbers that he discovered that 10 is the 
TtTpaKT^i pat drnhheiice, the ** triangle ** of the first four integeTs^ 
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regularly called <ry(jjfjuiTa^ the exhibition of the " pattern " 
corresponding to a given number is n'^^f^pLartiypa^ia^ and 
the drawing of the diagram is a-'^fjfiari^eiv* On the other 
hand, the very same things are called by Archytas {Fr, 4, 
Diels) €tS€a in a passage where he is expressly insisting 
upon the priority of Xoyic-ritca, arithmetic, over yeoy^^rpicu 
a ifcX^i'Trei ai a y€(ii^€Tpia fcal d'froB^l^ta^ a XojKTTifca, iwi- 
reXft fcal ifjm% el ^v ttUmp reo irpayfiareia, Kal rk wept 
roU eiBea-tv, where the meaning seems clearly to be that, 
where geometry fails us, Xoyiart/cd establishes the results 
which have to do with the properties (trvfifie^Ti/cQTa) of the 
etSea, *' patterns/' if there really is a knowledge about such 
** patterns'' at alL So the pre-Christian forger of the 
fragments of Philolans still knows (Fr. 5, Diels) that the 
proper name for the " patterns of number " is et&fjt which 
ia also the term regularly used by Aristotle in speaking 
of them. My other remark is one which is perhaps not 
capable of direct proof. It is still a disputed question 
exactly what part Pythagoras played in the discovery of i. 47^ 
except that he is known not to have formulated the general 
geometrical proof which we find in Euclid. Bnt if we 
ponder over the statements of Proclus in his commentary 
on the proposition, we shall, I think, regard it as probable 
that Pythagoras approached the whole subject as a problem 
in arithmetic. For Proclua (Friedlein 428) definitely 
ascribes to Pythagoras tlie solution of the problem, " given 
an odd integer a to find two integers h, c such that 
a^^h^^^r The solution for the case in which the given 
a is even he ascribes to Plato. Since Proclus had the w^ork 
of Eudemus to draw upon, he ia not likely to have been 
mistaken on a point of this sort, and his narrative (which is 
repeated by the scholiast on i. 47) strongly suggests that 
the whole problem was considered by Pytliagoras from this 
arithmetical point of view. 

The application with a view to which I have made these 
remarks is an obvious one. The conception that what we 
call a " geometrical figure " is properly an cISa? api0fiouy a 
pattern made up of units or points (the Pythagoreans, we 
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must remember, did not distitigttjsh the two^ but called the 
point and the number 1 indifferently fwvd^ — the definition 

of the point as iiovk^i lej^ovca diaiVf " a number 1 having 
position/' whicli Proclus calls Pythagorean, amounts to an 
identification rather than to a discrimination), seems to give 
us the key to the view that the whole mfTfio^ is apt0fio<^f or^ 
as Aristotle puts it, that " arithmetical number *' is the stuff' 
of which things are made* For, it is assumed, the Swa^€i9 
of all '" things ** are consequences of their geometrical form, 
and a geometrical form such as the equilateral triangle is 
simply the expression of the peculiar properties of the 
terms of a seriea of numbers. We can represent 10 in all 
sorts of ways (e,g. by a row of dots placed in a straight 
lina^ by a rectangle with 5 dots in one side and 2 in the 
other), but its proper form is a triangle. It is only when 
we represent it as a triangle that we see by inspection 
what Pythagoras regarded as the fundamental property of 
10, that it is the sum of the four first natural integers* 
In other words, the "patterns" of the figurate numbers 
(and every integer belongs to some figurate series) 
exhibit a law of formation in virtue of which we can 
construct at will an interminable series of terms all 
exhibiting one and the same law of formation, 10, for 
instance, is a triangle, in Plato's language it *' partakes of 
triangularity " ; but 1 is not " the triangle/' for it is only 
one of an interminable series of ** triangular numbers ^' all 
obeying the same law of formation. Thus the "pattern" is 
at once ''in" the individual terms and beyond them. If 
we extend this conception beyond the case of numbers and 
their symbolisation by diagrams, it leads to the view that 
the "common nature'* exhibited by the members of a 
" class " (to pass over, for our purposes, the modern difficulties 
which have been raised against admitting the notion of 
" class '* as a logical ultimate) can at once be thought of as 
something which is "in them/' and yet as an individual 
entity which is h cVl t€>p woXK&yPM in a word as a Platonic 
ISia. light is thrown too on the problem which has 
puzzled so many students why Aristotle should speak of 
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the Flatcalc elSij as " numbers/' The etSt} ended aa numbers, 
because they had from the first begun aa numbers, or laws 
of number* Just a couple of examples in illustration of 
this point The account of the "elements" which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Timaeus is obviously in keeping 
with his character as a Pythagorean of the late fifth century j 
who, as his medical views show, belongs to the sect who 
tried to bring the new doctrine of Empedocles into harmony 
with the inherited theories of the school. The '* four 
roots " are accepted, but their differences of quality are 
traced back to their geometrical structure. Their corpuscles 
are ultimately built up out of two different types of original 
triangle. (Hence the non-Empedoclean doctrine that 
there ia only one of the " roots " which cannot be *' trans- 
muted'* just because its ultimate geometrical structure 
is unique.) Now we get the difficulty that the corpuscles 
of the roots correspond to four regular solids. But tliere is 
a fifth regular solid, the sphere. Why then, we ask, does 
not Plato, like Democritus, recognise the sphere as having 
a corresponding corpuscle ? Why is nothing made of 
spherical molecules ? I believe tliat the answer is that the 
sphere cannot be constructed out of plane triangles, or, to put 
the thing in the arithmetical way, " spherical numbers '* are 
not a series which can be generated by a progression, (A 
'* spherical '' number was, in fact, one of which the third 
power ends in the same digit as the original number — e.g. 
4 or 9.) Hence, since the law of formation of "spherical '' 
numbers is of a different kind from those of the numbers 
corresponding to the other regular solids, an entirely new 
function has to be found for the " sphere/' It is the shape 
of the ovpavo^ as a whole, not that of the corpuscles of any of 
its members, A step farther along the same lines. Aristotle 
(in Metapkydcs M 6) is greatly puzzled by the question 
whether, if the et&rf are numbers, the units of each elSov are 
commensurable with all the rest, or only with the units in 
the same elSo^, or wliether one and the same cISo? may be 
constituted by units which are incommensurable with each 
other. 
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It is only reasonable to assume that he is thinking of a 
diflGculty which had seemed to htm to be actually involved 
in the Platonic philosophy. We can hardly suppose that 
he is inventing gmtuitons dwapiat for the mere pleasure of 
doing so. If we turn to the physical theories of the Timaeus 
we may possibly find the explanation. For we are there 
told that the two patterns on which the corpuscles of the 
*' elements " ai^ built up are the isosceles right-angled triangle, 
and the triangle formed by drawing perpendiculars to the 
sides of the equilateral triangle from the opposite angular 
points. Now a triangle is completely determined in every- 
thing but absolute magnitude when the relative lengths of 
its sides are known. We may therefore regard a triangle 
aa a triplet constituted by the three numbers which express 
the lengths of the sides when one of the sides is taken as 
the imit of measurement Thus regarfed, Plato's two 
ultimate constructions can be expressed in terms of number 
as the triplets (1, 1, j%/~2)j the isosceles right -angled 
triangle, and (1, VX 2)i the triangle obtained by the sub- 
division of the eqnilaterah Since these numerical triplets are, 
in the end, the formative constituents of all physical reality, 
they are of course etBr^rtKol ApidfLoL And since one of the 
elements of each elBo^ is a surd, each eJSo? is constituted by 
units which are incommensurable with one another. While 
since jj~2 has not to ^~s the *' proportion of one integer to 
another," each elSo? has a constituent which is incommensur- 
able with any of the units of the other. Is it not likely that 
it is this piece of matliematics which explains Aristotle's 
apparently gratuitous dwopia ? That he would be stnick by 
it is all the more likely, since it is given by Timaeus himself 
as the reason for rejecting the old Milesian doctrine of the 
convertibility of any *' element" into any other to wliicb 
Aristotle clung, and which he could not have renounced 
without the ndn of his own peculiar theory about irpcarT} 
^1?, according to wliich whatever is actual iaed in the shape 
of one of the " roots " is Bwap^t any one of the others. 
I Enough, however, of these matters which take us 
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definitely into the regions of " Platoniem " proper, ttie 
philosophic ooustruction of Plato's lat^r years. How much 
of the doctrine of Tiinaeus is genuine tifth-century Pytha- 
goreanism, and how much is the work of the Academy, it ia 
as yet premature to decide. But this much we may con- 
fidently assert, timt the remains of fifth-century science show 
that there is no anachronism in Plato's assumption that 
Socmtes held a doctrine of etBr] such as that expounded in 
the Pha&h aud Kqiuhlic, or even that he had, in early life, 
discussed its difficulties with Parmenides and Zeno* We 
have found that the conception of a ** real essence,'* and the 
nse of the names elho^, ISia, trx^}^* i^^p^v ^^ denote it, was 
generally current before the end of the fifth century wher- 
ever the influence of Pythagoreanism as modified by the 
speculation of Empedocles had made itaelf felt ; and to 
suppose tliat the admirer of Plulolaus, the intimate friend of 
Cebes and Simmias and Phaedo and Echecrates, knew nothing 
of such a doctrine is to commit a palpable absurdity. 
Exactly what part Socrates played in the development from 
Pythagoreanism and Eleaticisni to Platonism we shall | 
probably never know, though I have tried to indicate a 
conjecture about the matter. But one thing is certain^ 
neither Plato nor Socrates invented the conception of the 
€Xh} as the abiding reality 'm a world of illusions, and the 
proper objects of knowledge. One might as well say that 
Plato invented God when he wrote the Timamts. £"?}* ravra 
icovTif; olBev ef Srov *0a(^. But one thing we may say 
with a fair measure of assurance. Socrates, the more we 
study him and his age, appears not merely as the continuator | 
of the religious side of Pythagoreanism, the Olympic contest 
for eternal life against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
but also as its continuator on the more purely speculative 1 
side as a searcher after the "real essences" and "causes" 
of the world-order. His identification of " the cause '* with 
*' the good " is, in fact, the proclamation of the lines on 
which all legitimate philosophy has ever since had to pro* 
ceed. To borrow an image of his own, he was for all 
mankind the m-p^^vTiurpla of the icpo? ^^afios between gennine 
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knowledge and true faith, a marriage which cannot be 
dissolved except by the destruction of fi>CKoaoif>ia. Whom 
God has joined, let no man put asunder.^ 

^ Possibly the work of Anaximenes (the so-called Bhetoric to Alexander) 
should haye been ineladed among the compositions examined in this Essay. 
It has been omitted on the ground that it seems to add nothing to our know- 
ledge of the history of the terms eldos, /d^a, beyond what we have already 
learned from Isocrates. 



EPILOGUE 

I HAVE once more to confess at the end of this series of 
studies, as I confessed at the beginning, that it forms only 
the first half of a plan the complete execution of which has 
been, as I trust, only very temporarily interrupted. What 
I hope from the complete realisation of the whole, should 
its results find acceptance, is the dissipation of the clouds 
of mystery which, as recent historians, such as Max Wundt 
in Germany and G. Zuccante in Italy, who lack the courage 
to break fully with modern fashions and to return to the 
Academic tradition, openly confess, veils from us what is 
admittedly the most striking personality in the history of 
Greek thought. Our task, be our success in it what it 
may, is to restore Socrates to his rightful place as the first 
thoroughly intelligible figure in the great line of succession 
by which Greek Philosophy is indissolubly linked with 
Christianity on the one side and modem science on the 
other. It must be honestly said that even the fullest 
execution of such a plan only rolls the darkness a little 
farther back. Here, as in all our researches, omnia abeunt 
in mysteritim. Behind Socrates, if the main ideas of these 
studies contain substantial truth, we dimly discern the 
half-obliterated features of Pythagoras of Samos, and behind 
Pythagoras we can only just descry the mists which 
enclose whatever may be hidden under the name of Orpheus. 
And behind Orpheus, for us at least, there is only the 
impenetrable night. But it is a night in which, as we can 
hardly fail to recognise, the Church, the University, the 
organisation of science, all have their remote and unknown 
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beginnings. They are all " houses " of the soul that, by what 
devious route soever, has come by the faith that she is a 
pilgrim to a country that does not appear, a creature made 
to seek not the things which are seen but the things which 
are eternal. And this is why I have chosen as a second 
motto for these pages the Scriptural command to lay fast 
hold on eternal life. Philosophy, as the history of her name 
shows, began as the quest for the road that leads to the city 
of God, and she has never numbered many true lovers among 
those who " forget the way." It was precisely because it held 
out the prospect of the life everlasting to be won by converse 
with unseen things that Platonism, even apart from its 
baptism into Christ, had inherent strength to outlast all the 
other " philosophies," and to grow up again into a new and 
profound metaphysic and ethics in the evil times of the 
third century of our era when the whole system of visible 
things seemed sinking into the " gulf of Non-being " before 
men's eyes. For if the things which are seen are shaken, 
it is that the things which are not seen may remain. And, 
if I am not merely mistaken in my main contention, no 
small part of this inextinguishable vitality which has made 
the Platonic Philosophy, in the favourite image of Plotinus, 
a spring of the water of life in the deserts of " becoming," 
is directly due to the teaching as much as to the life of 
the thinker whose last word was the message of immortal 
hope, KoXov TO &0\ov kol 17 eXTTt? fieydXi]. 
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